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SUCCESS OF SOVIET NATIONALITIES POLICY LAUDED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 3-13 


(Article: "Triumph of Leninist Policy of Internationalism”] 


he historical experience gained by the Soviet Union demonstrates that 

the nationalities question—a cardinal problem of our day and age— 
can be resolved only after implementing socialist transformations and on 
the basis of the principles of proletarian internationalism. 

Proletarian internationalism is the ideology of the international pro- 
ictariat since it expresses tie latter's interests at all stages of its struggle 
ond development up to the establishment of a classless society. Proleta- 
ran internationalism expresses the internationalist essence of the work- 
iny class, inasmuch as it is the only class. whose interests and requirc- 
nents ina given country do not run counter to the interests and require- 
iments of the working class in any other country, and this is the only 
class which, as far as its objective characteristics are concerned, is in- 
terested in democratically organised relations between countrics and 
nations, in ther cooperation and equality and, consequently, expresses 
inmost consistently the needs of humankind. Lenin emphasised: “We are 
yypesed to national enmity and discord, to national exclusiveness. We 
ore internationalists.” 

[he experience gained during the six decades of the creative en- 
deaveur by the working class and the working people of all nations and 
nati nalities of the Soviet Union is graphic and ample evidence of the 
true nature of the scientiic foresight by Marx, Engels and Lenin, and 
convincing contirmation oi the rightness of the millions of selfless fighters 
for communism and for worldwide fraternity. Lenin and the Bolsheviks 
proved the exceptional role of that principle in organising workers’ move- 
ment and the party construction. Lenin taught that the party itself should 
act as a single, centralised and militant organisation relying on the en- 
lire proletariat irrespective of differences of language and of nationality. 
It should be consolidated through constant solution of theoretical, prac- 
lical, tactical and organisational questions. ? 

A resolution of the CPSU Central Committee pointed out: “The 60th 
Anniversary of the USSR is a remarkable event in the life of the Soviet 
people, evidence of the triumph of the Leninist nationalities policy of 
the CPSU, and of the historic achievements of socialism. This glorious 
jubilee presents the Soviet Union before the whole world as a friendly 
lamily of equal republics jointly building communism. The socio-political 
and wleological unity of our seciety is monolithic. The cohesion of the 





‘VoL Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 293 
> See VOL Lenn, Clecte. Works, Vol. 7, p. 122 (in Russian). 








Soviet people to their Communist Party, the Central Committee is un 
breakable.” 9 

Lenin has made an invaluable contribution to the elaboration of thy 
theory of nationalities question under imperialism and during: the trons: 
tional period from capitalism to socialism. Lenin was the first to substan: 
tiate the conclusion that a real solution of the nationalities problem ts 
impossible without the social revolution of the proletariat, and without 
the merger of the revolutionary struggle waged bv the working class and 
the national liberation movement of the oppressed peoples into a sinyle 
current. Thus, the success in solving the nationalities problem in the 
LISSR was prepared by historical substantiation and organisational work, 
us well as by the claboration of the Leninist strategy and tactics of the 
party on the nationalities question. That was particularly important in 
au country where the policy pursued by the autocracy. big landowners 
and bourgeoisie of old Russia as regards the non-Russian peoples was 
to “kill the embryo of any statehood among them, main their culture. 
restrict their languages, keep them in ignorance and, finally, to Russiiy 
them as far as possible. As a result of such policy, these peoples were 
undeveloped and pol ically backward”.4 Complete equality of nations. 
the right of each nation to self-determination up to and including scces- 
sion and formation of an independent state or to the association with 
other nations in a state federation, and the internationalist unity of the 
class struggle of the proletariat for socialism—such was the prineipat 
road towards the solution of the nationalities question. Lenin wrote 
“Complete equality of rights for all nations; the right of nations to self- 
determination; the unity of the workers of all nations—such is the na 
tional programme that Marxism, the experience of the whole vorld. and 
the experience of Russia teach the workers.” § 

The utter selflessness of the working class, the heroic internationalist 
feat performed by the Russian proletariat which as translated into life 
Lenin's ideas and instruction of the Leninist party have brought about 
a powerful upsurge of historic energy and unprecedented results. served 
as the foundation for the setting up of complete mutual confidence and 
accord among nations, excluded all forms of inequality in national rela- 
tions, and fused the revolutionary enthusiasm of the proletariat and the 
broadest striving of the peoples for national equality and freedom 

Thus, the formation of the USSR on December 30, 1922 was a result 
of the fusion of the Marxist-Leninist provisions on the nationalities ques- 
tion and the immediate experience of the struggle and cooperation 
among the peoples of Russia in the course of the revolution and the 
civil war. 

The voluntary association in the Union of Republics and the creation 
of relations of friendship among peoples—the most important motive 
force of Soviet societv—made it possible to attain juridical, political and 
4hen actual equality and to carry out the allround development of nations 
and nationalitics of the USSR. 

The single process of the solution of the nationalities question and of 
socialist construction resulted in the formation of free socialist nations 
and nationalitics united, not only due to common territory, language, 





2 On the Sixtieth Anniversary Since the Formation of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics Resolution of the CPSU Central Committee of February 19, 1982, Muscow, 
1982, p. 3 (in Russian) 

* CPSU in Resolut.ons and Decisions of Congresses, Conjerences and Plenary 
Meetings of the Central Committee, Vol. 2. pp 251-252, Moscow, 1970 (in Russian) 

> V_ 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 454 








utture and economic organisation, but also to their socio-political 
and ideological unity. Socialist national relations characterised by coope- 
ration, mutual assistance, equality, friendship among peoples, organic 
unity of the national and the international in the lives of the peoples 
took shape. All this created conditions for a continuous and unswerving 
progress of the peoples, and warded off the danger of their lagging 
belund, of their isolationism and defenceclessness, 

In the economy socialist construction led to the formation in each 
republic of an industrial base and large-scale mechanised agrice#iture 
and paved the way towards what was predicted by Marx to be a harmo- 
nious national and international coordination of the social forms of pro- 
duction, ® 

The solution of the nationalities question in the socio-political sphere 
brought about the creation of uniform social structures in the republics, 
the development of the working class as the major social force leading 
towards the rapprochement between nations, and the formation of social- 
ist peasantry and the people's national intelligentsia. Thus, a socialist 
iullinational statehood meeting the interests of cach nation and the 
Union as a whole emerged. 

Mie cultural revolution and socialist transformations in the cultural 
life have brought about striking changes. A socialist system of values 
and institutions took shape within each nation; more than filty peoples 
received their written and literary language; cach republic set up large 
creative collectives, scientific associations, and a system of higher and 
secondary special education. Scientific and cultural achievements became 
of national, and ino many cases even of international importance. 
\ Soviet culture, uniform in its socialist content and diverse in its na- 
tional forms, took shape, and the process of mutual enrichment of cultures 
was under Way 

Positive changes also occurred in the destinies of the peoples. Some 
of them were saved from becoming extinct, while others gave up inter- 
necine strife. New aspects of the cultural life of Soviet people—-Soviet 
patriotism and socialist internationalism—were developing. 

The leading and guiding role of the CPSU in national relations be- 
came a decisive factor determining the progress of the Soviet people and 
a reliable guarantee of the unity of Sovict national and international in- 
terests. The Leninist nationalitics policy based on the principle of the 
proletarian and socialist internationalism won a final victory. 

The revolutionary transforming activities of the peoples, which, under 
the guidance of the Communist Party, rallicd into the Union of Soviet 
Socialist: Pepublies, resulted in the building of a developed socialist 
society. Mature socialist social relations have been established in the 
MISSP and the task of evening out the levels of economic development of 
Soviet repubhes has been, in the main, solved. A new historical entity 


of poople--the Soviet people—-has been formed. This entity is based on 
the inseparability of the historical destinies of Soviet people, on far- 
reaching oljective changes, both material and cultural, and on the 

| ! non of the working class, the peasantry and the intel- 
iigrentsia. The entity is a result of the growing internationalisation of 
economic and social title, of the development of socialist nations in the 


USSR, between wiloch the relations of genuine equality, fraternal mutual 
asststance, cooperation, respect and rec procal trust have taken shape. 
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All radical changes in the life of socialist nations and nationalities 
of the Sovict Union were retlected and formalised in the new Constitu- 
tion of the USSR, the Constitution of the developed socialist socicty. 

The further allround drawing closer together of Sovict peoples is the 
principal trend in the development of relations among nationalities in 
the USSR. It provides for growing consolidation of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Neither automatic nor spontaneous, this process is 
provided for by the Marxist-Leninist nationalities policy of the Commun- 
ist aly of the Soviet Union which is a united international organisation 
itsell. 

Successfully developing is the united economic complex of the USSR— 
the material foundation of fraternity and friendship among the peoples 
which jointly solve the key problem of overall economic progress, i.c., 
the task of intensifying production. 

The CPSU has been unswervingly pursuing the policy of developing 
material and cultural potential of the republics and its internationalist 
utilisation with the aim of ensuring the harmonious and integral progress 
of the national economy. 

The public ownership of the means of production, primarily the pro- 
perty of all people, as well as centralised planning made it possible to 
rationally distribute the productive forces, ensure freedom for ccunomic 
manoeuvring, a deeper socialist division of labour and specialisation and 
cooperation of production among republics. The integration of cconomic 
potentials and resources of all republics accelerates the development of 
each of them. An integral development of the economy is all the more 
important in the Soviet Union, a country 56 per cent of the territory of 
which is in the northern non-cultivated zone, 15 per cent is covered by 
the deserts of the Central Asia and Kazakhstan, in which over 50 per 
cent of the energy and raw material resources lie to the cast of the 
Urals and to the north of Kazakhstan in the as yet forbidding and spar- 
cely populated areas where the vastness of the teiitory coniplicates 
transportation and communications problems. 

Nevertheless, the socialist system of cconomy, the internationalist 
cooperation of nations and nationalities of the USSR has_ produced 
amazing results and convincingly refutes the fabrications of anti-commun- 
ists that the socialist cconomy is “inefficient”. The volume of industrial 
production in the USSR for sixty years increased by 537 times, including 
the RSFSR—50!1, the Ukrainc—289, Byclorussia—729, Uzbckistan—428, 
Kazakhstan—928, Georgia—304, Azerbaijan—144, Latvia—47, Lithua- 
nia—63, Moldavia—973, Kirghizia—711, Tajikistan—902, Armenia— 
1,036, Turkmenia—209, and Estonia—50 times. (The data on the Baltic 
aepublics are compared with the 1940 level.) These facts testify to the 
results of the socialist management, the processes of bringing closer to- 
gether the levels of the cconomic development of the republics, — the 
results of applying the principle of the socialist internationalism in the 
economy. 

The Sovict Union was witnessing a mass movement towards a worthy 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of the USSR. The socialist emulation 
between labour collectives of republics, regions and cities has assumed 
new internationalist forms, including the discharge of the intcernationalist 
duty concerning timely and high-quality interrepublican deliverics, the 
movement under the slogan “Sixty Shock Labour Weeks for the 60th 
Anniversary Since the Formation of the USSR” and so on. 

The new stage in the development of the Soviet Union puts on the 
agenda new tasks and requires new solutions, first of all the maxi- 








mum use of the material and labour resources of each repuolic in inten- 
sifying production in the USSR as a whole, Today further progress of 
socicty and the growth of the people's well-being depends primarily on 
the complex character of the solutions and on collective eflorts of all 
republics. This also refers to the development of the energy and raw 
material resources of Siberia, the Soviet Far East and the northern part 
of the RSFSR so as to place these regions at the service of all the 
peoples of the Soviet Union. It also relates to the accelerated devclop- 
ment of agriculture in Russian Non-Black Soil areca which affects the 
economic and social progress of the USSR. Joint social practice andsthe 
achievement of common objectives is a sign of the Soviet way of life 
and a factor of the further drawing closer together of the peoples and 
the consolidation of their friendship. 

There is a very important aspect in the development of nations: the 
problems of improving socialist democracy in the sphere of national re- 
lations. Soviet experience has corroborated the immense vitality of the 
Leninist principles of organising multinational Soviet statehood, The 
organic interlink of socialist federalism and democratic centralism 
yuarantces the peculiar interests of nations and nationalities, as well as 
the sovercign rights of the republics, providing for an enhancement of 
their role in resolving nationwide problems, blocking the way to regional 
and national isolationism, and guarantecing common interests of the fra- 
ternity of Sovict peoples. 

The achievements of the Sovict people show that the development of 
socialist democracy leads to greater cooperation between and mutual 
enrichment of nations and nationalities of the USSR and to the intensi- 
fication of the federative principles of Soviet society. Article 70 of the 
Constitution reads: “The USSR embodies the state unity of the Sovict 
people and draws all its nations and nationalities together for the pur- 
pose of jointly building communism.” It is precisely socialist democracy 
that consistently expresses the very essence of democracy, i.¢., the 
organisation of social intercourse, freedom of public activities, including 
in the sphere of national relations. Life itself has fully confirmed Lenin's 
conclusion that “big states afford indisputable advantages, both from 
the standpoint of economic progress and from that of the interests of the 
masses...°°? 

At the same time, on the basis of broader tics and integration proces- 
ses in the cconomy the contribution of each republic to the common 
cause of communist construction is growing. This demands a more clear- 
cut distribution of functions at a republican level. The legislative ini- 
tiative of union republics, their independence and responsibility in solving 
different questions are developing steadily. 

The enrichment of the cultural life of Soviet society, the growth of 
its diversity, and a “new tidal wave” in Soviet multinational art is 
simple evidence of the unswerving cullural progress of the Soviet peoples. 
There arc, on the average, 833 citizens with higher and secondary (comp- 
lete or incomplete) education in the USSR per each one thousand people 
employed in the national economy 

The ideological and political cohesion of the nations and nationalities 
of the USSR has been enhanced, this finding its expression in a single 
internationalist culture of the Soviet peoples. This new culture absorbs 
everylling important from the achievements and traditions of the nation- 
al cultures. This is why it is more open, broader and more multi-faceted 


’V_ 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p 146 











than each of them taken separately. It is capable therefore of concentrat- 
mnge in atself all the progressive and ‘umanistic features created by world 
culture, and of absorbing it to make this the property of national cultures. 
In this way the bright diversity of the cultural life of different nations 
and nationalities forms the unity of culture of the Soviet people: the 
culture is enriched by new features, the good, age-old traditions are 
restored, and everything that has become outmoded and obsolete is dis- 
carded. The cultural life of society and its progress are inconceivable 
without that process. The internationalist nature of Soviet culture safe- 
guards us against cultural isolationism which dooms nations to spiritual 
stagnation, and against illusory attempts to describe the past as a “gol- 
den age”. 

Under the conditions of developed socialism, the role of the leading, 
guiding and organising activities of the CPSU in the development of 
Soviet nations and nationalities and in the strengthening of their fra- 
ternal alliance is constantly growing. This role is an expression of an 
objective regularity, a sinc qua non and guarantee of the progress of the 
multinational Sovict socicty. 

The Soviet Communist Party keeps a watchful eye on the new proces- 
ses and problems in the sphere of national relations, and ensures timely 
and complete reflection of these questions in the activities of the Party, 
trade union and YCL organisations, and cconomic bodies. The strict ob- 
servance of the scientific principles of leadership, the Leninist style of 
work and the Leninist cadre policy is the true means for the implementa- 
tion of that task. The CPSU has been consistently working out the main 
directions of its national policy at the new stages of life of the developed 
socialist socicty. 

The role of the CPSU in the internationalist and patriotic education 
of the working people, its function as a scientific centre developing the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of the nationalities question and also its struggle 
against the bourgeois and revisionist falsifiers of the nationalities policy 
is growing. The constant enrichment and improvement of internationalist 
and patriotic education constitutes the principal condition for an acce- 
lerated ror of communism. The Party organisations closely tie in the 
improvement of the internationalist and patriotic education with the solu- 
tion of the socio-economic tasks of the republics and the USSR as a whole. 

The building of socialism and communisin in the Soviet Union resul- 
ted in the formation of a new historical type of personality—the Soviet 
man. Sociological surveys have shown that the rejection of national 
narrow-mindedness represents his characteristic feature. For the Sovict 
people it is human, spiritual, ideological and professional qualities that 
matter, rather than the nationality of the people with whom they deal 
in the course of labour anc everyday life. This property is both the result 
and the firm basis of the immense vitality "| the proletarian socialist 
internationalism in Soviet society. 

alhis is why the attempts by bourgeois and reactionary centres of 
anti-communist propaganda and “psychological warfare’ against the 
USSR, “addressed” to the constituent republics and aimed at enlivening 
nationalism and chauvinism, frustrating friendship among our peoples 
and the deformation of the Soviet people as an historical and interna- 
tionalist entity are doomed to failure. 

The report of ne CPSU Central Committee to the 26th Party Con- 
gress stressed in part: “The CPSU has fought and will always resolutely 
fight against such attitudes alien to the nature of socialism as chauvin- 
ism or nationalism, against any nationalistic aberration, be it, say, anti- 





Semitism or Zionism.” *® The success of that struggle is ensured by many 
factors, including the scientific basis of patriotic and internationalist 
education; the historical experience gained by the CPSU in the nation- 
ulities policy; the single system of the mass media and of bodies and 
organisations engaged in ideological and educational activities on the 
basis of Marxism-Leninism, the interests of the working people of alt 
the nationalities of the USSR who are against national’ strife, national 
arrogance and national nihilism. The immense vitality of proletarian 
internationalism lies in its genuinely popular historical roots. 

This is what the CPSU proceeds from in setting down main direc 
tions of its nationalities policy: 

—indefatigable consolidation of Leninist friendship between the 
peoples of the USSR, and effective contribution to the process of conso- 
lidation and development of the Sovict people as a new historical entity; 

—consistent implementation of the line towards further material and 
cultural development of cach republic with simultaneous maximum use 
of their potentials for a harmonious development of the entire country; 

-concentration of cflorts by the working people of all nations on the 
solution of the key ceconomic problem, i.¢., intensification of production 
and enhancement of the efficiency of the entire economic complex; 

the strengthening of the Union of Sovict Socialist Republics and 
consistent expansion of socialist democracy; 

development of the social structure of the population in the Soviet 
republics having in view the establishment of a classless society; 

-allround assistance to the progress of culture of every nation and 
nationality of the USSR, and further development of a single socialist 
culture of the Sovict people; 

—conercete and purposeful activities towards patriotic and interna- 
lionalist cducation of the working people, and a resolute rebuff to the 
campaign of slander launched by imperialism; 

~-a creative development of the Leninist doctrine of nations and 
national relations as applied to the conditions of developed socialism 
and gradual transition to communism. 

The history of mankind has left us quite a few complex and painful 
problems. They can be studied scientifically and solved fairly from a revo- 
lutionary angle only on the basis of the. proletarian internationalism and 
Marxism-Leninism. It is this basis that has created a historical oppor- 
tunity which enabled the peoples to wage a struggle for taking their des- 
linies in their own hands, and to rid national relations from coercive as- 
similation and genocide, colonialism and different forins of dependes.ce, 
inequality and backwardness. For the tiest time this was translated into 
life by the October Revolution and the Soviet people on an international- 
ist basis and in connection with the resolution of social problems. Lenin 
staled: “A socialist Soviet Republic in Russia will stand as a living 
example to the peoples of all countries, and the propaganda and revolu- 
tionising effect of this example will be immense.” * 

Today progressive states, parties and social movements of the world 
are aking wide use of the various aspects of experience gained by the 
CPSU in its political and ideological struggle against imperialism and 
reactionary nationalism and for genuine independence of the peoples and 
HaAtionsl rebirth, 





* The 26th Congress of the CPSU, Documents and Resolutions, Moscow, 1981, 
pp 73-74 
* VI. Lenin, Collected Works \ >! 26. p. 448 








For more than a century the communist movement has been in’ the 
venguard of the struggle for equality among nations This occurs be- 
cause, lirst, national emancipation in our day and age is an aspect of 
the social transformation of the world, of the strugale for the future of 
mankind. Second, the struggle for the democratisation of the relations 
between nations is a crucial factor of countering the policy of imperial- 
ini) directed at aggravating the international situation, and a factor of 
struggle against the threat of war and the extension and justification of 
the arms race. 

Lenin noted: “Our experience has leit us with the firm conviction that 
only exclusive attention to the interests of various nations can remove 
grounds for conflicts, can remove mutual mistrust, can remove the fear of 
any intrigues and create that confidence, especially on the part of workers 
and peasants speaking different languages, without which there abso- 
lutely cannot be peaceful relations between peoples or anything like a 
successful development of everything that is of value’ in present-day 
civilisation.” '° 

Imperialism has always regarded nationalism and chauvinisin as a 
tool of spiritual enslavement and of blinding peoples, as an ideological 
counterbalance to the communist ideas. The incitement of the Israch ag- 
gression and atrocitics in relation to Lebanon and the Palestinian people. 
gross interference of imperialists in the domestic affairs of Poland, 
Afghanistan, Kampuchea and some African and Latin American count- 
ries constitute recent cases in point. Such is the nature of the militarist 
campaign for the resumption of the cold war and intensification of the 
arms race, covered by the artificial chauvinistic hysteria in connection 
with the alleged military inferiority of the USA, the “Soviet menace”, and 
so on. It is on this “basis” that imperialism is intensifying its struggle 
against the national liberation movements to preserve the control of the 
monopolies over the economies and resources of the developing countries. 
Under conditions of a crisis within the capitalist economy, US imperial- 
isin is intent to expand its “national” interests—“vital interests’—to the 
global scale, openly trampling upon the national interests and dignity 
of even those whom it calls its allies. This is seen from the US interfer- 
ence in the economic contacts between Western Europe, on the one hand, 
and the USSR and other CMEA countries, on the other, the desire of the 
USA to hold back its allics from world resources, (0 impose on them its 
political and cconomic diktat, and selfishly exploit their economic diffi- 
cultics. 

The exacerbation of the nationalities question in the industrially deve- 
loped capitalist countries, which is an clement of a further aggravation 
of the general crisis of capitalism and a result of the intensification oi 
social and national oppression inherent in the growth of militarism, is a 
characteristic feature of our day. The curtailment of social programmes, 
grcatcr uncmployment and inflation are felt most acutely by the national 
minorities, as, for cxample, in the United States itsclf, where, along with 
the indigenous population of America (Indians). 11.5 per cent of the 
population (26.5 million) are Black Americans, 6.4 per cent (14.6 mil- 
lion) are Latin Americans, and 25 per cent (3.5 million) are Asians. 
There is no question § of their representation in the government, the 
autonomy or real provision with economic, social and cultural rights 
cither at the community or personal level 
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The struggle for the preservation of national sovereignty, for the 
rights of national minorities, and against the barbarous policy of the 
hourgeois civilisation" is increasingly becoming a component of the 
cutire system of the social problems of capitalism, and, in the tinal analy: 
sis, fuses with the tasks of a socialist remaking of social relations 

The formation and successiul development of the USSR is of ever- 
lasting international significance. It constitutes a key historical stage in 
the aye-old struggle of progressive humanity for equality and friendship 
of peoples, for a revolutionary renovation of the world, for the solving 
of acute problems, including nationality issues, inherited from capitalism, 
which the latter is secking to establish both as a reality and a principle. 
Today “there is no country or group of countries and no idcological or 
political school that has not felt the influence of socialism to one extent 
or another”. '? In our day and age, even imperialism is forced to reckon 
with socialism in the relationships among peoples and in social relations. 
All attempts to overcome and break up this influence, which the ruling 
quarters of the USA and its closest allies are aggressively trying to make, 
are doomed, inasmuch as new international relations are no longer an 
ideal, but a firm historical reality. Socialist international relations be- 
tween sovercign and cqual states brought together by the community 
of vital interests and aims, by the Marxist-Leninist ideology, and tied 
hy the bonds of comradely solidarity, mutual assistance, and allround 
cvoperation, are developing. These relations have been embodied most 
graphically in the socialist community where, like in the relations between 
the peoples of the USSR, the proletarian internationalism has developed 
into socialist internationalism, 

Socialist internationalism means: 

development of allround economic cooperation and mutual assist- 
anee, the implementation of a comprehensive programme of socialist 
tegration, coordination and dovetailing of economic policies of the 
fraternal countries and peoples: 

—purposeful cooperation, which includes exchange of experience in 
the strengthening of political unity and cohesion of countries of the com- 
munity, the development of socialist democracy, the claboration of a con- 
certed foreign policy line and defence policy of the fraternal countries in 
the interests of peace and towards a constructive solution of interna- 
tional issues; 

--consolidation of ideological community of the parties and peoples 
of the fraternal countries, collective enrichinent and development of the 
Marxist-Leninist theory, the educating of the working people in the spirit 
of the proletarian internationalism, implacability to nationalism, and 
counteraction to imperialist ideological subversions 

A further consolidation, development and introduction into social life 
of the principles of socialist internationalism: is ever more urgent because 
tous net only the socialist reality that is developing, but also the sub- 
versive activities of the reactionary forces which are striving to incite 
national strife and cultivate archaic prejudices 

Imperialism is improving methods of ideological and “psychological” 
wariare against socialist internationalism, going out of its way to specu- 
late on the difficulties encountered in the course of the development of 
world socialism. Tlowever, these latest subterfuyes suffer a flasco when- 
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ever the principles of suciilism are translated into reality unswervingly, 
creatively and consistently, Lnperialists may stand to gam only when i 
addition lo a combiutation of objective economic of geographic, listo! 
of present-day problems there emerge miscalculations of subjective mature 
liipertalisn particularly “appreciates” any violations ob the polities 
practice, lureygn economic activities, or the principles of the proletarian 
socialist internationalisin. As was pointed out in the decision of the 
CPSU Central Committee, life shows how vital it is for the ruling Com- 
wiunist Parties to consolidate their tics with the masses, pursue well- 
balanced realistic policy, educate the working people in the spirit of in- 
lernationalism, strengthen solidarity with the fraternal = states, give a 
tunely and fitting rebull to the enemies of sociilism, and avert sttuations 
in which alien, anti-socialist lorces may become active, and stop all the 
slots” where counterrevolutionarics tay hide themselves. The emergence 
vl such situations is in no way imevitable. The loyally to the principles 
vi the socialist internationalism and Marxism-Leninism which opened up 
boundless possibilitics for social endeavour serves as reliable basis 
lor the socialist development, effective combination of national and in- 
lernationalist interests, a collective resolution of contradictions and dift- 
cullics taking shape in the course of building a new society of under the 
influence of the international conditions in which socialism is develop- 
ing. The system of institutions of the international socialist cooperation, 
which embraces all spheres of activities—economic, political, military, 
diplomatic, scientitic, cultural, ideological and theorctical—serves reliably 
tu the community, 

The CPSU has consistently pursued a policy towards consolidating 
the soctilist community, bringing: closer together the socialist) systen 
on the basis of the principles of the proletarian socialist internationalism 
Ihe fidelity of the Leninist Party to the principles of revolutionary sob 
darily, its readiness to assist the peoples which are threatened by of 
actually subjected to imperialist aggression, or inteserence in their in- 
ternal aflairs, have been demonstrated more than once. The goodwill and 
tle sense of internationalist responsibility of the CPSU and the Soviet 
stale displayed in relations with other countries of the socialist system, 
in particular the readiness to normalise relations with the People’s 
Republic of China on a just and cquitable basis, are well-known. 

The nationalitics policy of the Marxist-Leninist parties in cach country 
is being concretely realised in conformity with the internal peculiarities 
and the history of this particular country. Experience shows that any vio- 
lation of the principles of socialist internationalism within a country 
engenders nationalistic deviations in international relations. 

The CPSU and other fraternal partics have consistently advocated 
the consolidation of solidarity of the socialist community with all the 
contingents of the international communist, working-class and national 
liberation movements. 
aA consistent and undeviating struggle of the communists for peace. 
against the aggressive policy of imperialism and the arms race spurred 
on by the imperialists that brings a threat of nuclear disaster to 
peoples, the struggle for the genuine interests of the working class and 
working people of their countries, for democracy, peace and socialism, 
i.c., the implementation by the world communist movement of its inter 
nationalist mission serves as a powerful factor for the further cohesion 
and growth of the prestige of the world communist movement, 

Against the backdrop of an aggravated international situation caused 
hy the policy of imperialism, above all US imperialism, of paramount 
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significance to the destinies of mankind is an active implementation of 
the Leninist strategy of peace upheld by the CPSU and the Sovict state 
trom the positions of the proletarian socialist internationalism, Thre 
Peace Programime for the 1980s, worked out at the 26th CPSU Congress 
wnd supplemented by subsequent initiatives by the Soviet Communist 
Party, ports to realistic and constructive ways leading to a lessening ol 
the threat ol War, expansion of detente, broader cooperation between states 
helonging to diflerent social systems, and the resolution of complex world 
issucs along the lines of honourable and equitable negotiations rather 
than on the road of conirontation. The CPSU regards such a pM®ev as 
the discharge of its internationalist duty and the ensurance of the in- 
terests of all peoples the world over. 

The Sovict Union imposes no patterns and “models” of a state system 
which ignore the peculiarities of any individual country. It has exerted 
vrowing itiuence on the course of history by its very cxistence, the 
practice of the new type of socialist international relations by force ol 
example i resolving the most complex problems which capitalism is 
unable te cope with. Tis common knowledge that socialism cannot be 
attained by evading: the general regularities discovered by Marxism- 
Leninism, confirmed by Soviet experience and by that of the countries of 
real socialisin, by the internationalist practice of the revolutionary strug 
vle and socialist creative activities. Nvither can there be any successful 
movement toward socialism without taking an overall account of the 
national specitics of each country. 

Ihe nationalities question has its own specifics in different countries. 
At the same tine, the experience of the USSR and other socialist count- 
rivs, sufficrently many-faceted and universal is a valuable aid in most 
diverse conditions. 

On the basis of that experience and of the principles of proletarian 
internationalism, the USSR and the traternal socialist countries are 
developing cooperation with the national liberation movement of Asian, 
African and Latin American peoples. 

Ihe trimuph of the Leninist principles of proletarian internationalism 
inahes itself telt graphically in the following features 

Virst, they were theoretically developed and practically implemented 
inthe principles of socialist internationalism and in the genuine solution 
of the nationalities problem 

Second, on the basis of these principles, there emerged socialist in- 
ternational relations exerting growing influence on the entire system of 
mternational affairs 

Third, the implementation of these principles in the sphere of relations 
hetween socialist and voung developing states has served as an import. 
ant factor in the strengthening of the forces of peace and in accelerating 
social progress in the contemporary world 

Pourth, these principles have been embodied in the invincible trend 
towards setting up a new system of international relations, and in the 
real process of mternational detente 

Ihe experience of the contemporary epoch has convincingly reaffirmed 
the immense topicality and deep vitality of the Leninist principles of 
proletarian internationalism which is an important aspect of Marxism 
bemusi godoo guarantee of the suecessial onplementation of the ideals 
WH freedom of peoples and social pustic 


Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 
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GREAT OCTOBER REVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN CHINA 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 14-22 
[Article by R. A. Mirovitskaya, candidate of historical sciences] 


World developments have corroborated anew the never fading signi- 
ficance of the triumph of the Great October Socialist Revolution and 
ils experience. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution exerted a tremendous revolu- 
tionising impact on the destinies of the peoples throughout the world, 
including the entire course of the national liberation movement of Asian, 
African and Latin American peoples, facilitating a more rapid climina- 
tion of the system of colonial enslavement. The truly historic fact. i. ¢.. 
the collapse of the colonial system of imperialism in ils “classic” forms 
by the 1980s is a law-governed result of that process. 

While celebrating the 65th anniversary of the October Revelution, we 
again turned to the first post-October years, the period of the general 
upsurge of the national liberation movement in countries o/ the East, 
— China. 

The far-reaching ideological influence exerted by the October Revolu 
tion on China and on all major currents of the liberation movement of 
the Chinese people during the first post-October years was determined by 
the specifics of socio-economic development and the peculiaritics of the 
liberation struggle in that country. It is common knowledge that for a 
long time the progressive leaders of the Chinese nation, though without 
any success, were searching for a way which would take semi-colonial 
ond semi-feudal China out of backwardness and poverty, though both 
thinkers and practical revolutionaries in China of that period had rather 
a vague idea of the future ideal of China. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution triumphed in Russia. More- 
over, it succeeded in safeguarding itself by routing imperialist interven- 
tion and defeating domestic counterrevolution. It was only natural that 
pregressive public in China, as well as in other countries met this event 
with keen interest. According to Qu Qiubo, one of the first Marxists in 
China, the attention of the Chinese public was attracted to the “tremen- 
dous din produced by the collapse of the old society ..Everyone was 
cager to understand the essence of that revolution and get a closer 
acquaintance with Russian culture...”'! 

Most progressive people of China welcomed the triunph of the re- 
volution in Russia. In his telegram to the Soviet government Sun Yatsen 


hy Qu Qiubo, Essays and Articles, Moscow, 1959, p. 89. 
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evpressed the hope that the “revolutionary parties of China and Russia 
will unite for a joint struggle”.? In his well-known articles Li Dazhao, 
one of the founders of the CPC, greeted the October Revolution as the 
‘light of a new world civilisation’? In Peking University, in Shenbao 
atid other newspapers he appealed for all to listen attentively to the news 
irom new Russia which was being built on the principles of freedom and 
humanism, and stressed that in conditions of “slanderous campaigns” it 
is unperative to “study Bolshevism, acquaint the peoples with it, and 
tell the truth about it to the public’. * 

One should bear in mind that information about the Russian Revolu- 
tion available in China was extremely scarce, and the reports gave a 
rough reflection not only of the essence, but also of the sequence of 
events. The Western press, which at that time was the principal source 
of foreign information, repeatedly predicted a fast collapse of Soviet 
Russia. Besides, the understanding by broad strata of the Chinese pub- 
lic of the essence of changes that occurred in Russia was complicated by 
u number of objective and subjective factors, including the specific fea- 
tures inherent in the public thought of China, In actual fact, prior to the 
triumph of the Great October Revolution, China had no idea about Mar- 
xisin, (ough some reports about Marx, Engels and their teaching reached 
China early in the 20th century, becoming known to a very small number 
of Chinese intellectuals. The movement to create a new culture, which 
was aimed against the feudal mainstays, and to develop science (Li 
Dazhao, Chen Duxiu, Lu Xin and others were the leaders of that move- 
iment) was a reflection of the growth of public forces at the end of the 
1920s. Due to China's economic backwardness, they regarded the ideals 
of socialism as unattainable at that period. 

In those conditions, the stories by eyewitnesses and participants in 
the events comprised an important source of information, especially the 
stories told by the Chinese workers who were returning to China from 
Russia,* and also the impressions about Soviet Russia and the meetings 
with the leaders of the Soviet Republic gathered by Western correspon- 
dents and political leaders which appeared in the Western press from 
time to time. Speaking at a mass rally in Peking in November 1918, Cai 
Yuanpei, a prominent bourgeois democrat and educator, stated that the 
Chinese workers who returned home brought to China the “glory of the 
Victorious state”. 

Nevertheless, the closest observers of the press of those days could 
understand that workers and peasants took power in Russia, and that 
the October Revolution differed radically from all previous revolutions. 
Newspapers and magazines (Taipingyang, Dongfang) carried some in- 
formation about the political measures and political principles of Soviet 
power, including the proposals on peace and discontinuation of war, the 
distribution of lond among peasants, the holding of clections, and the 
introduction of workers’ control at the enterprises. However, even the 
progressive public in China couid hardly understand the class nature ol 
the new power. 





> Quoted from Ping Ming, Mistory of the Chinese-Soviet Friendship, Moscow, 
1950. » 68 

' Li Dazhao, Selected Articles and Speeches, Moscow, 1965, p. 67 

* hid, pp. 67, 134, 14-21 

> Jindaishi Zilian, Peking. 1957, p. 100; Soviet-Chinese relations. 1917-1957 
Collection of Documents, Moscow, 1999, pp, 45-46 
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The Chinese press carried a report about the abrogation of inequitable 
treaties between tsarist Russia and foreign states.® The progressive pa- 
pers Minguy ribao and Beijing ribao carried articles on the negative po- 
licy pursued by the Soviet government vis-a-vis Japan which at that tine 
was extending the scupe of its aggression in China; on the peaceloving 
principles of Soviet foreign policy due to which, as was pointed out in 
a number of articles, the international positions of Sovict Russia were 
consolidated. The press also published the concluding part of the instruc- 
tion issued by the People’s Cominissariat for Foreign Affairs of the Rus- 
Sian Federation to the International Departinents of the Territorial So- 
viets of Deputies, which was preceded by the following appeal: “If the 
Chinese people are willing to give a rebull to the Japanese-European 
capitalists and fight against tyranny and injustice, they should closely 
unite with the Russian people because the Russians are best iriends ol 
the oppressed peoples.” 

The Chinese press also carried articles commenting more or less 
objectively on the foreign policy principles and diplomatic actions of the 
Soviet government, especially the latter's struggle against colonialism. 
lor example, on May 27, 1918 Minguo ribao wrote: “Proceeding from 
the principle of noninterference, the new government of Russia vigo- 
ruusly opposed the policy of oppression ...and it is doing all it can for 
the peoples to become happy... It has expressed profound dissatisfaction 
with Japan's aggressive policy... Lenin's government in Russia managed 
to consolidate itself because it is guided by the peaceable principles of 
noninterference. This is an example which China should follow.” A num- 
ber of articles in Dongfung Zazhi, Laodong and other publications dealt 
with the activity of Lenin, and a Concise Biography of the Leader of the 
Socialist Revolution in Russia was published.’ 

Against the backdrop of China's isolation from Russia only several 
outstanding thinkers could display genuine interest in the ideas of the 
October Revolution and understand its principles. First among them 
was Li Dazhao, an eminent Chinese Marxist, communist-internationalist, 
Professor of Peking University, and also Qu Qiubo, Chen Duxiu, Deng 
Zhongxia, Cai Hesen, Yun Daiying and others. Li Dazhao was among the 
first who not only grected the victory of the October Revolution but also 
saw in it the future for the Chinese people. In his articles written soon 
after the October Revolution—"A Comparison Between the French and 
the Russian Revolutions”, “The Defeat of ‘Pan...isms’", the “Triumph oi 
Democracy” (July 1918), “The Victory of Bolshevism” and “The Victory 
of the People” (November 1918)—he was the first in China to write 
about the historical inevitability of the repetition, on a worldwide scale, 
of the experience of the October Revolution which he called a “dawn of 
freedom”. “The future world will be the world of the red banner,” he 
stated. * 

The importance of his activitics aimed at drawing attention of Chinese 
publia to the developments in Russia can hardly overstated. In his 
articles which were often published simultancously in a number of Pek- 
ing and provincial progressive periodicals, in his lectures to the students 
of Peking University where he taught a special course of historical ma- 
terialism, the history of socialist doctrines and socialist movements, social 





* Sce Shenbao, Feb. 17, 1918. 
* Dongfung Zazhi, Vol. 15, No. 3, 1918; Laodong, No. 2, 1918. 
* Li Dazhao, Selected Articles and Speeches, p. 67 
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legislation, and in teachers-training colleges where he delivered lectures 
on sociology, philosophy, history and history of women’s movement Li 
Dazhao explained the essence of the developments in Russia, paying spe- 
cial attention to the specific features of the October Revolution, and the 
character of home and foreign policies pursued by Soviet power. He and 
his closest associates did a great deal to make the developments in Rus- 
sia well known throughout China, so that the Chinese patriots 
“would like to understand the essence of that Revolution’.® They 
turned to the study of Marxism and the experience of the October 
Revolution, 

During the first quarter of the 20th century the winning of sovereiffnty 
and independence constituted a most acute problem for China. For 
example, well-known are the hopes and disappointments of the Chinese 
during the Versailles Conference. It is precisely for this reason that 
Soviet foreign policy exerted perhaps the strongest influence on the ge- 
neral democratic public opinion in China, and attracted its attention to 
the October Revolution. 

After the power of the working class was established in Russia, pro- 
letarian internationalism which served as a basis tor relations between 
national contingents of the proletariat from different countries turned 
into a basic principle of the government policy pursued by Soviet Rus- 
sia. The Soviet state was developing its relations with Eastern countries 
guided by the ideas of internationalism. Since the very first days of its 
existence the government of the dictatorship of the proletariat bent every 
effort to establish new, truly friendly and equitable relations with China 
in conformity with the foreign policy platiorm elaborated even prior to 
the October Revolution. 

At the end of 1917 and the beginning of 1918, the Soviet government 
tried to start up negotiations with China's mission in Petrograd for the 
establishment of friendly relations based on full equality between the 
two countries. It proposed to begin talks on the renunciation of all spe- 
cial rights and privileges of Russia in China, including exterritoriality, 
consular jurisdiction, concessions, “boxer” indemnities—the money China 
Was supposed to pay Russia to compensate the losses during the “Bo- 
vers” uprising in 1900, which amounted to 184 million roubles according 
to the rate of exchange in 1901. The Soviet government restored China's 
sovereignty over the territorial strip on which the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way was built. It proposed to discuss the redemption of the railway 
ahead of time by means of compensating by the Chinese national ca- 
pital of the part of money invested in the building of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway or its joint Soviet-Chinese commercial exploitation. The Soviet 
government declared null and void the treaties which it regarded as 
inequitable, including the Russo-Chinese treaty of 1896, the Peking Pro- 
tocol of 190i, and also the secret Russo-Japanese treaties of 1907-1916 
which had a bearing on China.'® Those treaties granted. tsarist Russia 
concessions and privileges for the building of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way (including right of wav) and delineated the spheres of influence in 
Manchuria. 

This programme called for giving back to the Chinese people all what 





* hid, p. 134. For details sc VO A) Krivtsov, Vo AW Krasnova, Li Dazhao, From 
Revolutionary Democratism to Muarvism-Leninism, Moscow, 1978; Y. M. Garushyants, 
The foreword to the Collection, Li Dazhao, Selected Articles and Speeches, Moscow, 1965 
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was taken from it by the tsarist government either independently of in 
concert with the Japanese and the allies. 

In its foreign policy report to the Fiith All-Russia Congress of the 
Soviets on July 4, 1918. the Soviet government reaffirmed its policy as 
regards Soviet-Chinese relations, 

The Soviet Union not only proclaimed its policy towards China, which 
inet the interests of both Soviet and Chinese peoples, but also was acti- 
vely working for the development of relations with that greatest semi- 
colony on the principles of equality and mutual respect. Soviet initiatives 
were advanced one aiter another. However, till the spring of 1920 the 
Chinese press carried only fragmentary reports about the Soviet foreign 
policy programme, The situation changed radically in the spring of 1920 
when the Chinese mass media carried in Chinese and Western languages 
the well-known appeal of the Council of People’s Comimissars of the 
RSFSR “To the Chinese People and the Governments of South and 
North China” of 25 July 1919 which for the third time repeated the So- 
Viet programme of developing relations with China.'! Since then Chin- 
ese public became an active force pushing its government onto the road 
of settling relations with the Soviet government, and the campaign for 
the norinalisation of relations with the USSR was increasingly fusing 
with the anti-imperialist movement of the Chinese people, giving it fresh 
uupulses. Thus, Soviet foreign policy became a factor exerting a positive 
influence on China's political life. 

The October Revolution and the consolidation of Soviet power im- 
pelled Chinese revolutionaries to begin to ponder on a new basis the 
historical destinies of their country. The most foresighted among them 
succeeded in raising the question of national and social emancipation in 
a new manner. Beginning with the “May 4th” period, the major revolu- 
tionary groups in China went over from separated actions towards a 
inassive national revolutionary movement, and a‘tention to the possible 
allies of the Chinese revolution increased. The attitude towards impe- 
rialism and towards the USSR became a watershed along which 
took place a dissociation between the forces of revolution and counterre- 
volution in China and other Eastern countries. Political and liberation 
processes got fresh impetus and accelerated considerably. 

In its turn, the Soviet state and the international communist move- 
inent, guided by the Leninist doctrine on national and colonial problems, 
expressed their readiness to render assistance to the Chinese patriots 
in discussing the problems of the Chinese liberation movement. the 
international situation, the experience gained by the Russian Bolshe- 
viks in the party construction, and so on. Revolutionaries of all 
countries found in the person of the Soviet state their moral and 
material base. 

The settling up. within a relatively short span of time, of the frst 
Marxist and communist societies, and, in 1921, of the Communist Party 
co China was a most vivid expression of the influence exerted by the 
ideas of the October Revolution on the liberation movement of the Chi- 
nese people. The Comintern, with the CPSU(B) as its leading section, 
considei:ably helped in creating the Communist Party of China. Apart 
from assistance in elaborating theoretical and political foundations oi 
the party, which were of policy-making significance to the Chinese revo- 
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lution, it also rendered the necessary organisational support.'? The in- 
ternational communist movement was guided by Lenin's instruction on 
the possibility of a transition of a backward country towards socialism, 
bypassing capitalism, provided it enjoys the support of and assistance 
from the advanced countries. 

The victory of the October Revolution ushered in a new stage in the 
development of proletarian internationalism, signiiving the triumph of 
the latter's principles. It became possible, ws a result of the consistent 
internationalist policy of the Leninist party of Bolsheviks which rallied 
the working people of different nations and nationalities of Rus¥ia in 
the struggle for the triumph of the revolution. The socialist revolution 
in Russia was accompanied by an unprecedented upswing of the inter- 
national proletarian solidarity. That was the beginning of the era of the 
internationalist cooperation between the Land of the Soviets and the li- 
heration struggle of the peoples oppressed by imperialism. 

The First Congress of the CPC adopted two documents—The First 
Programme of the Communist Party of China and the First Decision on 
the Aims Pursucd by the Communist Party. These documents stressed 
the proletarian character of the party and proclaimed the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat as the ultimate goal of its struggle. 
In conformity with the Bolshevik tradition, the first Chinese Communists 
elaborated their minimum programme: they proclaimed a slogan oi 
struggle against militaristic cliques and bureaucracy, and in defence of 
democratic freedoms. 

The theoretical level of the first Chinese Marxists was not high. This 
is corroborated by the well-known fact that only after the Great October 
Socialist Revolution the fragmentary intormation about scientific socia- 
lism of which the progressive Chinese intelligentsia was aware, began to 
transform into a world outlook, and into a set of ideological beliefs oi 
the vanguard of Chinese society. The very first vears of the post-October 
period were marked by the printing in Chinese of many works by the 
classics of the Marxist thought, including Wage Labour and Capital 
(1919), The Manijesto of the Communist Party (1920), Wages, Price and 
Profit (1922). Lenin's work Political Parties in Russia and the Tasks 
of the Proletariat was published in Chinese for the first time in Septem- 
ber 1919. All in all, prior to the formation of the CPC og | 1921) about 
ten of Lenin's works were translated, including From the Destruction of 
the Old Social System to the Creation of the New, A Great Beginning, 
Speech Delivered at the Third All-Russia Congress of Economic Coun- 
cils, Economics and Politics in the Era of the Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat, and his speeches at the Eighth and the Ninth Congresses of 
the Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 

The ideas and practice of the Great October Revolution exerted tre- 
mendous influence on the bourgeois leaders of China as well. Acade- 
mician S. Tikhvinsky rightly noted that they became the factor which 
impelled Sun Yatsen, the biggest figure in the national liberation move- 
ment in China during the first quarter of the 20th century, to radically 
revise his views on the national liberation struggle in China, and look 
for new friends and allies in this struggle.'? It was already mentioned 
that Sun Yatsen sent a message of greetings to the leaders of the Soviet 
state in the spring of 1918. 








7M |. Sladkovsky, “The Significance of Proletarion Internationalism in the 
lormation and Activities of the CPC", Far Custern Affairs, No. 4. PORT, 

9S LL Tikhvinsky, “The Great October Revolution and the Revolutionary Move- 
ment in China”, For Eastern Affairs, No. 2, 1982 
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Georgy Chicherin, in his turn, greeted Sun Yatsen as the “leader ol 
the Chinese revolution and the man who, since I9TL, under extremes 
diiticult conditions, continues to lead the Chinese working masses aga: 
inst their oppressors--the North Chinese and foreign bourgeoisie and the 
npertalist povernments’. Tlaving cinphasised that Soviet foreign poties 
programme is mirrored in the Decree on Peace and repeated in’ the 
Declaration concerning the peoples of the East, made public at the Fifth 
All-Russia Congress of the Soviets, Georgy Chicherin simultaneously 
“Stressed the community of interests of the peoples of Russia and China 
in the struggle against imperialism, '* 

Sun Yatsen did not receive Chicherin’s letter on time. However, as 
he later wrote, the foreign press of 1918-1920 carried several reports ou 
the “formal proposals” made to him by Soviet power. The lirst message 
he received from Georgy Chicherin was his letter of October 31, 1920. 
“LT wish you every success, dear Chinese brothers.” Georgy Chicherin 
wrote. “Keep going! The force that is oppressing you is getting weaker 
with every passing day. Wait a little bit, and your turn will coine soon. 
But you should not be wasteful of time. Trade relations between our 
countries should be established immediately. No chance should be lost. 
Let China decisively embark on the road of friendship with us. Our 
best wishes to you personally, and also to the Chinese people—the 
fighter against imperialism.” '° This message was received by Sun Yat- 
sen on June 14, 1921. ihe reply was sent on August 28, via the Soviet 
trade mission in London. Sun Yatsen wrote: “I would like to enter into 
personal contact with you and my other friends in Moscow. I aim extre- 
incly interested in your cause, particularly in the organisation of your 
Soviets, your Army and public education. | would like to know everything 
that you and others can tell me about these things, especially about edu- 
cation. Like Moscow, | would like to lay the foundations of the Chinese 
Republic deep in the minds of the younger generation—the toilers of the 
morrow.” Sun Yatsen expressed his best wishes to “a.” friend Lenin and 
to all those who have done so much for the cause of human freedom.” '® 
Having read this message, Lenin told Chicherin to be “amiable in every 
way and write on a more regular basis.” "’ 

Seviet historical literature has examined in detail the road traversed 
hy Sun Yatsen. the recognised leader of the Guomindang, the great re- 
volutionary democrat and head of the South Chinese government, towards 
the alliance and friendship with the USSR, which played an immense 
part in the further destinies of the Chinese people and the Chinese state. 
Ihe Communique signed by A. A. loffe, Soviet plenipotentiary represen- 
lative in China, and Sun Yatsen (January 1923) and the latter's appeal 
to the Soviet government requesting support for the South Chinese go- 
vernment and the liberation movement of the Chinese people (May 1923) 
was a landmark on that road. The urge to assimilate and creatively 
bring on Chinese soil the experience of the Russian revolution in the 
Pardy and Ariny construction and the practical steps in that direction— 
the invitation of Soviet political and military advisers to South China, 
the high appreciation of the contribution to the cause of reorganising the 
Guomindang, including the preparation of the fundamental documents of 





'* See FPD, Vol. Il, p. 416 

'> FPD, Vol. V, Moscow, 1961, pp. 718-719. 

 Soviet-Chinese Relations, 1917-1957, pp. 57-59 

'? Quoted from A. |. Kortunova, “Sun \atsen—a Friend of Soviet People’, Problems 
of the History of the CPSU, 1966, No. 10, p. 30 (in Russian). 
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the First Congress of the Guomindang and other facts—in no way mean 
that at some staye of his activities Sun Yatsen adhered to communist 
ideology, Of course, he went much farther along the road of cooperation 
with the CPC and the workers’ and peasants’ movement in China than 
his comrades-in-arims. However, he consistently adhered to revolutionary 
democratic views which were a far cry from the Marxist approach to the 
assessinent of Chinese society, of the problems of political organisation, 
and of the role played by imperialism. 

The unification of all objectively revolutionary patriotic forces into 
a single front was the principal task faced by the revolutionary forcgs 
of China carly in the 1920s. All major classes of the semi-colonial society 
were drawn into the struggle against the domination of imperialism. 

As is known, the elaboration of the basic provisions for the policy of 
a united front and the detinition of the allies of the proletariat in the 
struggle for national and social emancipation was done by Lenin who 
in his work The /nitial Sketch of the Theses on the National and Colo- 
nial Questions stressed the need to render assistance by all communist 
parties to the bourgeois-democratic liberation movement in backward 
countries. 

The examination of the common and the specific features in the deve- 
lopment of the revolutionary process in China, i. e., the combination of 
Marxism-Leninism with the practice of Chinese revolution, was carried 
out with the participation of Chinese Communists and patriots at the 
level of the Comintern. The question of tactical forms was to be solved 
mainly on the spot, in China, together with the Chinese and Soviet Com- 
munists. 

Guided by the Leninist instructions, the Communist International 
assisted the Chinese revolutionary movement in claborating the forms of 
a united front. Taking into account the situation obtaining in China— 
the relative weakness of the workers’ and communist movement, the 
clearcut anti-imperialist tendencies in the practical policy pursued by Sun 
Yatsen, the latter's reliance on the USSR in the struggle for solving the 
fundamental problems of China, and Sun Yatsen’s readiness to cooperate 
with Chinese Communists—-the Comintern recommended the Guomindany 
as an organisational form for a united front which, however, was to be 
reorganised (and Sun Yatsen agreed). It was necessary to determine its 
programme and structure clearly, and it was supposed to turn into a 
hody of a revolutionary coalition of the working class, peasantry, petty 
and national bourgeoisie, i. e. all major classes that took part in the 
Chinese revolution. 

The First Congress of the Guomindang opened in Guangzhou on 
January 20, 1921. It steered towards climinating the unequal treaties with 
furcign powers and signing agreements on the basis of observing equa- 
lily and sovereignty of the two sides. 

Sun Yatsen and the Guomindang welcomed the establishment of 
Soviet-Chinese diplomatic relations on May 31, 1924, which was not only 
an important event in Soviet-Chinese relations, but also delivered a blow 
to the entire system of colonialism in China. This promoted a general 
upsurge of the national liberation movement in the country and the begin- 
ning of the revolution on the nationwide scope. 

In the mid-1920s, the liberation movement of the Chinese people which 
look root under the influence of the October revolution entered the period 
of revolutions and national liberation wars. Safeguarding and supporting 
the Chinese revolution at all its stages was a majer clement of Sovict 
lar Eastern policy. 
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Of course, nowhere in the world was the development of the revolu- 
tionary process smooth and straightforward and can never be Lenin 
wrote: “Ht is undialectical, unscientific and theoretically wrong to regard 
He course of world history as sinooth and always in the forward diree- 
hon, Without occasional gigantic leaps back.” "® At the same time, his- 
tory teaches us: it is necessary to remain at the level of Lenin's require- 
ments, not to abandon the consistent class and international positions 
to be able to confirm and protect the revolution against the inevitable 
attempts of reaction to destroy it. 





18. V. I. Lenin, "Collected Works," vol 22, p 310. 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 


CSO: 1812/159-E 
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PRC FOREIGN ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No i, Jan-Mar 83 pp 23-32 


[Article by Z. V. Dashkevich, candidate of economic sciences] 


he foreign economic relations of the People’s Republic of China, one 

of the most dynamic elements of the country’s economy, exercise an 
efivetive influence on the fulfilment of domestic economic policy, which 
is directed at overcoming the country’s economic backwardness and to 
building up its economic potential. 

The PRC began expanding and consolidating its foreign trade with 
the capitalist world in the early 70s. Though it professed the idea of 
“independence and self-sufficiency, and reliance on own resources’, it 
could not, in effect, cut itself off from up-to-date foreign machinery and 
equipment, production technology, technical documents and other mate- 
ials, and management methods. Economic necessity compelled it to 
establish contacts with the outside world 

Import of machines and equipment was resumed.' A set of contracts 
was concluded in) 1972-1974 (mainly with Japanese, FRG and US tirms) 
lo the tune of approximately $1,800 imillion.? The contracts were for 
chemical fertilizer and fibre plant and for machinery for the metallurgi- 
cal, coal and petrochemical plants with their deliveries to be completed 
before the end of 1978. In the early half of the 70s, China imported 
machines and equipment worth slightly over $3,800 million, with im- 
ports in 1974 being approximately four times greater than in 1970. 

This trend led to an expansion of China’s foreign econoinic relations 
and to a visible increase in its foreign trade. In the early half of the 
70s, trade with other countries (in value at current prices) increased 
nearly 150 per cent. This spectacular growth, however, especially in 1973 
and 1974, was in a way fictional, because it reilected the inflationary 
turmoil witnessed in the capitalist world economy. Actually, in fixed 1970 
prices, China's foreign trade went up no more than 30 per cent.® 

A substantial modification of PRC foreign economic policy occurred 
in the latter half of the 70s. Following Mao Zedcong's death, the new 
leaders altered the approach to the nation’s economic problems, laying 
a stronger emphasis on foreign economic relations and trade. In effect, 
the concept of “reliance on own resources”, which would in orthodox 
terms mean exclusive use of internal potentialities for economic growth, 
was replaced by a course focused on enlisting external factors in the 





' In the fifties, imports of machines and complete equipment, mainly from the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries and from Central and Southeast Europe, totalled 
nearly $2,700 million. In the sixtics, machinery imported from Japan and Western Europe 
was estimated at $300,000.000. No machinery was imported from 1966 to the seventies. See 
Zhongeuo jingji nianjian, 1981, Beijing, pp. IV-i31 

- Based on figures taken from PRC Economy: Transport, Trade and Finance 
(1919-1975), Moscow, 1979, p. 182 (in Russian); Zhongguo jingji nianjian, Op. cit 
pp. IV-131, 132. 

2 Based on figures taken from PRC Economy , Op cit, p. 150, and Guoji maoyi 
wenti, No 3, 1981, p. 13 
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sphere of domestic economic development, that is, on massive importa. 
lion of up-to-date machinery and equipment and employment of advanced 
production technology. Foreign investors were invited, forengn scientiie 
and technical achievements came into demand, as did foreign methods 
cf organising and foreign managerial techniques 

Foreign trade is naturally the basic element in Clina’s economic rela- 
lions with other countries. And in the 70s the state of the world market 
worked to China's benefit here. The average annual accretion of the 
(physical volume) of world trade stood at 10 per cent in the early years 
of that period, and was still high enough after 1975, declining to 5 per 
cent, and did not drop lower than that until the early 80s (lo something 
like PT per cent im 1981 and 1982).* Afflicted by the crisis of the capitalist 
world economy, the international market saw an inflationary (constant 
though ununiform) increase of prices for manufactured goods and raw 
inaterials throughout the 70s. The economically advanced capitalist states 
hegan introducing protectionist measures and restricting imports from 
client countries, this also including certain Chinese exports. 

By and large, however, the trading conditions® that had prevailed 
throughout the 70s were favourable for the PRC. This may be illustrated 
by the following figures (with 1970= 100): 

Table | shows that China's 
Table} ‘fading conditions changed only 
slightly from 1970 to 1972. In 














Index of 1973, when the advanced capital- 

a 6 ty po ody ist states experienced a cyclical 

prices conditions upswing in a setting of growing 

end worldwide inflation, with pri- 

1971 95 “4 102 ces soaring in the world market, 

1972 102 97 105 the price of Chinese export goods 

1973 157 125 125 went up on average by 54 per 

1974 | 207 176 17 cent, whil ‘the price of goods that 

ph = 189 ++ China imported ‘ased I 
1976 i 160 116 por Cc mcrease overa 
1977 219 161 137 by only 29 per cent. As a result 

1978 | 237 177 133 the index of trading conditions 

1979 | 264 | = 220 9 climbed to 125. In 1974 and 1975, 








: = the Western economy expericnced 
—_— Guoji maoyi wenti, No. 3, 1981, the deepest economic crisis since 
ae World War Il. In 1975, owing to 
the substantial drop of prices in 
the world market, the overall level of prices for China's exports went 
down 4 per cent, while prices for its imports rose 7 per cent. The trading 
conditions index sank to 105. But in 1976, though prices for both exports 
and imports went down (6 and 15 per cent), trading conditions stood at 
ll. That year the Western economy began to recover. In 1977, overall 
prices for Chinese exports climbed 18 per cent and for imports only 0.6 
per cent, and the trading conditions index jumped to 137, the highest 
mark reached in the 70s. In the following two ycars, however, prices for 
China's export goods rose more slowly than those for its imports, the 
former going up 8 and 11 per cent and the latter 10 and 24. This had 
an unfavourable eficct on China's trading conditions, as the following tab- 
le, based on 1977 price indexes, shows: 





* See Guoji maoyi wenti, No 4, 1981, p. 11 
* The term “trading conditions’ expresses the relation of the index of average 
export prices to the index of average import prices 
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The changes in China's trading 


Table 2 














conditions in the 70s were also 

largely related to the commodity — jngex of aversge | ‘average Index of 
structure of both its exports and export prices Import conattions 
imports. Prominent among the — 

exports were raw and semi-fini- 

shed materials (more than 50 per 1977 100 100 100 
cent) *® and products of the light os hs fe : 
and textile industrics (in the late 








70s the latter's share was about 

20 per cent).’ Only an insigni- p. 
ficant percentage was sccouried 

for by products of the country’s 
engineering industry (2.4 per cent in 1979).* Imports consisted mainly 
of industrial raw matcrials and consumer goods (wheat, cotton, sugar, 
animal and vegetable fats, iron ore, pig-iron, rolled steel, chemical ferti- 
lizer and fibre, wool, artificial silk, rubber, paper and pulp, copper, alu- 
iminium, tin, nickel, phosphates, timber, leather, jute, and so on) which 
were also essentially identifiable as raw and semi-finished materials (ac- 
counting, as they did among exports, for over 50 per cent of total).® The 
share A machines, complete equipment and technology was about 20 per 
cent. ' 

Until 1977, the price of Chinese export goods rose more than that 
of imports. That was why trading conditions had been favourable. But 
after 1977 the situation reversed itself. Trading conditions deteriorated 
because the rise in import prices outstripped that of export prices. The 
price of sugar, vegetable oil, cotton, chemical fertilizer and fibre, rubber, 
iron ore, phosphates and paper, which accounted for more than half of 
China's imports (in terms of value) rose considerably, while that of such 
key Chinese exports as metallic ore, chemicals, arts and crafts, products 
of the light, textile and engincering industries, and farm produce, includ- 
ing foods, went up much less. (With the sole exception of petroleum, the 
price of which had also risen considerably.) 

In the setting described above, China's foreign trade developed at 
a relatively high pace in the latter half of the 70s and in the early 80s, 
yielding the following indicators (in 000 million dollars at current prices): 


— Guoji maoyi wenti, No. 3, 1M, 
































Table 3 

1975 | 1976 | 1977 | 1978 | 1979 | 1980 | 1981 
Total 14.8) 13.1] 15.0] 21.1] 29.3] 38.0) 40.4 
Exports 7.3] 7.2] 7.7] 10.0] 13.6] 18.1] 20.9 
Imports 7.5), 5.9) 7.3] Utd} 15.7) 19.9] 19.5 
Balance | —0.2/ 41.3) 40.4] —1.1) —2.1) —1.8) 41.4 
Source: Renmin ribao, 28 June 1979; 30 April and 


30 August 1982, Zhongguo jingji nianjian 1981, pp. Vi-4, 
China Business Review, July-August 1980, Vol. 7, No. 
4, p. 35S. 





* Sce Guoji maoyi wenti, No. 3, Song 14. 
See Zhongguo jingji nianjian 1981, Op. cit, p. 1V-48. 
* See /bid, p. 1V-129 

* Sce Guoji maoyi wenti, No. 3, 1981, p. 14 

” See Ihidem 
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Table 3 shows that in 1979 China's foreign trade had approximately 
doubled against 1975, with exports rising 90 per cent and import: 
110 per cent. If the base year were 1976, when China's foreign tradk 
stirank about I} per cent against the vear before, total growth would he 
120 per cent (with exports going up 90 and imports 170). But in’ tixed 
1975 prices, overall trade went up 60 per cent, exports 40 per cent and 
imports 80. The same calculations, but based on 1976 fixed prices, would 
yield a mere 40 per cent growth of total trade and of exports and im- 
ports in 1979." Ferther rowth of foreign trade (in current prices) was 
witnessed in the early 80s: 38 per cent in 1981 against 1979, with ex- 
ports going up 54 per cent and imports 24. 

In the late seventios, China’s import growth invariably exceeded growth 
of exports. In 1977, import growth (based on current prices) was, indeed, 
24 per cent, whereas exports grew only 7 per cent. In 1978 the figures 
were 52 and JO per cent respectively, and in 1979—41 and 36. The result 
of the then adopted imports policy, this trend led at first to a decline 
of the positive balance of forcign trade, snd then to an inercasingly 
negative balance. In 1980, however, the relation of annual import and 
export growth rales was reversed: exports outstripped imports, register- 
ing 30 per cent against the latter's 27. And in 1981, with exports rising 
more than 1S per cent, imports declined about 2 per cent, again yielding 
a positive balance of foreign trade. 

China's foreign trade in 1975-1981, especially after the death of Mao 
Zedong, came under the cumulative impact of factors which often operat- 
ed with opposite effect. The inflationary trends in the world market and 
the active though unbalanced policy of “four modernisations” sent fo- 
reign trade figures up. This on the one hand, while the protectionist 
measures of China's key trading partners, the economically advanced 
capitalist states, coupled with the measures that the Chinese leadership 
look after reassessing the nation’s economic potential, had a restrictive 
eflect on foreign trade. 

These factors, which affected the dynamics of China's foreign trade, 
and the new scale and schedule of its economic developinent plans, also 
distinctly influenced the structure of exports and imports. 

In 1975. manufactured goods (ready and semi-finished) accounted 
for some 70 per cent of China's exports (in terms of value). In 1978, 
this figure rose to 72 per cent. in 1979 to 77, in 1980 to 81. and the 
following year to 82. The share of industrial crops and other form pre- 
duce went down accordingly from 30 to 28 per cent, and thereupon to 
23, 19 and 18 per cent.'? In 1981 the share of manufactured goods rose 
to 53 per cent against 50 the year before, and that of raw and semi- 
finished materials declined accordingly to 47 against the previous 
year’s 50." 

The figures in Table 4 show that with total 1981 exports rising about 
170 per cent against 1977, export of products of heavy industry rose 
more than 350 per cent. while that of products of light industry and 
agriculture increased only a bit more than double (though the share ol 
the latter two groups had been declining year after year). Such consi- 
derable growth of exports in the heavy industry group is to be ascribed 





'* Comparison of figures based on fixed — prices reficcts the :elation oi 
factual volumes of goods involved in ioreign trade, whereas figures based un current 
prices yield a picture of current forcign trade. 

' See Zhongguo baike nianjian 1980, Bei meg 1980, p. 306. Zhongguc 
jingji nianjian 1981, p. V1-22; Renmin ribao, 30 August 1982. 

* See Renmin ribao, 30 April 1982 
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lo the fact that, for one thing, in Chinese statistics minerals and fuel 
(inetallic and dressed ore, petroleum and petroleum products, and coal) 
ure included under that head, and, for another, to the fact that their 
price rose visibly during that period (admittedly, growth of that industry 
ulso played its part). 

The structure of imports, like that of exports, witnessed certain mo- 
difications. Whereas in 1975 means of production accounted for some- 
thing like 85 per cent of iniports and consumer goods for about 15," 
the figures edged closer to 81 and 19 in 1978 and 1979,'* which was, 
hy and large, nearer to the average annual figures for the 30 years of 
the People’s Republic of China.'® In 1981, the share of manufactured 
goods shrank to 63 per cent against 65 per cent in 1980, while that of 
raw and semi-finished materials rose accordingly to 37 per cent from the 
previous vear's 35.' 

































































Table 4 
Structure of PRC Exports in 1977-1981 (Value in thousand million dollars, share in per 
cent) 
197° 1978 1979 
er cent $2 
Value Shar. E e | or igt7 E e | %e 
| 2 a - - | te 
| 
Total 7.7 100.0 19.0 | 100.0) 129.9 13.6 | 100.0) 136.0 
Heavy industry 2.0 26.4 2.5} 25.5) 125.0 4.3} 31.9) 172.0 
Machinery and equip- 
Py aa : a's 0.2 2.9 0.3} 2.4}130.8 
ight industry +) on gl 47) 46.9 6.1 | 45.0) 129.8 
Farm products 5.7} | 73.6) | 58] o7'6| '3'-8} | 3'0) ost liia.3 
1980 | 198! 
Value Share Pv ‘S78 Value Share a ry} 
Total 18.1 100.0 133.1 20.9 | 100.0 115.5 
Heavy industry 7.1 39.4 165.1 9.1 43.4 128.2 
Machinery and equip- 
ment 0.5 2.7 165.7 28 p68 
Light industry 7.6 41.8 124.6 8.1 38.9 106.6 
larm products 3.4 18.8 | 106.2 | 3.7 17.7 108.8 














Based on figures taken from Reamin ribao June 28 and Sept. 28, 1979; Aug. 31 and 
Nov. 12, 1980; Aug. 39 1982; Guoji maoyi wenti, No. 1, 1980, pp. 15, 16; No 3, 1981, 
p. 5; Zhongguo bake nianjian 1980, p. 393; Ziongquo fing}: nianjian 1981, pp. 1V-128, 
129. 


The figures in Table 5 reveal that, though the total value of imports 
in 1980 had nearly doubled against 1978, the group that included raw 
and semi-tinished materials for heavy imdustry, machinery, equipment 
and instruments went up only about 50 per cent, while imports of raw 
materials for light industry went up nearly 130 per cent, farming macni- 





'* See Zhongguo jingyi nianjian 1981, p. V 1-22 
See Zhongguo baike nianjian 1980, p. Wb 
* See Aankua auchayu, No. 1, 1981, p 2 

1 Rennun ribao, 30 April, 1982 
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Table 5S 
Structure of PRC Imports in 1978-1981 (Value in thousand million dollars, share in 

















per cent) 
1978 1979 1980 1981 
= es =o 
pi gi 8 el s|e] te]: | ¢ | 
$1 4|5 ; ts |S) 81k] SF] a] k& 
Total 11.1 (100.0) 15.7 1100.0) 141.41 19.9 1100.0) 126.8) 19.5 | 100.0) 98.0 


Raw and scemi-fini- 
shed materials for 
heavy industry, 
machines, equip- 
ment, instru- 


ments 6.2] 55.7] 9.2) 58.3) 148.4) 9.4} 47.2) 102.2 

Machines, equip- 

ment, instru- 

ments 0.7) 6.7) 2.3) 14.7) 328.6) 5.5] 27.5) 239.1} 5.1 | 26.2 | 92.7 
Complete  equip- 

ment : 0.2} 2.0} 1.0} 7.6)500.0) 2.6] 12.9] 260.0 


Grain, animal and 
vegetable fats, 


chemical fibre, 
fertilizer and oth- 
cr raw materi- 
als, paper and 
pulp, consumer 
goods 4.9} 44.3) 6.5} 41.7) 132.7] 10.5 e. 








Raw materials for 
light industry 2.1) 19.4) 2.7] 17.2)128.6) 4.8] 24. 
Means of producti 



































on fur agricultu- 
re 0.7] 6.3, 0.9] 5.9)128.6) 1.5] 7.3) 166.7) . 20. at ane a 
Consumer goods 2.1} 18.6] 2.9] 18.6) 138.1) 4.2] 21 i 44.8) 5.3. | 27.4 | 126.2 














Based on figures taken from Renmin ribeo, 28 June 1979, 3) April 1981, 9 August 
1982; Zhongguo baike nianjian 1989, p. 393; Xinhua information bulletin, \0 February 
1980, p. 5; Zhongguo jingj n-anjian 1981, p. 1V-128, VI-4; Javan Esonomec Journal 
29 January 1980. 


nery and implements more than 110, and consumer items 100. In 1981, 
when total imports went down a mere 2 per cent, imports of machinery, 
equipment and instruments dropped more than 7 per cent and imports 
of consumer goods increased 26 per cent. These —< reflect changes 
in China's foreign economic policy, notably in the field of imports, that 
occurred in the late 70s and stimulated importation of goods needed for 
the promotion of agriculture and light industry, and also for stabilising 
thi? home market. 

The measures taken by government offices to suit this change ol 
course affected China's trading and economic relations with other coun- 
trics. Imports of machinery, equipment and metals, that is, of goods for 
immediate use in industry, were reduced, while those of commodities that 
were meant, in the final analysis, to meet the consumer demand, were 
increased. 

The change of PRC policy in the late seventies led to a rise in im- 
ports of machinery, equipment and production techniques, and also to 
nore loans and to admission into the country of foreign investors. 
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In the latter half of the seventies imports of machinery and equip- 
ient increased spectacularly—as much as 560 per cent over the early 
seventies. Starting in 1975 and until the end mi 1977 China contracted 
purchases to the tune of $2,200 inillion. And in the next two years the 
livure rose to as much as $9,600 million.'® (The peak was reached in 
1978 when contracted purchases totalled $7,800 million or nearly twice 
us much as in the five preceding years.) As provided for in the contracts 
signed in 1973-1978, more than 80 per cent of the value involved, to- 
tallingg $11,700 million, concerned complete equipment.'® In 1979, hqy- 
ever, the size of the transactions involving complete equipment for large- 
scale ventures declined visibly. 

All in all, from 1975 to 1979 inclusive, China imported more than 
$12,000 million worth of machinery and equipment, or thrice as much 
us in the carly hall of the seventies. In 1980 and 1981 imports under 
the same head were estimated at about $11,000 million. 

While unports of these goods were of a large scale, imports of tech- 
nolowy were, as a rule, negligible. Funds spent on technology were on 
average a mere 3 per cent of the total value of imported machinery and 
cquipment, and in some vears as little as 1 per cent and less. The cigh- 
lies are Witnessing a radical change of approach. In 1980, purchases of 
technology accounted for 12.6 per cent of total spending on machinery, 
equipment and technology, and for as much as 289 per cent in the 
following vear. © 

In carly 1979 it became clear that the all-out importation of machines 
and equipment was overstraining China's material, financial and manpower 
resources in view of its insufficiently developed infrastructure, limited gold 
wd curreney reserves, *! shortage of skilled labour and trained techni- 
cians, strains on the energy supply, and other weaknesses of the eco- 
nomy. The country’s leadership had no choice but to reduce imports. In 
1979 purchases of machines and equipment (under concluded contracts) 
dropped to $1,800 million,*? though actual imports continued to grow 
($2,300 nullion against 700 million in 1978). 

An all-China foreign trade conference at the end of 1979 revealed 
the negatiwe aspects of machinery imports and worked out a set of 
guidelines to remedy the situation. Its kev instructions were aimed at 
year unports of machines, equipment and technology to the need for 
“rectifying the economy”. This meant shifting the accent on develop- 
ment of agriculture and the light and textile industries, and certain 
other economic fields, while machinery imports would be confined to 
furthering the development of energy resources, of the basic industries 
and transport, and to expediting mobilisation of untapped potentialities 
and modernisation of operating enterprises. Stress was lid on the grow- 
ing capacity of China's own engineering industry and, notably, its abi- 
lity to supply mussing and spare parts, ete.. for imported industrial equip- 
ment. The conference emphasised the need for strict control over the 
importation of complete equipment 

The reduction of machinery and equipment purchases was the result 
of a realistic assessinent of China's capacity for buying and using foreign 





' Based on figures from PRC Leonomy Op «at 
mannan TORT pp IN-DAL, 182 
" See Zhongguo jingn manjrun 1981, p 1-131 
* Sce /bid: Shine pngn dacbac, 15 March 1982 
In 1979 PRE gold and curreney reserves amounted to some $7,500 million, 
J7ienggue prnrong 1981 No 7 p15 
Sec Zhonguun png mantian T9871) pp IV-1S! 
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plant aud technology rather than a change in approach to the role of 
the external factor im securing the goals of national economic develop: 
ment, Large-scale importation of foreign machinery has not been re- 
ounced, It is only being adjusted to the country’s capability so as tou 
avoid exacerbating the already existing problems or creating new ones 
(though this is not always possible: protection of national industries 
against the tremendous pressure of the practically unrestricted flow of 
imported means of production and consumer goods has become a major 
problem). # 

Expanding imports trom developed capitalist states has created the 
problem of paying for them. Until recently, the bulk of the requisite 
funds came from the proceeds for Chinese commodities sold abroad, But 
despite considerable efforts to consolidate exports, above all lo advanced 
capitalist countries, the cupacity for expanding them is still fairly limited. 
This, indeed, has been one of the main reasons for the radical change of 
policy in using foreign loans and admitting foreign capital. 

Use of foreign financial resources to speed the country’s economic 
development began soon alter the establishment of the People's Republic 
of China. Under an agreement concluded in February 1950, the Soviet 
Union granted China five-year credits of $300 million (270 million roub- 
les) at an annual interest of | per cent repayable in a ten-year period 
(1954-1963).7* All in all, from 1950 to 1961, Soviet credits to China for 
econcinic and military purposes totalled nearly 2,000 million roubles. 

Somewhere in mid-1978, Chinese agencies began establishing contacts 
and negotiating credits with financial quarters in economically advanced 
capitalist countries. By the end of 1979, the Bank of China signed ag- 
reements under which credits climbed to a total of $27,600 million, ** 
including export credits from Britain, France, Italy, Canada, Sweden, 
Australia and Belgium to the tune of $11,800 million. But the PRC was 
too cautious to use up so substantial a sum. By the end of 1979 actual 
utilisation of these credits was kept down to soimc $3,000 million.”” And 
it is fairly safe to predict that China will not use up the full amount of 
granted credits, because their size and the terms of settlement would 
inflate its foreign debt to perilous proportions. At the same time, however, 
in the revenue of the PRC state budget of 1979, totalling 110,300 million 
vuan (some $71,000 million), foreign credits amounted to only 3,500 
million yuan (about $2,300 million) or 3.2 per cent, whereas in 1981, 
with revenue totalling 108,900 million yuan ($59,800 million), forcign 
credits stood at $4,000 million or 6.7 per cent.” 

When invoking foreign finance, China prefers long-term low-interest 
credits granted by governments or international monetary organisations, 
though it is clear that unlike the high-interest short- or medium-term 
commercial or bank loans they are usually tied to certain conditions 
and restrictions. Under this head, for example, come the $2,000 million 
granted by the Japanese Export-linport Bank under an agreement signed 
of@15 May 1979%% and the US governmental credit of $2,000 million 


? See, inter alia, the editorial article, “Defend and Develop National Indusiry”, 
in Renmin ribao, 24 April, 1982 | 

* See Soviet-Chinese Relations (1917-1957), Collection of Documents, Moscow, 
1959, p. 223 _ 

2 See The Leninist Policy of the USSR Towards China, Moscow, 1968, pp. 204, 205. 

** By the end of 1981 the sum of possible credits under agreements signed by China 
with foreign states approached $31,000 million 

* See Zhongguo jingji nianjian 1981, pp. 1V'-132, 133 

** Based on figures from Renmin ribao, 13 September 1980 and 24 August 1982. 

** See Renmin ribao, 4 September 1979; Japan Times, 31 March 1979. 
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nevotiated in September 1979 during Vice-President Mondale’s visit to 
the PRE. & 

Joint ventures are a new form of enlisting outside capital for China's 
cconomic development. Reports that the Chinese side was inviting capi 
alist investors to participate in such ventures in PRC territory first 
appeared in 1978. 

Laving the legal foundations for cooperation with foreign private 
firms the 2nd Session of the Sth National People’s Congress adopted a 
law on joint enterprises on | July 1979, defining the key principles of 
foreign participation in mixed firms: their minimal share, the procedure 
of endorsing contracts, composition of managing boards, division of #v- 
idends and their transfer abroad, and so on. 

The reception that this act was accorded in the West was fairly 
restrained. This was evidently due to its general nature and the absence 
of provisions for a wide range of specific issues (taxation, protection of 
investinents, circulation of foreign currency, and the like), which were of 
prime interest to foreign investors. 

The 10th session of the National People’s Congress Standing Com- 
mittee ruled on 30 July 1979 to establish a Foreign Investment Commis- 
sion with the following functions: elaboration jointly with pertinent go- 
vernmental organisations of policy and legislation governing foreign 
capital: elaboration of management inethods for mixed ventures and of 
procedure for the examination and endorsement by appropriate instances 
of agreements and contracts concluded by mixed enterprises as well as 
of their constitutions; overall supervision of central as well as local 
agencies using foreign capital. 

By decision of the PRC State Council an international credit and 
investnent company was founded in October 1979 with the function of 
inviting, directing and using foreign capital, importing modern equipment 
and technology, and establishing joint enterprises on instructions from 
local and central sectoral agencies in accordance with the law on joint 
Chinese-foreign ventures. 

An important area in which foreign capital is invoked is off-shore 
exploration and extraction of oil. In 1978 and 1979 the proper Chineso 
quarters examined the possibilities of such cooperation, and a decision 
was taken to conclude so-called risk contracts envisaging two phases -- 
lirst, geophysical exploration and, second, prospecting and starting up 
extraction 

Ne less important, and possibly even more so, was the establishment 
of “special economic zones” in PRC territory. In Julv 1979 the Chinese 
governnient introduced a special policy for Guangdong and Fujian pro- 
vinees and established “special economic zones” there (Shenzhen, Zhu- 
hai and Shantou in Guangdong province and Xiamen in) Fujian’ pro- 
vince) in order to encourage foreign firms and individuals, and overseas 
Chinese from llongkong and Macao, to engage in joint industrial, ag- 
ricullural, commercial, tourist, building and service ventures with or 
without investment by the Chinese side 

To increase the inflow of foreign currency and modern industrial 
equipment, Chinese foreign trade agencies adopted what thev called 
joint trading methods: industrial and commercial cooperation and goods- 
payback agreements (the former usually envisaging the processing of 
raw materials or assembly of items from parts provided by the foreign 





* See Renmin riboo, 29 September 1979 (ne conerete agreement has been reached 
we for) 
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ehent and the latter for provision of equipment payable with the product 
of this equipment) 

A pertinent aecision was passed by the Chinese government in Ju! 
197%. ond in September L979 the State Council of the PRC published 
document entitled, “Procedure of Processing Raw Materials and As 
sembly of Articles trom Parts Provided by Foreign Clients, and of Me: 
dium and Small Goods-Payback Transactions’. This governmental act 
relieved ventures based on these flexible trading methods of customs 
duties and commercial and industrial taxes. 

In the late seventies and carly eighties the listed forms of admitting 
foreign investnent and participation in the country’s economic develop. 
ment had not yet attained full scale. In the meantime, the Chinese side 
extended and consolidated the legal and organisational framework for 
cooperation with foreign entrepreneurs. New legislation has been drafted 
cr adopted to regulate the functioning of foreign capital in the PRC. 
Negotiations are under way concerning protection of foreign investors 
(agreeinents on this score have already been signed with some coun- 
tries). New credit agreements are being concluded, sectoral foreign trade 
companies are being set up, and so on. 

The Chinese side regards foreign economic ties not only as an 
auxiliary instrument of economic development with active and primary 
use of internal resources, but also as an important element for stabil- 
ising the national economy and furthering the “four modernisations”. 

The 12th Congress of the Communist Party of China, which convened 
in carly September 1982, has in general terms discussed various aspects 
of foreign cconomic relations. The CPC Central Committee report to ‘he 
congress*' states that “open policy in the matter of external economic 
relations” and expansion of external economic and technical ties on prin 
ciples of equality and mutual advantage are “the constant. strategic 
course of the PRC”, and stresses the desire to expand foreign trade. 





31. RENMIN RIBAO, 8 September 1982. 
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CEMA STATES’ ROLE IN MONGOLIAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DISCUSSED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 33-41 


[Article by T. A. Yakimova, candidate of historical sciences: "The MPR 
National Economy Under the Conditions of Integration"] 


T le comprehensive programme of socialist economic integration pro- 
vides for the priority development of an up-to-date, highly effective 
cconemic structure or optimum national economic complex in each CMEA 
member country, Since the European CMEA countries have in the main 
theady built economic complexes, they are engaged in improving them, 
improving: their structure, und securing greater coordination of plans. 

\s concerns the Mongolian People's Republic, the task is to improve 
its economic structure, and mainly to secure closer ties between sectors 
of the MPR economy and the economic structures of other CMEA coun- 
tries. The construction of an optimum economic complex in the MPR 
requires creation of those fields of material production for which the coun- 
Iry has favourable natural and economic conditions, and development 
not only on the scale of the country but also with an eye to the needs 
of the entire socialist community. 

Stressing the importance of this. Yu. Tsedenbal, General Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
and Chairman of the Great) People’s Khural Presidium, said: “When 
working out the perspectives of the industrial and agricultural devclop- 
inent of the MPR, the Party holds that it is not necessary for the country 
to produce all types of articles. On the contrary, taking account of the 
international division of labour, the country should develop only those 
types of production for which there are the proper natural and cconomic 
conditions. That is why the MPR gears the perspectives of developing 
various industries and agriculture not only to the internal needs, but 
also to the needs of the other socialist countries.” | 


Mongolia’s capacity for creating the optimum national economic com- 
plex is ensured by its participation in the international socialist division 
of labour and socialist economic integration. Optimality depends on 
fullest possible use of the advantages of the international socialist di- 
vision of labour, which also makes for high rates of economic growth. 

The structure of the economies of the various socialist countries can- 
not be of an entirely identical type if they are to meet the needs of eco- 
nomic and scientific technical progress and to reap the benefits of the 
international division of labour. Distinctions deriving from certain spe- 
cific factors are both possible and necessary. But the absence of parallel- 
ism in structuring the national economic complexes should not be taken 
to mean absence of common features and trends, for these flow from the 





' Yu Tsedenbal, Reports, Articles, Speeches, Vol 3, Ulan Bator, 1967, p. 331. 
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common Objective tendencies of present-day scientific and technical pro 
piess and, indeed, from those of socialist construction. 

The interaction of national economic complexes of socialist countries 
and the interadaptation of their industries occur through the remodelling 
of the old structure and the moulding of new elements. This modification 
is a long process and involves overcoming the considerable inertia and 
resistance to change. 

The intensive international division of labour ténds to alter ideas 
about the optimum combination of diflerent branches of the national 
economic complex. 

The most common requirement is that the national economic complex 
should suit the chief aim of socialist production, that of ensuring the 
continuous improvement of the people’s living standard and cultural le- 
vel. This, indeed, is where we get an object lessen of how the needs of 
sociely influence the development of the national economy. And the op- 
timum variant is one that ensures the maximum physical volume of na- 
tional income for any given outlay of resources. 

Structural policy cannot fail to take into account the different objec- 
tive resources that each country possesses for creating an up-to-date 
highly effective economic structure owing, above all, to their different 
funds of accumulation. Therefore, we must differentiate between ultimate 
goals and intermediate objectives of the structural policy. It is clear, after 
ull, that owing to limited capital investment, industrialisation and ba- 
lancing of economic levels are secured by phases. 

And for each phase ‘n a country’s economic development there is its 
own optimum structure »f economic branches. Given rigidly limited funds 
lor capital investment and limited skilled labour, and also a compara- 
tively narrow domestic base for producing means of production (especial: 
ly implements of labour), modernisation and shaping of the optimum 
structure may be reduced to the priority or of just a few in- 
dustries, those that in the specific conditions of the country concerned 
make for the greatest heightening of the productivity of social labour 
and, consequently, yield the greatest accretion of national income. Of the 
utmost importance here is the maximum adaptation of the sectoral struc- 
ture to the available natural resources and economic factors of produc- 
tion. Fertile land, rich forests, and mineral deposits, for example, offer 
considerable advantages for the corresponding economic branches. 

In Mongolia, the principle of ensuring priority growth of the pro- 
duction of means of production rather than of consumer industries has 
acquired certain specific features. For Mongolia gets all the machines, 
equipment, oil products and other items its economy may need from the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

At the present phase of Mongolia’s economic development, some of 
the internal development factors can be used only in combination with 
the external ones. Developinent of the country's raw-materials and natural 
resources, for example, is inconceivable without the aid of the USSR 
und the other CMEA members. The available internal resources simply 
cannot, without external! financial and material participation, secure the 
development of the various materials-intensive industries involving large 
capital investments, and much less secure structural modifications of the 
national economy. 

Mongolia’s socialist industrialisation policy is defined in the Fourth 
Programme of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) 
adopted in 1966 and in the decisions of the subsequent party congresses. 
In 1981, the 18th Congress of the MPRP formulated concrete guidelines 
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for Mongolia’s further industrialisation. The congress noted that the ob- 
jective of completing the building of the material and technical basis of 
socialism is to be reached through socialist industrialisation, raising the 
technical level of all branches of the national economy. 

In the past few decades the MPR economy has undergone a definite 
structural change. In 1980, industry accounted for nearly 40 per cent of 
the gross national product and for more than 65 per cent of the total net 
product of agriculture and industry. ? 

The above data are evidence of ongoing industrialisation, of an all- 
out development of industry and of Mongolia’s growth into an industrial, 
agrarian country. 

Mongolia's industrial growth has led to a rapid expansion of the fuel 
and energy branches and, alongside, to an expansion of the light and 
food industries processing the products of farming, notably animal hus 
bandry. 

The work force employed in the various industries is a clear reflection 
of this fact. Light industry, for example, accounts for 29.5 per cent of 
the industrial work force and yields 26 per cent of the gross industrial 
output.? The food industry employs over 11 per cent of the industrial 
work force and accounts for 19 per cent of the gross industrial product. ‘ 

In the past ten years the country has seen a swiit growth of the non- 
material fields of production as a basic component of the economic com- 
plex. In 1980, they accounted for 24.2 per cent of the gainfully employed, 
including 9.4 per cent in education, culture and the arts, 6.1 per cent 
in public health, and so on. ° 

In 1980 the structural relation between the material and non-material 
fields of production was 76:24 in employment and 68:32 in fixed as- 
sets.” This is consistent with the need for building a material and tech- 
nical basis for social production, on the one hand, and with the need for 
raising the cultural level and living standard of the working people, on 
the other. 

The foundation for proportionate development of the economic complex 
is provided by the optimum relation of the two divisions of social produc- 
tion. Given the high growth rate of all social production in the country 
‘longside the socialist extended reproduction, Mongolia has followed 
the principle of securing priority growth of the first division, that is, of 
the production of means of production. 

To ensure high growth rates, rational proportions and efficiency, it 
was important to secure plan-governed distribution of the national in- 
come, and above all an optimum relation of accumulation to consump- 
tion. This relation, indeed, is a crucial element of the reproductive struc- 
ture of any economic complex. The share of the accumulation fund in the 
expended national income is relatively high, for it is essential to raise 
the develonment rate of the branches of material production and to 
expand the construction of public buildings and housing. 

Change in the structure of the MPR economy has led to qualitative 
change in the structure and size of the work force. The chief distinctive 
feature is that industrialisation has considerably heightened the techni- 
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cal level of social production, including that of agriculture. As a result, 
the work force in agriculture has shrunk, while that in) industry has 
increased. In 1960, as much as 61 per cent of the total work force was 
employed im agriculture, whereas in 1980 that figure declined to just 
40 per cent. During the same interval the percentage (of total gainiully 
employed, in industry went up from 12 to 15 per cent.’ 

The numbers of skilled workers and graduate engineers and technici- 
uns are rising at a rapid rate, keeping pace with the socialist industriali- 
sation, the rising technical level of production and the introduction of 
advanced equipment and production techniques. The numbers of person: 
nel with a higher and specialised secondary education employed in the 
economy as a whole increased 52 per cent in 1971 to 1975, and another 
36 per cent in 1976 to 1980.8 The share of those employed in the non- 
inaterial sphere is rising, spurred by the rapid development of science, 
health, culture and other fields. That is, indeed, one of the basic changes 
witnessed in the structure of Mongolia’s work iorce. The rising growth 
rates in social production and improvements in the sectoral and geogra- 
phic structures of the national economy, coupled with the higher general 
ciliciency of the economy, have impelled growth of the scale of produc- 
tion, an expansion of the material and technical basis and a heightening 
of the productivity of social labour, which has risen 130 per cent from 
1960 to 1980. At present, the rising labour productivity ensures some 
70 per cent of the accretion in the national income. 

The accelerated development of social production and its mounting 
ciliciency has had the effect of considerably raising the living standard 
and cultural level of the nation on the basis of a broad social develop- 
ment programme. Convincing proof of this, among other things, is offer- 
ed by the substantial increase of real incomes and retail sales, which have 
vone up 250 per cent as compared with the 80 per cent population in- 
crease, 

A crucial part in securing high economic developmeut rates and rais- 
ing the well-being of the Mongolian people is played by the country’s 
allround cooperation with the fraternal socialist states, notably the So- 
viet Union. 

Speaking at the festivities on the occasion of the 60th anniversary 
vi the Mongolian People's Republic, Yumzhagiyin Tsedenbal, General Sec- 
retary of the MPRP Central Committee and Chairman of the Great Pe- 
ople’s Khural Presidium, said: “The diverse fraternal aid of the Soviet 
Union serves, and will serve, as a mighty factor of the steady growth of 
our economy and culture, and of the further improvement oi the living 
standard and cultural level of the Mongolian working people.” 9 

More than 150 industrial, cultural and other projects have been con- 
structed with Soviet aid in just 1976-1980, including the Sharyngol and 
Adun-Chulun coal mines, a house-building complex, an expanded clay 
plant, a hides and leather processing plant, a spinnery and a carpet fac- 
tory. Enterprises of the power industry were modernised and enlarged 
(heat and power stations in Ulan Bator, Choibalsan and other towns) 
The Soviet Union has also rendered considerable agricultural aid: eleven 
state farms were set up with Soviet help in virgin lands, 7.000 artesian 
and shaft wells were sunk, and 8,000 cattle barns. dairy projects and 
other animal farm structures were built.'® As much as 60 million hectares 





? /bid., p. VAL. 

* Ibid., p. 156. 
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of pasture land has been irrigated, and more than 30,000 watering places 
inade for the herds of animals, '' 

At present, enterprises built with Soviet material and technical assi- 
stance account for some 50 per cent of total industrial output, including 
more than 95 per cent of electric power, 85 per cent of the coal, 85 per 
cent of the flour, more than 70 per cent of the bread, pastry, rolls and 
buns, 100 per cent of the scoured wool and felt, wollen fabrics, formula feed, 
und so on, '? 

Joint work is under way in housebuilding. Dwellings with a total 
lloor space of over 500,000 sq m, built with Soviet aid, were opened to 
tenants in the past ten years. '° 

The Soviet Union is rendering extensive aid in training national per- 
sonnel. Thousands of young Mongolians are being trained at technical 
schools built and commissioned with Soviet assistance. They are taught 
trades that are in demand in the national economy. 

In 1981-1985, Soviet economic, scientific and technical aid to Mongo- 
lia will double against the previous five years. As many as 340 projects 
will be built in the MPR with Soviet assistance in industry and for cul- 
tural and other purposes, 150,000 hectares of virgin land will be develo- 
ped and 12 million hectares of pasture irrigated." 

Other CMEA members are also rendering Mongolia considerable tech- 
nical and economic aid. 

The People’s Republic of Bulgaria has helped Mongolia to build a 
sheepskin and fur coat factory in Darkhan, a meat-packing plant in Choi- 
balsan, hothouses and a fruit and vegetable farm near Ulan Bator, and 
a few other projects. 

The Hungarian People's Republic has rendered assistance in building 
a biochemicals factory and a clothes factory in Ulan Bator and in 
large-scale irrigation works (wells and livestock watering places). 

The German Democratic Republic has assisted the MPR in building 
a printing plant, a large meat-packing enterprise and a carpet factory in 
Ulan Bator, in expanding the tungsten enterprise at Buren-Tsogdo, and 
in a number of other agricultural and industrial projects. 

The Polish People’s Republic rendered technical and economic aid in 
building a woodworking plant, a brick factory, an alcohol factory, and 
car repair and service station. 

The Ulan Bator circus building and a furniture factory were built 
with the aid of the Socialist Republic of Romania. 

The Czechoslovak Socialist Republic rendered technical and economic 
assistance in building a shoe factory, a hides and leather factory and a 
leather production and research centre, as well as a large hospital in 
Ulan Bator. '° 

The comprehensive socialist econoir.c integration programme of the 
CMEA member countries, imbued with the spirit of socialist international- 
ism, provides for a large system of measures that will accelerate the de- 
velopment and heighten the efficiency of the Mongolian economy. 

The level of social and economic development reached by the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, and its growing cooperation with the Soviet 
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Urmon and other socialist countries, enabled the 18th) Congress of the 
MPRP, held in May 1981, to chart new social and economic objectives 

The Guidelines for the Economic and Cultural Development of t'» 
MPR for 1981-1985 state that the main task of the seventh five-year plan 
is lo Secure the progressive development of social production and to raise 
its elliciency by heightening the productivily of labour, utilising scientitic 
and technical achievements and advanced experience, considerably im- 
proving use of production plant and of material, financial and manpower 
resources, to further the growth of the country’s economic potential and 
thereby ensure steady improvement of the living standard and cultural 
level of the people." To carry out this main task, the congress provided 
for an increase in the gross national product of 41-45 per cent and in 
the national income of 38-41 per cent. It is envisaged to increase basic 
assets in the economy 55-60 per cent, with productive assets expanding 
60-65 per cent. This calls for a 23-26 per cent increase in capital invest- 
ment, out of which more than 70 per cent is to be channelled into bran- 
ches of material production. The productivity of social labour is to go up 
24.26 per cent, thus providing for two-thirds of the accretion of national 
income. '’ 

Training of skilled personnel for all branches of the national economy 
is to be improved. 

The allround growth of material production is to pave the way for 
a large-scale social development programme, which envisages improve: 
inents in the living standard and a rise of 10-12 per cent in real per ca- 
pita incomes. '* 

A set of measures is envisaged to improve methods and forms ol 
planning and management as the chief instrument for implementing the 
economic policy of the MPRP 

Special stress in the Guidelines is laid on expanding economic, politi- 
cal, cultural and ideological cooperation with the Soviet Union and other 
countries of the socialist community. The decisions of the 18th Congress 
of the MPRP devote special attention to agriculture, a leading branch 
vl the country’s economy. The task here is to ensure steady growth oi 
production and higher efficiency, and thus secure fuller satisfaction oi 
the growing demand of the people in food and of amr’ in raw mate- 
rials, and expand exports. The average annual output of farm produce 
is to go up 22 to 26 per cent as compared with the previous five-year pe- 
riod. The overriding objective in animal husbandry is to ensure greater 
production of animal products by raising the livestock population and 
increasing its productivity. By the end of the five-year period the live- 
stock population is to go up 4 to 5 per cent in conventional units. with 
average annual meat production rising 5 to 6 per cent, milk 9 to II, but- 
ter 20 to 25, and wool 3 to 4 per cent. '® 

ln crop farming the most important task is to secure a more stable 
growth of production, raising the average annual output of grain to 
580.000-640,000 tons, potatoes to 80,000-90.000 tons, vegetables to 
38,000-46,000 tons and forage plants to 130,000-180,000 tons. *° 

With a view to augmenting the resources of agricultural cooperatives 
and state farms, and to raising the living standard of the rural popula- 





* Proceedings of the 18th Congress of the Mongolian People's Revolutionars 
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tion, the guidelines provide for increasing the purchasing price of certain 
types of animal products. Improvements are envisaged in the system of 
economic incentives for increasing production, especially in animal hus- 
handry and in the system of planning and management. 

The main objective set by the 18th MPRP Congress in industrial de- 
velopment is that of meeting more fully the needs of the national econo- 
my and population in manufactured goods through better utilisation of 
production capacities, further buildup of the country’s industrial potenti- 
al, higher production efficiency and better quality of goods. 

To attain this objective, gross industrial output is to go up 52 to” 
58 per cent and labour productivity 24 to 26 per cent. The congress set 
the following development rates for various industries: output of the fuel 
and power industry is to go up 66 to 72 per cent, mining royey 110- 
130 per cent. light industry 50 to 55 per cent, food industry 32 to 36 per 
cent, timber and woodworking industry 16 to 19 per cent, and building 
materials industry 70 to 80 per cent.?' To secure these high development 
rates a large programme has been worked out to raise production efficien- 
cy and the quality of products. 

To reach the plan targets in industrial production, the Guidelines pro- 
vide for investments totalling 7,200 million to 8,200 million tugriks, 7 
hetter planning and management, less non-productive spending, and con- 
siderable improvements in the wage and salary system and that of ma- 
terial incentives 

The seventh five-year plan of the MPR envisages allout development 
of all modes of transport to meet the needs of the economy and popula- 
tion in travel and services. Freight carriage is to be increased 30 to 32 
per cent and passenger carriage 24 to 25 per cent. Attention is called to 
the need for enlarging the use of draught animals in towns and within 
enterprises. Transportation costs are to be lowered through more effective 
performance of all modes of transport. Goods carriage by rail is to go 
up 33 to 37 per cent and passenger carriage 18 to 22 per cent. The fleet 
of locomotives is to be updated, the fleet of passenger and freight cars 
enlarged, the circulation of cars speeded up, and the average daily produc- 
tivity of engines raised. Motor transport of goods is to be enlarged 18 
to 22 per cent. and passenger carriage 22 to 24 per cent. Air transport 
ol passengers on internal and external lines is to expand 31 to 33 per 
cent, and of goods 15 to 17 per cent. 

Development of the single communications network is to continue in 
these five ee with telephone lines lengthened 40 to 45 per cent, and 
capacity of telephone exchanges increased 20 to 21 per cent.* Radio 
relay lines linking western and eastern aimaks with Ulan Bator are to 
he put into operation. 

Capital construction will go on at a fairly high rate throughout the 
five years. The general volume of building and assembly is planned to 
yrow 24 to 27 per cent, with building and assembly by Mongolian con- 
tractors expanding 45 to 50 per cent. The productivity of labour in build- 
ing is to rise 25 to 28 per cent. *4 

Building resources and facilities are to be concentrated chiefly on 
completing nearly ready projects and building new projects of priority 
economic importance. Training of personnel for building is to be impro- 
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ved, and measures taken to consolidate personnel in the building indu- 
suis 

The 18th MPRP Congress set the task of enhancing the efficiency aid 
quality of seientiic and technical research, improving its planning and 
coordination, and the system of introducing scientific achievements and 
advanced techniques in production, Training of science workers is to be 
vevtended and research institutions are to be provided with additional 
jacilities 

In scientific research stress is laid on cooperation with the Soviet 
Union 

The 18th MPRP Congress devoted much attention to social develop- 
tent and the people's well-being. The guidelines endorsed by the congress 
for 1981-1985 provide for a further rise in the living standard. Real per ca- 
pita incomes are to go up 10 to 12 per cent, average monthly wages and 
salaries 4 to 6 per cent, and average cash incomes of members of agri- 
cultural cooperatives from socialised production and individual subsidia- 
ry holdings 20 to 23 per cent. *° 

A large housing programme is planned for the current five years. 
New houses will go up with a total floor space of 830,000 to 
460.000 sq m. The volume of consumer services is to be increased 44 to 
48 per cent. * 

The higher rates of economic and cultural development and the need 
lor broader use of scientific and technical achievements calls for further 
progress in other fields. It is planned to prepare the ground for gradual 
passage to universal secondary education of school-age children. New 
schools are to open for 52,000 to 57,000 pupils. The number of pupils in 
general schools will rise 10 to 12 per cent, and the network of vocational 
and technical schools is to be expanded to take in 4.000 more trainees. * 

High targets have been set in the medical field. It is planned to extend 
the material facilities of medical institutions. The number of hospital 
beds is to be increased 14 to 16 per cent, and the numver oj beds in sa- 
natoria and convalescence homes 15 to 18 per cent. From 6,000 to 7,000 
physicians and paramedical workers are to be trained in these five 
years, * 

In keeping with rising cash incomes and purchasing power it is plan- 
ned to increase the turnover of state and cooperative retail outlets 27 to 
31 per cent, the volume of utility services 23 to 27 per cent, and to ex- 
pand and improve consumer services. 

The five-year plan envisages a far-flung cultural development pro- 
gramme. The network of cinemas, libraries and museums is to be expand- 
ed. The publishing and printing industry is to be given further impulse. 

The 18th MPRP Congress referred in glowing terms to the coopera- 
tion of the MPR with the fraternal socialist countries. It was stressed 
indeed, that the tasks set in the seventh five-year plan will be feasible 
only if this cooperation is expanded and deepened. Yu. Tsedenbal said 
“at the congress: “For our country with its relatively limited manpower 
and limited material and financial resources, an indispensable role is 
played by the stable growth of economic integration processes with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, by the expansion of joint in- 
ternational ownership of means of production, and the shaping and de- 
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choprnenl ointly with interested) countries of international cconontye 
complexes ios Working: the country’s natural resources.” =" 

Ihe Guidelines provide tor rational use of the technical and economne 
cid of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, notably so in re- 
solving the key problems of Mongolia’s social and economic development. 

It is planned to increase foreign trade 50 to 55 per cent as compared 
with the previous five years, with exports going up 55 to 60 per cent and 
imports 48 to 52 per cent. The quality and range of exports is te be im- 
proved, # 

Under the guidance of the MPRP and relying on the selfless aid and» 
support of and cooperation with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries, the people of Mongolia are hard at work carrying out the cur- 
rent tasks of socialist construction defined by the 18th MPRP Congress, 
and are making good headway. 





‘* Ibid, . 47 
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SOCIAL CHANGES AND POLITICAL STRUGGLE IN JAPAN 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 42-60 


[Article by Yu. D. Kuznetsov] 


Mi" changes have taken place in the class structure of Japan be- 
tween the Second World War and the present decade, changes which 
have considerably altered the social fabric of Japanese sociely. During 
the immediate postwar years they were caused by socio-political and ecc- 
nomic transformations consequent upon the defeat of Japanese militarisin 
in the Second World War (land reform, dissolution of monopoly concerns 
culled the Zaibatsu, etc.). Subsequently, irom about the mid-1950s the 
moving force behind these social changes was a drastic restructuring «i 
the country’s economy which evolved, moreover, at a rather high rat 
throughout the aforementioned period. 

The scope and depth of the changes in social structure in such . 
comparatively short period were further increased under the impact .! 
the scientific and technical revolution which unfolded exactly at this time 
The diverse interactions of profound social change. with the revolution 
in science and technology proved a mighty stimulus to the rapid ben: 
geoning of Japanese cconomy in spite even oof numerous crises aoe 
slunps. The reconstruction of the country’s economic and social fabric. 
unequalled in depth at that period either in the USA, or West European 
countries, constituted one o! the so-called secrets of Japan's capitalist 
economy which ensured its high growth rates. 

Among the most important social changes in Japan during the 1%0-. 
1970s, one should first name the growing army of hired labour: the steal 
proletarianisation of the able-bodied population. Between 1950 and 1ysu 
the number of hired workers and employees increased from 14 to nearl 
10 million, that is 2.8 times, their shade of the employed population in- 
creasing from 39.3 to 71.8 per cent, or 1.8 times. ' The population's prolet:- 
rianisation is rellected in the growth of the working class from 13.9 mi. 
lion, or 38.2 per cent of the gainfully employed population in 1950 tw 
38 million, of 66.6 per cent in 1980.7 This made the working class tr 
iain social jorce of Japanese society 

\long with the build-up of a mighty economic potential stemming trom 
high economic growth rates, the postwar development of Japanese cupi- 
talisin was also characterised by a notable increase of the capitalist clas- 
itself from 681,000 in 1950 to 2,700,000 in 1980. The share of the capitai- 
ist class among the gaintully employed population increased frum 1.9 to 
4.7 per cout respectively.* It would seem that the figures indicating the 
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-ize of the capitalist class cited by Japanese scholars are somewhat exag- 
verated mainly by including all those who call themselves “company di- 
rectors and managers’. However, the lower stratum of this group in- 
cludes quite a number of small owner-producers, who declare their indt- 
vidual enterprises to be joint-stock companies, and styling themselves their 
directors jor purposes of tax deductions, though not being in fact capital- 
Sts. 

These changes in ro class structure strikingly reflect the conti- 
nuous process of class differentiation. Present-day Japan fully corrobora- 
tes Karl Marx's remark to the effect that the development of capitalisne 
means more capitalists or bigger capitalists at one pole, and more hired 
workers at the other. 

On the other hand, the middle strata steeply diminished from 21.4 mil- 
lion in 1950 to 15.5 million in 1980, their share in the gainfully employed 
population dropping from 58.9 to 27.3 per cent respectively.* However, 
the diferent groups making up the middle strata were frequently charac- 
terised in the period under review by diametrically opposite processes. 
The total number of the predominant “traditional” part of the middle 
strata -independent proprietors together with the assistants, members oi 
their families, in other words the size of the petty bourgeoisie of town 
and countryside, diminished from 1950 to 1980 by 6.2 million people. This 
occurred mainly at the expense of assisting family members, that is the 
unpaid workers whose numbers dropped by 5.9 million, though still num- 
bering in 1980 almost 6.3 million. Thus, the stratum of independent own- 
ers per se remained actually intact, while its “net” diminution coming 
to about 300,000. ° 

The survival of the stratum of independent owners is the result of two 
social processes going in opposite directions. One of them is a nearly 
1.5 times drop in employment (from 1950 to 1980) in agriculture and 
lishing, where sinall commodity farms and homesteads were predominant. 
The number of peasant homesteads in the same period dropped from 
6.176.000 to 4,661,000. The other process was the growing number of ur- 
han independent proprietors in the manufacturing industry and transport 
(hy 1.7 times), in commerce (nearly 1.5 times) and especially in the 
services (by 4.6 times). This growth was not only due to the endurance 
of small proprietors and their ability to adapt to the new economic struc- 
ture. but also to the policy of monopoly capital as it strove to utilise 
small commodity production in its own interest for raising the exploita- 
tion rate of hired labour and their profit rates accordingly. 

Even in its last stage capitalism cannot exist without a mass ofl 
small and smallest enterprises, without a mass of petty bourgeoisie. Ja- 
pan vividly confirms Lenin's thesis whereby pure imperialism has never 
existed, nor does it exist and never will exist without the main basis of 
capitalism. ” 

The “modernisation” of the petty bourgeoisie, the qualitative changes 
in its structure at the expense of the diminishing numbers of assisting 
family members led to the preservation of the middle strata both socio- 
economically and politically. On the other hand, during the rapid growth 
of Japan's cconomy, the unfolding of the scientific and technical revolu- 
tion and the changes in the economic structure, there occurred a rapid 





* See K Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, pp. 575-576 
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expansion of “new middle strata’: the scientific and technical intellecta 
als, free ince professionals, and also independent proprietors in new, 
advanced industries, In 1950-1980 the number of specialists owning Ui 
own businesses in different industries increased by 2.2 tintes—from 
362,000 to 794,000, * 

Despite diflerences still surviving, all these changes brought the so- 
cial structure of Japan very close to those of other industrialised capital: 
ist states. For example, in the early 1980s the proportion of hired labour 
atnong the employed population of Japan being at the level of Italy, not 
only cousiderably lagged behind Britain and the USA, but also behind 
the FRG and France. Yet the proportion of independent proprietors in 
Japan was somewhat lower than in Italy, somewhat higher than in 
France, but nearly twice the number in the FRG and more than twice 
higher than in the USA and Britain. * 

On the whol> Japan's social structure preserves such specitic featu- 
res as a lesser deyree of proletarianisation than in other industrial ca- 
pitalist states, a more numerous stratum of independent proprietors and, 
consequently, a greater number of the middle strata, a comparatively 
yreater number of capitalists on account of a rather broad stratum of the 
middle bourgeoisie. 

As a result, the Japanese economy is still characterised by a so-called 
“dual structure”, that is, the existence side by side of large modern mo- 
nopoly enterprises and a vast sphere of petty and middle proprietorship 
and small-commodity urban production playing an important role in em- 
ployment, in contributing to the GNP and exports. Small and middle- 
sized enterprises make up 90 per cent of Japanese firms which employ 
75 per cent of the labour force, account for 51 per cent of the manu. 
facturing industries’ output, 54 per cent of wholesale and 80 per cent of 
retail trade and for 30 per cent of industrial goods exports. '° 

Small and middle-sized businesses play an important economic and 
social role, creating a vast sphere of employment not only for millions 
of independent proprietors, but for the majority of the working class em- 
ployed in small and middle enterprises. The economy's “dual structure” 
lorms a peculiar buffer between labour and capital. One of its functions 
is to alleviate working-class pressure upon the existing socio-political 
order and in this way to perpetuate this order. 

In spite of major social changes in postwar Japan and the growing 
rule of the working class, the political situation is characterised by com- 
parative stability which finds expression in the fact that the same politi- 
cal party of the Liberal Democrats has now been in power for more than 
a quarter century. This party reflects the interests of monopoly capital 
and the bureaucratic elite. This situation notably diflers from that in other 
widustrialised capitalist states where one observes an alternation of rul- 
yg parties in the framework of a “two-party” system, or the formation 
of coalition governments in various combinations. 

Hlence the question: why the considerable changes in postwar Japan's 
social structure, particularly the emergence of the working class as a 
inajority of the employed population, have not led to political changes oi 
similar scope, in other words, to the transfer of political power from the 
monopolies to the working class? To answer it one needs to analyse the 
course of internal political struggles in the country, which repeatedly 
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assumed a rather sharp turn throughout the recent decades; to analyse 
the changes in the alignment of political forces during this time. 

Japan's postwar history is mainly a history of sharp struggles be- 
tween the political forces expressing the interests of the two poles ol 
capitalist society—the monopoly bourgeoisie and the working class, strug- 
gles for utilising the structural changes in Japanese society in their own 
class and political interests, for winning over onto their side the con- 
stantly shifting, both in numbers and internal structure, intermediate 
strata and classes. The example of postwar Japan clearly demonstrates 
that the destinies of political and social development, the alignment 
forces in the domestic arena largely depend on the ability of each of the 
two main confronting classes to win over to its side mass allies and fel- 
low-travellers from the intermediate classes and strata 

When examining the course of political struggles in postwar Japan 
one must constantly match its development with the economic growth and 
structural changes in its society. This allows to single out three large pe- 
riods, each of which is characterised by a specific alignment of political 
forces, 

The first postwar decade may be called a period of formation of the 
two-party political structure (1945-1955). This was a period of postwar 
changes which affected the economy, the social structure, the political 
scene, During that period the economy regained its pre-war level and 
laid the ground for further advance. 

The next 15 years may be regarded as a period when the two-party 
system evolved into a multi-party one (1955-1970), a period of such a 
restructuring and rapid growth of Japan's economy which placed the coun- 
Iry among the leading capitalist states, 

The third period in the domestic political struggles in Japan may be 
regarded a period of struggle between two opposing class-and-political 
forces to win allies. Its special feature is the search by intermediate for- 
ces of a so-called third road, that is illusory attempts to transcend the 
main class antagonism of bourgeois society. This is a period of painful 
transition from high to moderate economic growth rates, accompanied by 
deep cyclic and structural crises in Japan's economy. It began around 
1970, yet opinions may difler about its ending; this will depend on how 
substantial and firm in the turbulent domestic political struggles of 1980 
can one regard the impressive victory of the Liberal Democratic Party 
during the simultaneous elections to both houses of the Japanese Par- 
liament. The situation in Japan fails so far to provide sufficient grounds 
for the conclusion on whether the year 1980 marked the end of the third 
period in the political struggles and alignment of forces, or the struggle 
is still going on. Such material may be provided by the forthcoming po- 
litical battles of 1983 when several electoral campaigns are due. 

When analysing the new alignment of forces in the political arena, 
it is frequently necessary to rely on parliamentary election returns. Such 
data, of course, cannot be regarded as an accurate reflection of the real 
alignment of forces, since Japan's electoral system contains elements of 
inequality, mainly in favour of the bourgeois parties. Nevertheless elec- 
loral results consolidate the actual alignment of forces for several years 
lo come, and have a strong psychological inpact on subsequent political 
Strugules. Besides, in-a long-term analysis they help to discern certain 
tendencies in the political development of society 

When the postwar period began, the “starting positions” of the di- 





ferent political forces in Japan were far from equal. The bourgeois par- 
ties: the Progressive (Slhimpoto) and Liberal (livuto) that were formally 














lounded some tine aller the surrender of mulitarist Japan in Sepiciuilys 
15, actually became lieirs to the pre-war parties of Seiyukai (Constitn 
hional Goverment Party) and Minseito (Democratic Party), whose t 
tier leadership promptly grasped the initiative in the political struggle 
right alter the war, with the support of the US occupying forces 

Meanwhile the left parties, especially the Communist) Party, ad to 
build up their organisations from scratch. The Communist Party of Ja- 
pan, which for over 20 years operated underground and was subjected 
lo fierce repressions, for the first time attained legality after the rout oi 
Japanese militarism. The CPJ leaders were released from prison in Oc- 
tober 1545 only. The position of the Socialist Party was also difficult: it 
formed in November 1945 by the unification of members of the pre-war 
sociil democratic parties and groups whose stands on important mut- 
iers diflered widely. 

The first postwar years saw steep fluctuations in the alignment of po- 
litical forces in Japan. They reflected the general instability caused by de- 
feat in the war, economic depression, the break-up of the former polliti- 
cal structure and the beginning of social changes. Most of the chiei ele- 
ments of the former ruling establishment—the absolutist monarchy, includ- 
ing the court, the landlords, the warlords, either disappeared from the 
political scene altogether, or were so drastically weakened by the postwar 
reforms as to be unable to notably influence the country’s policy or the 
alignment of forces in the political struggles. The only dominant social 
forces of pre-war and wartiine Japan to retain any influence were mono- 
poly capital and the privileged bureaucracy. However, the monopolies’ 
positions in the first postwar years were undermined by the dissolution 
of the Zaibatsu and other anti-monopoly measures. As to the top bureauc- 
racy, even though in control of a powerful government apparatus, it 
could not play an independent political role, nor could it be eflective 
Without political support. 

Amidst the general disarray of the ruling classes, the mounting work- 
ing-class and democratic movement, the Japanese monopolies and bureaue- 
ratic state apparatus were unable to retain power and desperately needed 
to prop up their political positions. In this situation, the task of preserv- 
ing the pillars of capitalism in Japan was shouldered by the LS occupy- 
ing forces. This exactly was the social point of the so-called reverse cour- 
se policy, namely, the refusal of the occupying authorities to carry on 
democratic reforms. The class solidarity of imperialists at a moment cri- 
tical to the bourgeois system proved stronger than competitive striie and 
rivalry. The US ruling quarters came to the rescue of their recent adver- 
saries, in order to prevent Japan by every means from taking the road 
toward socialism, and thereby to preserve for a long time their influence 
on Japanese policies. 

The collapse of the former ruling bloc caused considerable turmoil in 
Japan's bourgeois quarters which failed to adapt quickly to the new po- 
litical situation and stabilise their positions. During the first postwar de- 
cade there were two large bourgeois parties in Japan, as if carrying on 
the pre-war tradition. Repeated mergings and splits, changing the names 
of the parties reflected the confusion that beset the Japanese bourgevisie 
at that time. 

In the first postwar elections to the House of Representatives of the 
Japanese Parliament in October 1946, the two bourgeois parties together 
failed to gain the support of even half the electorate, yet they received 
slightly more than half of the seats in the House. Yet the plight of the 
popular masses amidst postwar economic dislocation and runaway infla- 
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lion, the mounting working-class movement and the formation of a great 
number of trade unions and other mass democratic organisations, the 
increasing number of small urban masses and their growing discon- 
tent—all this eventually led to a noticeable increase in the influence of 
the Socialist Party. In the April 1947 elections to the Hlouse of Represen- 
Latives it was backed by more than a quarter of the electorate, emerging 
lirst among all the political parties for the number of seats. 

Ilowever, the bourgeois parties, as before, held the parliamentary 
majority and only sharp differences between them prevented them from 
agreving on a joint cabinet. This paved the way for the creation of a coa- 
lition cabinet headed by the then socialist leader T. Katayama. 

The assumption of power by the Socialists, even though in coalition 
with the bourgeois Democratic Party, reflected a shift to the left by the 
Japanese masses and a broader tendency towards the world correlation 
vi forces changing in favour of socialism and democracy. But the Social- 
ist Party of Japan (SPJ), its leadership at that time dominated by right- 
wing reformists, failed to grasp the favourable opportunities in the in- 
lerests of the working class and other strata of the toiling people, of all 
the democratic forces of Japan. Cabinets including the Socialists kept 
hedging and comproinising, on the one hand promising the toiling mas- 
ses an improvement of their plights, and on the other, never daring to 
encroach on the privileges of big capital. 

This undermined the prestige of the Socialist Party and T. Katayama’s 
cabinet survived only ten months. Another coalition cabinet, which re- 
placed it. also with the participation of the socialists, though in secondary 
positions, was in government for seven months only. Since October 1948 
and till now the Japanese administration is invariably in the hands of 
bourgeois parties. As to the SPJ, it suffered a heavy defeat in the 1949 
parliamentary elections, losing nearly half of its supporters among the 
electorate. and two thirds of its parliamentary seats. Thus, the only in- 
stance of Japan's socialists taking part in government, ended ignomi- 
HGS TA 

Tie socialists’ defeat was partially compensated for by advances made 
by the Communist Party of Japan, which indicated the survival of consi- 
derable leitist sentiments among the masses. The CPJ won about three 
tillion votes (nearly 10 per cent) and 35 seats. This was the first time 
the Japanese Communists scored such a success. 

Meanwhile the bourgeois parties consolidated their positions consider- 
ably, gaining together more than two thirds of the mandates in the Hou- 
se of Representatives. This was one of the most important results of the 
land reform: upon receiving land the peasantry became less active in 
the democratic movement. Both the ruling circles of Japan and the US oc- 
cupation forces regarded the mushrooming of sinmall peasant farms and 
homesteads in the Japanese countryside as an important factor of social 
stabilisation in the interests of the conservative forces, as a means of 
turning the countryside into a social base of the bourgeois parties. These 
parties found another prop among the numerous urban middle strata, 
Whose situation gradually improved along with the revival of the economy. 
Lastly. the consolidation of the bourgeois camp was promoted by actual 
'y putting an end to the democratic reforms by the occupying authorities, 
vs a result ot taking the “reverse course’, a course towards streng- 
thenmmye Japanese reaction 

\ detinite stabilisation of the bourgeois regime in the late 1940s and 

inly TSO, allowed it to launch an onslaught against the democratic 
torces, being directly supported by the occupation troops which regarded 
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Ws dH eXeess even the assumption of power by the Socialists and were 
rather COMprelenstye over sivis pomling to the growing inMucnee of the 
CPJ. The late [940s saw the beginning of trials on trumped-up charges 
and persecution of Communists and trade union activists, With the out 
break of the Korean war came repressions against the CPJ, which actual 
ly placed the party ina semi-legal position, The trade unions Liunched 
a so-called purge of the reds, ousting Communists and sympathisers trom 
positions of leadership. In 1950 4 “reorganisation” of the trade union mo- 
venient in Japan was carried out: a new national trade union centre, the 
General Trade Union Council (SOHYO) was founded, designed as an obe- 
dient tool of class collaboration, yet it failed to justify such hopes, turn- 
ig dito a wulitant organisation of the Japanese working people: Then, 
iv 195), rightist forces succeeded in splitting the Socialist Party, 

As a result of the weakening of the democratic forces the bourgeois 
parties held sway in the country’s political life during the first hali of 
the 1950s. This domination, however, was neither firm nor lasting. Sharp 
differences among the bourgeois parties in their struggle for leadership, 
and ew changes in the social structure (rehabilitation of the economy 
and the growth of the working class, expulsion of labour from the coun- 
iryside to meet the needs of industry, which undermined the social base 
of the bourgeois parties) somewhat weakened the positions of the bour- 
geois camp. In the 1955 parliamentary elections the bourgeois parties 
lost their absolute majority (that is, two thirds of the mandates) in the 
Hlouse of Representatives they had enjoyed for six years. Since then the 
conservative forces were never able to regain two thirds of the parliamen- 
tury seats, which had crucial political consequences: it frustrated the re- 
actionaries’ intention to revise the constitution in force. 

These alarming tendencies prompted the ruling camp to rally. In 1955 
the Democratic and Liberal Parties merged into what became the Liberal 
Democratic Party and the sole champion of the interests of monopoly ca- 
pital, which gave it powerful support. 

The same year saw the reunification of the left and right Socialist Par- 
tics, thus restoring a single SPJ. Thereby a two-party system actually 
evolved in Japan, since the Communist Party in 1955 had just returned 
tc legal activity and was busy regaining its positions among the misses, 
largely lost in the first half of the 1950s. 

This consolidation of the two opposing political camps took plice at 

fhe when economic rehabilitation was completed and social relations 
in the countryside changed under the impact of the land reform. .\ cer- 
tuin stabilisation of the alignment of political forces reflected the situation 
in the country stemming from the postwar transformations and the social 
changes they brought about. 

Put the stabilisation reached by the mid-1950s was relative, since the 
rapid economic growth which soon followed its restoration to the pre-war 
level, changes in the economic structure, due to the appearance and deve- 
lapment of new industries, paved the way for new deep-going social shifts. 
above all enhanced proletarianisation of the population and the growth 
of “new™ urban middle strata. 

Chanyes in the structure of the employed population—reduced employ- 
ment in the primary industries (agriculture, forestry, fishing) and its in- 
crease in the secondary ones (industry, transport, communications), and 
then in the tertiary sectors (commerce, the services, etc.) found reflection 
in the political struggles. This was manifested in the steady decline of the 
Liberal Democratic Party's influence and the consolidation of torces 
championing economic and social reforms. 
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Even the unification of the conservative forces was unable to overcome 
the electorate’s tendency to withdraw their backing trom the ruling camp 
since the beginning of the 1950s (1952—66.1 per cent, 1953--65.7 per cent, 
1955 —63.2 per cent). The 1958 parliamentary elections furnished the LDP 
with only 57.8 per cent of mandates. In contrast. the Socialist Party 
somewhat strengthened its positions and after reunitication secured more 
than one third of the mandates in the 1958 elections. Thus, it was able 
lo block LDP attempts to revise the constitution even on its own, 

The new situation that evolved in the mid-1950s in domestic politics 
seemed to create opportunities for the entrenchment in Japan of a Bri- 
lish-type two-Party system. However, the further development of the so- 
cial structure put formidable obstacles in this path. The political situation 
in the country was moving in the same direction, 

Around 1960 the working class already made up more than half ot 
the gainfully employed population, its size exceeding that of independent 
proprietors together with the assisting members of their families. This 
notably enhanced the role of the working class and its political parties 
and organisations in the country's public life. Just at that time, in the 
mid-1950s, the Communist Party of Japan launched a drive to become a 
ass Vanguard party. With the enhanced influence of its left wing the 
Socialist Party, too, grew more militant and vigorous. 

This new situation was clearly manifested in a broad and truly na- 
lionwide struggle, unfolded in 1959-1960, for the abrogation of the Japa- 
nese-American “security treaty”. Close cooperation by the Communist 
and Socialist Parties, the trade unions and other mass democratic organi- 
sitions imparted a mass character to the struggle, unprecedented till 
then on Japan, duringg which a united front of democratic forces came, in 
fact, into being. Though it failed to prevent the signing of the new Ja- 
panese-US “security treaty”, the Kishi government was forced to resign 
in 1960 under the onslaught of the popular masses, in spite of the majo- 
rity the Liberal Democratic Party commanded in parliament. Moreover, 
the planned visit to Japan of the then US President Dwight Eisenhower 
had to be cancelled. 

The mass struggles against the “security treaty” seriously alarmed Ja- 
pan's ruling circles, who feared a destabilisation of the LDP regime. In 
the early 1960s the view gained wide currency in the country whereby 
jurther social changes, above all the growth of the working class and the 
diminishing of the peasantry, will further weaken the LDP’s positions with 
the latter losing political power altogether. 

To prevent such an undesirable turn of events, the ruling circles took 
radical measures. In 1960 the Ikeda cabinet announced a so-called income- 
doubling policy: by somewhat raising the carnings of the working people, 
it tried to distract them from political struggles and inculcate consumer 
interests among them. This policy was largely aimed at winning the urban 
middle strata over to the side of the ruling party. 

In 1961 Parliament passed the fundamental agricultural law. envisag- 
ing “structural improvement” of agriculture by creating large modern ca- 
pitalist farms, reducing employment in agriculture, ousting the poorest 
peasants from the countryside The agrarian policy of the ruling circles 
specifically embodied in this law was aimed at the turning of the small- 
commodity peasant economy into a farmer-type capitalist economy, at the 
inass migration of excessive labour from country to town for meeting the 
rapidly growing needs of industry and other branches, in the interests of 
Inonepaly capital The course was taken for the preeminent development 
of such “viable forins’, whose income would at least equal the income of 
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an average urban family, Such homesteads were called upon to constitute 
(he tass support of the LDP in the countryside under the new conditions 
of Japan's rapidly burgeoning economy. 

The “dual structure” of the economy still evident after rehabilitation to 
its pre-war level, proved viable also in the period of economic reconstruc- 
tion at high growth rates. The diminishing number of peasant homesteads 
resulting from the stratification of the peasantry and its mass outflow to 
the cities was in some measure compensated by the increase of small pro- 
prictorship in the towns, first of all in trade and the services. Whereas in 
1950 the peasants accounted for 77 per cent of the independent proprietors, 
by 1965 the share of the urban petty bourgeoisie among them reached 39 
per cent, that is, by more than 50 per cent in 15 years.!! 

Thus, independent producers were increasingly concentrating in towns 
and cities, predominantly in the latter, with their particularly rapid growth 
of population and the concurrent growth of retail goods turnover and de- 
inand for services. The “new” urban middle strata, including the intellec- 
tuals, were also concentrating in large towns and cities. The sharpening 
competitive struggle consequent upon the growth of the number of small 
eiterprises in the towns, the diminishing status of the intellectuals along 
with the massive growth of this stratum, and the increasing monopoly 
oppression aroused the discontent of the urban petty bourgeoisie and other 
urban middle strata, gradually bringing about changes in the political 
orientation of their different constituent groups. 

Inner changes in the composition of the petty bourgeoisie (diminishing 
number of peasant homesteads, increasing number of independent produ- 
cers in towns) led in the early 1960s to the weakening of the Liberal De- 
mocratic Party's mass base. In these circumstances the LDP pinned great 
hopes on the growth of “new” urban strata, whose differentiation in that 
period had not yet reached great scope and the overwhelming majority of 
whom were still under the illusions concerning their “special” status, 
differing from other sections of working people. 

llowever, the waning influence of the LDP in the increasing stratum of 
independent urban proprietors and among the unorganised workers of 
small and middle-sized enterprises, whose numbers also increased, created 
a certain vacuum in the alignment of forces, which at the time could not 
be filled by the left parties owing to their limited possibilities. This ob- 
jectively paved the way for the appearance in Japan of new political 
parties of a centrist nature. 

The departure from the two-party system began in 1960 when the right- 
wing grouping of the Socialist Party split off and formed a right-wing re- 
formist Democratic Sociaiist Party. Though objective conditions did exist 
for the formation of such a party seeking the support of the most privi- 
leged part of the working class and the urban middle strata, particularly 
their “new” groups, the immediate motives of its emergence were poli- 

dical, primarily due to the reactionaries’ attempts to undermine the demo- 
cratic forces’ unity forged in the struggle against the Japanese-US “secu- 
rity treaty” in 1959-1960. 

At the same time there were deeper and long-term social causes for 
the creation of the DSP. The prospects for the further growth and conso- 
lidation of the working class, particularly rapid in view of the high rates 
of economic development which the ruling circles were intending to main- 
tain, seriously threatened the political domination of the Liberal Democ- 
rats, while the aforementioned tendencies in the development of the petty 





1! Sce Ryuken Ohashi, Japan's Class Structure, Tokyo, 1977, p. 84 (in Japanese). 
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bourgeoisie, its sentiments and behaviour compounded the difficulties ol 
the ruling party still more, 

The emergence of the DSP in these circumstances securing the poli- 
tical split of the working class, objectively offered a measure of reliel to 
the Liberal Democrats, which affected the 1960 parliamentary electoral 
returns, The ruling party increased its mandate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though the proportion of votes cast for it continued to decrease 
(down to 57.6 per cent). The split cost the SPJ nearly two million ballots 
and 21 mandates, 17 of them going to the DSP which asserted itself in 
those elections as an independent political force. The right-wing reformest 
trade union association Zenro Kaigi assisted by the employers, united 
trade unions organised at enterprises springing up in new industries, 
and became its mass base. The design was to draw the workers of Japan's 
key industries into trade unions following a line of labour-capital colla- 
boration, while preventing the consolidation of the left wing of the work- 
ing-class movement and its political parties, the SPJ and the CPJ. Later, 
in 1964 the right-wing reformist trade unions were united, for the same 
purpose, in the single trade union centre the All-Japan Labour Confedera- 
lion (Domei), which became the main mass base of the DSP. 

Japan's high economic growth rates furthered the expansion of small 
and middle enterprises and the rapid increase of employment in this 
sphere. Llowever, the majority of workers employed at small and middle 
enterprises remained outside trade union influence (in the late 1950s no 
more than 34-35 per cent of Japanese workers were organised).'? Different 
political parties vigorously vied for influence among the unorganised wor- 
kers who numbered 18 million in the mid-1960s, yet failed to score any 
noticeable successes in rallying them to their side. 

This was skillfully used by Soka gakkai, the influential mass Buddhist 
organisation whose membership was about 10 million in the early 1960s 
It launched vigorous activities in the lower strata of the urban population, 
including the workers of small and middle enterprises, maintaining that a 
new, more humane and compassionate religion will bring them not only 
coinfort and consolation, so much needed in their hard life, but will 
achieve changes for the better. The Soka gakkai appealed first of all to 
those rather numerous urban elements who had only recently left the co- 
untryside and not vet found a stable position in the new life and for that 
reason needed every kind of support. 

Strongly bidding for greater influence among the urban lower strata. 
the Soka gakkai found itself drawn more and more into the political strug- 
gles. As Japanese legislation prohibits religious organisations from engag- 
ing in politics, the Soka gakkai set up the so-called Clean Government 
league in order to run in parliamentary elections; in 1964 it was trans- 
formed into the Clean Government Party (Komeito). The new party, 
which was mainly petty bourgeois in character, sought the support of the 
inorganised urban lower strata among which the Soka gakkai had enjoyed 
rather wide influence by that time. 

The emergence of Komeito concluded the second decade of Japan's 
postwar socio-political development; its most important political characte- 
ristic being the formation of a multiparty system. By the mid-1960s the 
Communist Party of Japan, whose influence among the masses continued 
lo grow, turned into a mass party, some 300,000-strong. The multiparty 
system was, in a way, a product of Japan’s rapid economic growth and 
ihe increased structural complexity of its society. 





"2 See 1974 Japanese Labour Almanac, Tokyo, 1974. p 191 (in Japanese) 
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The parhamentary elections held in 1967 and 1969 revealed a new 
livminient of forces in the multiparty framework. The electoral returns 
showed that the new forces emerging on the political scene made inroads 
info the positions of the “traditional” parties. The clectorate voting: for the 
PDP? continued to dititish (48.8 per cent in 1967, 47.6 per cent in 1969). 
Tle ruling party also lost part of its mandates. Heavy losses were sus: 
tuimed by the Socialist Party (140 mandates in 1967, 90 in 1969). The 
DSP and Komeito gained prominence on the political scene with 30 and 
25 mandates in the House of Representatives respectively. The CPJ was 
able to send 14 deputies to the Lower House, which was a success, 

On the whole, the 1969 electoral returns to the Llouse of Representa- 
tives demonstrated that the so-called system of two big parties came to 
vu-end. A special feature of the multiparty system which replaced it was 
hat formed “to the leit of the LDP", in the opposition, though failing 
lo substantially shake the positions of the ruling party, it seriously under: 
inined the influence of the biggest oppositionary party, the SPJ. 

ln new conditions four oppositional parties confronted the Liberal De- 
thocrats, instead of one. This sharpened the political struggle, not sparing 
the ruling party either, though it found it easier to maintain its domina- 
tion, particularly amidst the controversies between the oppositional parties 
summewhat due to their common social base and, consequently, to their 
exertions lo influence the masses. The new political situation was strikingly 
illustrated by the comparative ease with which the government was able 
in 1970 to prolong indetinitely the Japanese-US “security treaty’. How- 
ever hard it tried, the opposition @as unable to unfold a mass protest ino- 
verment even distantly resembling the nationwide campaign against the 
military alliance with the USA of 1959-1960 

Such social changes in Japan as the growing army of hired labour. 
the more elaborate composition and structure of the working class, indu- 
strial and territorial migrations of great masses of labour, the expansion 
of the “new” middle strata, and also the development of the multiparty 
political structure—all this posed the crucial question of who will the 
middle strata and the political forces expressing their interests, the cent- 
rist parties (DSP and Komeito) side with: the monopoly bourgeoisie or 
the working class. The fight to win allies turned into one of the main mo- 
live forces in the political struggles in Japan during the 1970s. 

Ever since the late 1960s the increasing number of political parties 
prompted the practice of collaboration by a number of opposition parties 
(SPJ, CPJ and also Komeito) in the struggle for the common demands 
contained in their programmes, primarily for changing the country’s policy 
with greater account of the interests of the popular masses. However, such 
collaboration was in the main episodical. Only the DSP leadership. inva- 
riably adhering to anti-communist positions, stubbornly opposed any joint 
actions with the Communist Party. Not infrequently the DSP would sup- 
port the policy of the Liberal Democrats, doing so also in parliament, more 
arm more frequently being described as the “second conservative party”. 

Collaboration by opposition parties was more easily organised in the 
provinces, in prefectures and towns, especially when electing municipal 
bodies. This began during the immediate postwar years with the election 
in some prefectures of governors supported by the progressive forces 
liowever, at that time these were mere episodes, though the joint socialist 
and communist candidate T. Ninagawa elected governor of Kyoto prefec- 
ture in 1950, held the office for nearly 30 years. 

On the crest of the mass democratic movement against the “security 
treaty” in the late 1950s and early 1960s democratic candidates became 
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mayors of a number of large cities: Yokohama, Kyoto, Osaka, Fukuoka, 
Kitakyushu, Sendai, Okayama. In 1967 the SPJ and the CPJ, the Komeito, 
progressive trade unions and other democratic organisations had their 
joint candidate clected governor of Tokyo (reelected in 1971 and 1975). 
This success sparked off a kind of “chain reaction” in the formation of de- 
mocratic local administrations. In subsequent years the democratic forces 
acting jointly (the core of this joint struggle was collaboration of the So- 
cialists and Communists), they won the elections running lor governors 
of the Osaka, Okinawa and Saitama prefectures and for the mayors of the 
cities of Kobe, Nagoya and some others. nel 

In 1959 three governors (out of 46) and 30 mayors of large cities 
(out of 112) represented the democratic forces. By 1974 the number of 
governors elected through the collaboration of progressive forces increas- 
vd to seven, and the number of large cily mayors to 47 (out of 163)."° 
Toward the end of 1974 the number of members of the progressive town 
inayors association reached 136.'* The total number of local municipalities 
adininistered by representatives of the democratic forces increased in 
1967-1977 from 50 to 210, representing populations of 5 million and 48 mil- 
lion respectively."S In other words, more than 42 per cent of Japan's po- 
pulation lived in areas governed by local administrators elected on the 
tickets of collaborating democratic forces. 

It was especially important that these victories by the joint candidates 
of the democratic forces in elections to local municipalities took place in 
the biggest cities and most important industrial districts where the bulk 
of the working class was concentrated. Practically all the large cities ana 
the most important industrial districts of the Pacific coast, playing a key 
role in the country’s economy, came under democratic local municipali- 
tics by the mid-1970s. The left parties in these districts scored considerable 
gains during parliamentary elections as well 

Of course, local democratic municipalities could not change the coun- 
irv’s political regime, leave alone the socio-economic system. They depend- 
ed on the central government for financing and a number of other impor- 
tant matters. Nevertheless, the actual formation of a united democratic 
lront in the provinces and the transition into its hands of a number of 
important local municipalities posed a real threat to the political regime 
of the Liberal Democratic Party. 

The election of democrats to many posts in local municipalities took 
place against the background of steeply sharpening problems facing the 
cities (environmental pollution, housing and transportation crises, etc), 
caused by high economic growth rates, increasing urbanisation and con- 
centration of the population in cities. The LDP was unable to elaborate 
and suggest effective measures to cope with these problems, which sparked 
numerous protest movements by local citizens. The discontent of city 
dwellers over LDP policy became the force which led to the appearance 
of local democratic municipalities in many areas 

Mhe slowing down economic growth rates from the early 1970s followed 
by the 1974-1975 economic crisis exacerbated the contradictions of Japa 
nese capitalism, the country’s economic and social problems, thereby un- 
dermining the positions of the ruling party. The big erties turned into 
strongholds of the progressive forces and in considerable measure escaped 
lhe Liberal Democratic influence. The ruling party became increasingly a 
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party of the countryside aud towns, for it was there that it reaped most 
vt its electoral ballots. Yet the steep diminution of the rural population 
seriously undermined this base, as retlected in the steady decline ot the 
electorate voting tor the LDP (47.6 per cent in 1969, 46.9 per cent in 1972 
oad 4h8 per cent in 1976), Diminishing in parallel was the number of de- 
puties to the louse of Representatives elected on the Liberal Democratic 
ticket: 288 in 1969, 271 in 1972 and 249 in 1976, or less than half the seats 
in the House.'® In 1976 the ruling party succeeded in retaining its majo- 
rity in the lower chamber, essential for forming a one-party cabinet, only 
after a number of “independent” deputies joined its parliamentary group. 

Over a number of years the electors disillusioned with the LDP kept 
giving their votes to the DSP and Komeito—the centrist of “middle-of- 
the-road” parties, which proclaimed the “middle road” between the right 
and left courses or, on a broader plane, between capitalism and socialism, 
as the main plank of their policy. Their growing influence in the late 1960s 
und early 1970s was largely due to the mass withdrawal from the LDP of 
its former followers. However, this process went on unevenly, with the 
“middle-of-the-road” parties’ influence now rising, now falling. These ups 
and downs reflected the vacillations of the petty-bourgeois masses on 
whose support the Komeito and the DSP largely relied. Moreover, neither 
the DSP nor Komeito were able to offer any really positive alternative to 
LDP policies. It was not always that the “middle-roaders” coped with 
their main task of holding under their spel! the mass of the electorate dis- 
contented by LDP policy, and preventing them from shifting toward the 
left parties. 

In the first half of the 1970s the Communist Party of Japan largely 
strengthened its positions and influence among the masses; it had turned 
into a major force consistently coming out against monopoly capital and 
its spokesman—the ruling party. At the time of the 13th CPJ Congress 
(November 1973) its daily paper Akahata had a printing of 600,000 and 
its Sunday issue reached 2.2 million. The mass of Akahata readers with 
whom the party strives to keep constantly in touch, in a certain fashion 
jorms a base for the party similar to what SOHYO is for the SPJ, Domei 
for the DSP. and Soka gakkai for Komeito. The CPJ outlined a broad 
programme lor resolving the country’s most urgent foreign and domestic 
problems, a programme countering the government's policy preeminently 
serving the interests of monopoly capital. This was an important advan- 
tage for the CPJ over other oppositional parties. 

In the situation prevailing in domestic politics by the mid-1970s, none 
of the four oppositional parties then in existence could rival the LDP in 
the struggle for power which began to slip out of the hands of the ruling 
party. The developmental dialectics of a multiparty system prompted the 
need of collaboration among the opposition parties for pooling their efforts 
in fighting the government of the monopolies. 

This tendency was in full accordance with the objective processes tak- 
ing place in the structure of Japanese society. The similarity of interests 
of the working class and the urban and rural middle strata—all of them 
exploited by the developing state monopoly capitalism: the sharpening con- 
tradictions between these classes and strata on the one side and monopoly 
capitalism on the other, offered objective prerequisites for the emergence 
of a broad anti-monopoly alliance, which could take the political form of 
a united democratic front. 





* See Japanese Statistical Almanac, Tokyo, 1979, p. 638 (in Japanese) 
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Set forth in the 1970s were three formulas or models of a political 
bloc by opposition parties capable of challenging the LDP. The Commu. 
nist Party put forth the slogan of a united democratic front of joint actions 
hy communists and socialists as its backbone. The Socialist Party stood 
lor collaboration by all the opposition parties. The DSP suggested a bloc 
of opposition parties, excluding the CPJ. The Komeito vacillated mostly 
between the positions of the SPJ and the DSP. However, because of the 
controversies between the opposition parties, neither of these conceptions 
came to fruition. It proved impossible to organise a united front on a na- 
tionwide scale. 


The Democratic Socialist Party, which in the early 1970s flatly rejected 
any collaboration with the Communists, put forth the idea of “reorganis- 
ing the opposition parties”, envisaging either the unification of the DSP, 
Komeito and the SPJ (or its right wing) into a new party of the rightist 
reformist kind, or the formation of a “three-party coalition” of the same 
composition, Such a new party, the embodiment of the “third road”, was 
supposed to lean on urban middle strata and also part of the working 
clhiss as its social base. 

The purpose of both these versions of “reorganising the opposition par- 
lies” was to isolate the Communist Party and create a bourgeois two-party 
system in Japan, or, when all is said and done, to consolidate the existing 
regime. The reorganisation was to be accompanied by a “unification of 
the labour front”, that is, the actual dissolution of SOHYO and other trade 
unions upholding the line of class strugyle, and creating a new nation- 
wide trade union confederation along lines of labour-capital collaboration. 


The implementation of these plans was aimed at helping monopoly ca- 
pital to perpetuate its dominating influence on the country’s political lile 
ina time of major social change characterised by the growing strength 
of the working class and of its ties with other strata of working people. 
llowever, attempts to transform the existing structure of political parties 
for stabilising the existing establishment in the 1970s suffered a fiasco: 
the centrist parties had too little influence and, moreover, they were not 
always able to reconcile their different views 

Yet support for the centrist parties came unexpectedly in the mid-1970s 
with the appearance oi two new political organisations. In 1976, a group 
ol young deputies left the LDP in protest against the corruption which ran 
riot among the ruling party. It was brought to light with the exposure of 
the scandalous machinations in the bribery affair involving the Lockheed 
Aircrait Corporation of the US. The true reason for establishing the New 
Liberal Club (as the new organisation was called) was the wish to create 
through political manoeuvring a conservative party, more attractive to the 
masses, in case the LDP would prove unable to hold on to power. The 
NLC was expected to put an end to the departure of the disillusioned 
masses from the LDP. to propupthe ruling party if it finds itselt in. se 
Hows trouble The new party was backed by “young groupings” of big 
capital 

Six months after its formation, at the 1976 parliamentary elections, the 


NEC won 2 million votes and 17 mandates, which made it a noticeable 
politteal force at once, more “to the right” than the centrist parties. The 
multiparty system went on developing, though the direction was basically 


diferent this time: the new organisation was established by separating 
from the ruling LDP. having damaged tt heavily. Previously new political 
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Lie next step mi the direction of a multiparty system was the formation 
i) 1978 of a new grouping. the Social Democratic Union, by right-wingers 
who had earlier leit the SPJ. This organisation, which from the very in- 
ception adhered to rightist reformist positions, never developed beyond a 
“nin party” as it failed to gain any notable mass support, its foundation, 
however, did somewhat weaken the positions of the SPJ. 

The New Liberal Club and the Social Democratic Union increased the 
centrist opposition, nearly always collaborating with “middle-of-the-road” 
parties, though the NLC gave ellective support to the ruling party from 
lime to time. 

llections to both houses of parliament in 1977 and 1979 recuced the 
Liberal Democrats’ tnajority to a minimum. An unprecedented parliamen- 
tury situation evolved, when the alignment of forces between the ruling 
party on the one side and the opposition on the other was near parity. 
lor carrying bills through parliament the LDP had to resort more and 
more often to the support of the centrist opposition or at least part of it. 

It seemed that the Liberal Democrats were about to lose the reigns of 
yovernment or at least their monopoly position as the ruling party. The 
opposition camp, especially its centrist members, began speedily advancing 
various projects of a coalition cabinet. Failing to create a broad bloc oi 
opposition parties, two agreements on the programme of a possible coali- 
tion government appeared toward the end of 1979 and early in 1980: 
one between Komeito and the DSP, the other between Komeito and the 
SPJ. One of the Komeito’s terms of agreement with the SPJ was the so- 
cialists’ rejection of collaboration with the Communist Party, and the SPJ 
accepted this condition under pressure of its right wing. This sharply 
reduced opportunities for joint actions by left forces at a critical moment 
in the sharp political struggles of the early 1980s. 

llowever, the hopes of the centrist opposition to attain power in one, 
or another form were dashed when in the late 1970s the LDP began re- 
gaining its positions. This became possible as a resuit of the operation of 
quite different factors. 

First: in order to strengthen its positions among the urban middle 
strata, the ruling party adopted, in the second part of the 1970s, a number 
of measures in support of small and middle enterprises severely under- 
mined by the economic crisis of 1974-1975. Under a law passed in 1976, the 
sinall and middle proprietors who sustained losses during the crisis were 
granted allowances in financing and taxation, in order to enable them to 
engage in other businesses. Another law, passed in 1977, was aimed at 
restricting incursions by big capital into the small and middle business, 
and still another law on preventing the bankruptcy of small and middle 
enterprises. Also in 1977 the government decided to raise to the unprece- 
dentedly high level of 35.2 per cent the share of the output of small and 
nddle enterprises to be purchased by the state."’ 

Second: the government stubbornly perpetuates the system of state 
purchases of rice produced by peasants, introduced as carly as during the 
Second World War. The state guarantees the peasants not only compen- 
sation of the rising costs of rice-growing, but also a certain profit. It bears 
annual heavy expenditure for allowances to peasant rice producers, cover- 
ed at the expense of the consumers and tax-payers. The government pre- 
serves this system even in spite of objections on the part of big business. 
interested in reducing the costs of agricultural production, since this sy- 
stem helps to perpetuate support given to LDP by a considerable part of 





17 See 1978 Asahi Yearbook, Tokyo, 1978, pp. 361-302. 
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the peasantry. For the same purpose a law on arable land passed during 
the lirst postwar years was revised in 1980 to permit the payinent of 
rent not only in cash, but also in kind, 

Third: the government and the ruling party artificially preserve the 
inequality of electoral districts regarding the number of votes necessary 
for election to parliament. By means of this political mechanism, the LDP 
retains its positions despite the dissolution of the peasantry—one of its 
crucial social bases. At present, as a result of the mass migration of the 
population from the countryside into the towns, election to parliament 
from a rural district requires 2-3 times fewer votes than in large yban 
agglomerations. This greatly helps the LDP retain its parliamentary ma- 
jority even without the support of the majority of the country’s population. 
in 1976 the Supreme Court of Japan ruled that the disparity of parliamen- 
lury representation between sparcely populated and overpopulated electo- 
ral districts is unconstitutional,'® however the ruling did not alter the 
evisting practice, backed by influential members of the ruling party. 

Fourth: the regaining by the LDP of its positions was facilitated by the 
broad drive of 1977-1978 to increase its membership. As a result, its mem- 
hership more than tripled, exceeding 1.5 million, which is more than 
double the membership of all the opposition parties taken together, '’ 
though of course, many of the new members were drawn into the LDP 
purely nominally. In 1979 the membership of the LDP was over three 
itillion. 

Fifth: in the late 1970s the ruling party began broadly resorting to 
collaboration with the centrist opposition in a bid, on the one hand, to 
extend its base, and on the other—to forestall joint actions by the oppo- 
sition as a whole. The LDP’s collaboration with the centrists assumed par- 
ticularly wide scale during local municipal elections. In 1977-1979 candi- 
dates of the Liberal Democrats won the elections as governors in 34 out 
ot the 37 prefectures where elections were held, and were elected as may- 
ors in 268 towns and cities out of 328.2? In the majority of cases the same 
candidates were supported by the centrist parties as well. 

Sixth: the unusually broad appeal of the LDP to the masses initially 
helped it win over to its side part of the undecided strata of the popula- 
tion, which became very important politically in the late 1970s. Massive 
disillusionment over LDP policies in the preceding years was not accom- 
panied by an adequate increase of the ialeencs of the opposition parties, 
but gave rise to political indifference. Public opinion polls indicated that 
the percentage of the electorate which voted for no political party at al! 
in the second half of the 1970s. fluctuated around 30 per cent, reaching 
31.5 per cent in May 1979. *! 

Seventh: the weakening onslaught of the working class against the pil- 
lars of state monopoly capitalism caused by the lasting economic crisis 
and slump was an important factor in the revival of the LDP’s influence. 
It was during the slump, in the second half of the 1970s, that a certain 
weakening of the Japanese working people's struggle was observed, the 
traditional “spring offensives” included. Whereas the number of labour 
conflicts recorded in Japan in 1974 was 9,581, involving 5,325,000 people, 





' See Jupan Times, September 16, 1978 

' Jhul, November 11, 1978 

* See Japan Times, January 23, 1978, Tokvo Shimbun, December 28, 1978) Asal: 
lebruary 2, 1980 

' See Yoruurt, March 10, 1979 
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ihe number of conthets in 1980 dropped to 3,737, with only 1,768,000 per. 
sons mvolved.*? 

A definite decline in working-class struggles took place in coisideranle 
measure under the pressures of chronic and mass unemployment Sitice 
1975 the country had more than one million completely jobless people, and 
since 1976 more than two per cent of the total workforce have been unem- 
ployed.” At the same time there is considerable partial unemployment 
(according to some estimates, involving 2.5 million persons, or 6.5 per 
cent of the workforce).** The bourgeois state and monopoly capital utilised 
mass unemployment for pressuring the working class and its or- 
ganisations, to make them more “tractable’, to create a social climate 
more favourable to themselves in the country. In this they were greatly 
helped by the rightist reformists of the trade union movement, which kept 
plotting to subordinate all the trade unions to the ideology of class col- 
laboration. 

All these factors helped the ruling party not only to overcome the acute 
political crisis which broke out in the spring of 1980, as a result of the 
unprecedented vote of non-confidence in the Ohira cabinet. but also to 
score an impressive victory in the simultaneous elections to both houses 
of parliament in June of the same year. For the first time in a number of 
years the LDP increased its mandate in both houses, gaining a firm ma- 
jority. The percentage of the electorate voting for the ruling party increas- 
ed to 47.9 

The events of the late 1970s demonstrated the failure of centrist at- 
tempts to grasp the political initiative during the multiparty period and 
present a coalition of “middle-of-the-road” parties as the best response to 
the difficult problems arising in the new situation. The centrist conceptions 
failed to win firm support among the masses who rejected the “middle-of- 
the-road" idea. The centrists, however, were able to disrupt the unity oi 
the left forces, the only alternative to monopoly domination. 

Why, then, did the major social changes in postwar Japan fail to bring 
about political changes such as the formation of a new majority leaning 
on the working class and other toiling masses? 

Aware of the danger threatening the existing order, monopoly capital 
came out in firm solidarity throughout the entire postwar period. The “big 
four” of the higher organisations of monopoly capital (Keidanren, Nik- 
keiren, Keizai doyukei and Nissyo) point not to a split of the monopolies 
into individual groupings. but to a functional “division of labour”. whereby 
two of these organisations (Nikkeiren and Nissyo) serve for implementing 
capitalist policy in regard to two other classes of Japanese society —the 
proletariat and the petty bourgeoisie. The “big four” proved capable oi 
consistently upholding the monopolies’ class interests while not permitting 
excessive sharpening of conflict situations in the ruling camp, or rampant 
rivalry between monopolies: the latter managed to achieve unity of polli- 
tical forces representing and expressing their interests. Big capital was 

“standing behind the consolidation of the conservatives—the actual main 
motive force behind the formation of the LDP. 

On the other hand, the working class was unable to secure the unity 
of its ranks. The organisation of workers into trade unions which reached 
55.8 per cent in 1949, was only slightly over 30 per cent in 1980.5 The or- 





74 See Asuhi nenkan, 1982, p 39) 

74 See Labour Statistical Review, Tokyo, 1981, p. 86 (in Japanese) 

** See Japan Times, February 6, 1979. 

2+ See Japan's National Census in Tables and Diagrams, Tokvo, 1981. }» 216 
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vanised trade union movenient has been split for more than thirty years 
and is represented by four trade union centres pursuing different policies. 
Part of the trade union movement is under the ideological influence of 
capital, preaching ideas of class collaboration, speculating on the desire 
of the working class for unity and attempting to persuade all the trade 
tinions to reject class struggles. These attempts are resisted by the work- 
ing masses, but supported by the monopolies, they still continue. 

Four political parties: the CPJ, the SPJ, the DSP and Komeito lean 
on various strata of the working class, to one or another degree. The mass 
social base of these parties does in certain measure coincide, serving as 
a source of rivalry between them, hindering collaboration and unity of 
actions. Even when in May 1980 the LDP was brought by internal strife 
to the brink of losing political power, the opposition was unable to unite 
its efforts in order to form a cabinet of its own. 

The struggle between the bourgeoisie and the working class for influ- 
ence over the middle strata went on with capital in the lead. The monopo- 
lies and the LDP on the whole preserve their influence over the old middle 
strata in town and particularly in the countryside. A considerable part of 
the “new” middle strata also succumbs to the ideological and political 
domination of big capital which opposes these strata to the working class. 
trying to build a wall between them and prevent the formation of a broad 
anti-monopoly alliance. Part of the “new” middle strata supports the DSP 
and Komeito, which was one of the reasons why these parties moved to 
the right. At the same time, the Communists are actively working among 
the middle strata, and scoring notable successes. 

Through small and middle proprietors, big capital andthe LDP succeed 
in spreading: their influence to a considerable part) of the unorganised 
workers (more than 26 million), particularly those employed in small and 
iniddle enterprises. 


The Liberal Democrats were able to split the opposition and win its 
rightist centrist part for collaboration. Actually this expanded the base 
of the existing regime. 


All these processes, however, do not mean that the monopoly domi- 
nation has been consolidated for long. On the contrary, the process has in 
fact begun of the erosion of LDP power, particularly conspicuous in loca- 
lities where the conservatives are in most instances unable to retain lea- 
dership of the local municipalities without the help of the centrist parties. 
af spread of this process throughout the nation is apparently a question 
ot time. 


The lasting existence of the LDP’s one-party regime can be largely ex- 
plained by the emergence of the centrist parties which won over to their 
side part of the people disgruntled by conservative policy; the centrists 
formed a kind of “buffer zone’, cushioning the clash of progressive and 
reactionary forces. The place of the centrist parties in the domestic poli- 
tical spectrum of Japan is objectively determined by the survival of com- 
paratively numerous middle strata. As long as a considerable part of them 
is oriented towards the LDP. its one-party rule and the centrist parties’ 
rightist bias will prevail. 

This ortentation of the middle strata is due to the fact that the Liberal 
Democrats were able for a number of years to meet their interests, by 
smoothing the internal contradictions of Japanese capitalism at the ex- 
pense of the workers of other countries--both developing and advanced, 
through a broad foreigh-trade expansion. However, advantages enjoyed by 
Japan's monopoly capital are narrowing, and this is bound to lead to a 





sSharpenmg of domestic economic and social contradictions, and of inter: 
Nal political struggles 

The role and influence of the working class is bound to increase in 
the course of these struggles. The rapid numerical growth, expanding 
composition and the structural differentiation of the working class in the 
last quarter century have resulted in its lesser social homogeneity, and 
stronger influence of petty-bourgeois ideology. At present we are witnes- 
sing a process of internal consolidation of the working class, of its rising 
maturity. In other words, whereas formerly the development of the work- 
ingg class proceeded in width, at present it develops in depth and its class 
consciousness strengthens. This will inevitably result in a much greater 
impact of the working class and its political parties and organisations 
on the country's political development. 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 
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SOCIOECONOMIC POLICY OF VCP 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 61-71 


[Article by M. Ye. Trigubenko] 


he economic strategy of Vietnam is the strategy of the transitional 

period and, consequently, reflects the traits of policy commoneto all 
the countries that have embarked upon the path of socialist transforma- 
tions. The main ones are the transformations of the multi-structured eco- 
nomy and the entire system of social relations, including ideology, men- 
tulity, culture, establishment of society's political organisation along social- 
ist lines, and the building of material and technical basis of socialism. 
\t the same time, as an underdeveloped country, Vietnam has to tackle 
problems that do not confront the countries which have gone through the 
capitalist stage of development. All through the period of socialist con- 
struction (first in North Vietnam and then, after reunification, throughout 
the country) the process and the methods and forms of resolving the 
basic problems of the transitional phase have to a large extent been 
influenced by the need to repulse the aggression of the imperialist or 
hegemonic forces. Economic development, socialist transformations and 
strengthening of the country’s defence potential have been the main 
objectives of the Party's general line since 1960, when the Third Cong- 
ress of the Vietnamese Workers’ Party laid down the guidelines for 
socialist construction in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 

For a long time socialist development was negatively influenced by 
the internal counterrevolutionary forces represented chiefly by the big 
comprador bourgeoisie, linked directly or indirectly with international 
reaction and the imperialist circles. 

Before outlining Vietnam's socio-economic strategy, adopied by the 
Fifth CPV Congress in the spring of 1982, it is important to note that 
the basic principles of this strategy follow on those reflected in the 
resolutions of the Party's Third and Fourth Congresses (in 1960 and 
1976). 

It has been stressed at all CPV congresses that the country is bypass- 
ing the capitalist stage of development in its transition to socialism. The 
tasks set in this connection were to be resolved in a country which had 
not gone through the capitalist phase: replacement of small-scale scatte- 
red production by large-scale socialist production, and accomplishment 
of three revolutions—in the spheres of relations of production, ideology 
and culture—as well as a scientific and technological revolution, with the 
stress on the fastest possible elimination of Vietnam's lag in science and 
technology. These problems included socialist industrialisation which was 
regarded as the “central element’, or the “main task”, of the entire 
transitional period. ' 








' See The Third Congress of the Vietnamese Workers’ Party, Moscow, 1961, 
p. 43 (in Russian); The Fourth Congress of the Communist Pariy of Vietnam, Moscow, 
1977, pp. 33, 34, 49 and 50; Nhan Dan, March 28, 1982. The distinguishing trait of 
the Vietnamese economy is its small-scale commodity production. The Fourth CPV 
Congress said, “the country is in the midst of direct transition from a society whose 
cconomy is dominated by small-scale production to socialisin” (see The Fourth Congress 
of the Communst Party of Vietnam, p. 412) 
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At the inception of the Democratic Republic of Viethain the Vietnamese 
collmunists proclaimed a policy of promoting allround cooperation and 
tiutual assistance with the fraternal socialist countries. Consequently, in 
its economic strategy the CPV singled out internationalism as the dec- 
sive factor of socialist construction. 

The root issue in the economic strategy of the transitional period is 
the choice of the type of the national economic complex that would con- 
forin to the country’s economic potentialities and the objectives of social- 
ist economic development. At its Third Congress the Party set the task of 
building an integral modern national economic complex taking into ac- 
count Vietnam's requirements and the international socialist division of 
labour. The basic trends of the structural policy were not yet concretised 
then. The resolutions of the Party's Third Congress said it was necessary 
simultaneously to develop heavy and light industries and agriculture. It 
was, moreover, planned to develop heavy industry at a faster rate. ? 

This general line in the structural policy was reaffirmed at the Fourth 
CPV Congress in 1976, which approved the general policy of building a 
socialist society within the boundaries of the united Vietnam.* These 
documents thus did not single out a pre-stage for industrialisation (in 
other words, a preparatory stage) preceding the beginning of mass con- 
struction of industrial enterprises. 

In the Central Committee's report to the Fifth CPV Congress, General 
Secretary Le Duan said, “We did not properly assess the complexity of 
the advance to socialism in the conditions of predominant small-scale 
production and the scope of the big economic and social changes which 
had occurred in the country after a long war.” 4 

The postwar situation and the extremely complicated range of prob- 
lems linked with the reunification of the North and the South, where 
opposite socio-political systems had long been taking shape, and with the 
elimination of the consequences of neo-colonialism in the South, required 
a lengthy period for economic rehabilitation. A great deal of material 
damage was caused by the war and the consequences of the activities of 
the anti-socialist elements in the economic and political spheres in the 
South, as well as other negative factors which arose in the war years 
and somewhat weakened the socialist sector. There was also the inability 
of the system of management, which had to a large extent taken shape 
in the war years, to adapt itself to the new conditions of Vietnam's de- 
velopment. Generally speaking, the question of the duration and intensity 
of socialist transformations in their wide interpretation includes economic 
and social aspects, and its successful solution depends a lot on the proper 
understanding of the concrete historical situation in the country. 

Complicated was the solution, after Vietnam's reunification, of the 
main question of the transitional period on the basis of the experience 
amassed in the implementation of socialist economic reforms in the De- 
mocratic Republic of Vietnam.5 At the same time the alignment of class 





2 The Third Congress oj the Vietnamese Workers’ Party, p. 80. 

» The Fourth Congress of the Communist Party of Vietnam, p. 49. 

* Nhan Dan. March 28, 1982 

> The Fourth CPV Congress urged to start the rcorganisation of the multi-struc- 
tural economy of South Vietnam right alter reunification and mainly to complete it 
within five years (from 1976 to 1980). This resolution was reminiscent of the resolu- 
tion of the Party's Third Congress which also set the task of completing reforms in 
the period of the first five-year plan (1961-1965), which was done, though not comple- 
tely because in 1975 the socialist sector produced 84 per cent of the national income 
of the Democratic Republic of Victnam —Sce The Third Congress of the Vietnamese 
Workers Party, p. 80, Nhan Dan, Dec 11, 1980. 
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forces and the positions of different classes in the South Vietnamese eco- 
nomy differed from the Democratic Republic of Vietnam by the time of 
the revolutionary transformations. The following data give a schematic 
idea of it. 


North Vietnam South Vietnam 
(1954-1955) (1975-1976) 

I. PEASANTRY - 
Predominantly poor peasants, na- Predominantly strong middle pea- 
tural economy. sants. There was a_ landowner 


class. The position of rich pea- 
sants was strong. Commodity 
production in agriculture. 


Il. PRIVATE SECTOR IN INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Artisans and handicraftsmen pre- Considerable influence was exer- 
dominated in industry. There ted on the economy (wholesale 
was a considerable number of trade, transport, finance and cre- 
petty traders. Capitalist factory dit business, industry, purchases 
industry and capitalist trade were of farm produce) by the big comp- 
ulmost undeveloped. There was rador bourgeoisie couperating 
practically no foreign capital. with foreign firms (Hongkong. 


Singapore, Taiwan, the United 
States, Japan, France, etc.) which 
had many branches in South Viet- 
nam. National capital figured 
prominently in industry and trade 
There was a huge number of pet- 
ty traders, including those of 
Chinese nationality. 


Due to the above-mentioned differences, South Vietnam was not a 
“backward agrarian area” like the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, as 
stated at the Party's Third Congress. Capitalism was somewhat develo- 
ped and commodity production was beginning to take shape in the Saigon 
zone and the adjoining areas in the Mekong delta. That is why the very 
content of the term “multi-structural economy” and the forms and methods 
of reorganising it required concretisation to fit into the present-day condi- 
tions in the southern areas of Vietnam. 

Changes took place in the South in the years of the second five-year 
plan (1976-1980), although they were of different intensity in the Central 
(Trung Bo) and Southern (Nam Bo) areas. In Central Vietnam there 
were and are not many private capitalist enterprises. Nearly all the pea- 
sants and more than 50 per cent of the artisans have been organised 
into cooperatives. The picture in South Vietnam is different. Only 7 per 
cent of the cultivated land and 10 per cent of the peasant households 
remaining at the lowest level of cooperation, have been drawn into the 
socialist sector of agriculture.®° The private capitalist sector in industry 





* Veien kany kinh te, YORI, No 122. p 28 
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has not been fully reorganised and capitalist trade has not been abolished, 
One and a half thousand private capitalist enterprises in South Vietnam 
had been reorganised into 650 state and mixed state-private enterprises 
cliploving 130,000 people by the beginning of 1979. The aggregate cust 
of their gross production then came to nearly 70 per cent of the toial 
cost of industrial production in the South, 7 

I 1980 the socialist sector accounted for 49.2 per cent of the national 
come, While in agriculture, the main branch of the economy producing 
10 per cent of the national income and employing 75 per cent of the 
manpower resources, it accounted for 53.4 per cent (35.2 per cent in the 
cooperative sector and 18.2 per cent from the household plots of members 
of cooperatives).* Thus, the key problem of the transitional period in 
Vietnam has not vet been solved. 

The Fifth CPV Congress decided that socialist transformations in the 
South must be completed in the 1980s. The most complicated issue is 
still that of the attitude to the South Vietnamese peasants. The transition 
of peasant farms in the southern provinces to collective forms of farming 
is to be completed in the main in 1981-1985. The peasants will be organi- 
sed chielly into cooperatives of the lowest form, i. e., production teams. 
It is also considered important to establish consumers’ and credit coope- 
rattves mm the countryside. 

[he Fifth CPV Congress also defined the policy regarding the handi- 
crafts. It decided that it would be more correct to develop two forms oi 
labour—collective and individual. The need was stressed gradually to 
transfer petty traders into the production sphere and other branches of 
the services industry. 

Insolar as the capitalist sector was concerned, the Congress stressed 
that private capitalist industry should be used and simultaneously reor- 
ganised through different forins of mixed state-private enterprises, and 
that private capitalist trade should be abolished. On the whole, the Fifth 
CPV Congress deemed it necessary to preserve Vietnaii's multi-structural 
economy for a certain period of time. As stated in the CC report, “three 
sectors of the economy—state, collective and individual—will exist for 
a time in the northern part of the country, and five—state, cooperative. 
individual, state-private, and private capitalist—in the South Victnamese 
provinces.” 9 

Strategically, the CPV’s recognition of the right of different economic 
florins to coexist and interact, while the state sector was strengthening 
its position at the initial stage of the transitional period—the 1980s, 
according to the Fifth CPV Congress—accords with Leninist principles. 
Successful implementation of this policy depends on the state's ability to 
run the state sector, to develop and strengthen it, and on the elaboration 
of flexible forms of relations with the private sector. Here the use of the 
historical experience of transition to socialism in the USSR and other 
socialist countries with due consideration of the specifics of Vietnam may 

“be of inestiinable value. 

The Fifth CPV Congress summed up the results of Vietnam's ceono- 
mic development in the period of the fulfilment of the five-year plan 
(1976-1980), whose guidelines and tasks were approved by the Fourth 





’ Economic Affairs, 1982, No. 5, p. 126 (in Russian) 

® Nhan Dan, Dec. 11 and 13, 1980; Statistics of the Socialist Republic oj Vietnam, 
1979, Hanoi, 1980, pp. 15-18 (in Vietnamese). 

* Nhan Dan, March 28, 1982 
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CPV Congress. It was stated that nearly all the facilities in agriculture, 
industry, transport and communications had been rehabilitated, Initial 
steps were taken to redistribute social labour resources. Although — the 
volume of production in some branches of industry had declined, — pro- 
duction capacities increased by 1980. Power production capacities went 
up by 100,000 kiloWatts, coal-mining capacities by two million tons, and 
cement production capacities by 500,000 tons. Vietnam restored and built 
1,700 kilometres of railway lines and 3,800 kilometres of highways, and 
built 30 kilometres of bridges and 4 kilometres of moorings. The volume 
of tixed assets in the national economy increased (in terms of cost) by 
10.2 billion dongs in 1980. . 

Nevertheless, as Le Duan pointed out in the CC report, attempts Yo 
lessen the imbalance of various branches of the economy produced no 
results; the population is increasing faster than production; no national 
sources of accumulation have been created; the situation in the sphere of 
power development and transport remains tense, and there is a shortage 
of foodstuffs, fabrics and other commodities. The standard of living, par- 
ticularly of those employed in the state sector, is still low. The number ot 
people without work is as yet considerable. The market and prices are 
not stable and there is no balance between incomes and expenses, the 
mass ol commodities and the money in circulation, exports and imports. 

The causes of Vietnam's economic difficulties were both objective 
(aftermath of wars, neo-colonialism, unfavourable changes in the inter- 
national situation, natural calamities) and subjective, linked with the 
“difficulties attending the elimination of weak spots in the administration 
of the economy and society’’. Reporting to the congress, Le Duan said: 
“We displayed subjectivisn) and haste in drawing up plans with high 
indices, exceeding in scope our possibilities in the rate of capital con- 
struction and development of production, particularly at the initial 
stage.” '° 

Though a substantial proportion of funds was put into large-scale 
construction, the plans of capital construction did not always take due 
account of the availability of the necessary resources and skilled manpo- 
wer. Le Duan drew attention to that when he said: “Plans were drawn 
up and a number of projects built without a proper study of documents 
and thorough preparations.” "' 

The Fifth CPV Congress stated that the experience of the preceding 
five-vear plan confirmed the need to concretise the Party's course in 
elaborating economic strategy at the “initial stage of socialist 
industrialisation”. he “initial stage of socialist industriali- 
sation”, the congress stated, covered the current decade, i. e., the 1980s. 
The congress laid down the following main aims and trends of socio-eco- 
nomic strategy at this stage of the transitional period. 

1 To meet the most vital, prime requirements of the population, gra- 
dually improve material and cultural conditions, and first solve the food 
yroblem. 

2. To continue to create the material and technical basis of socialism, 
chiefly to speed up the development of agriculture and increase the pro- 
duction of commodities and export goods, and to create conditions for 
still faster development of heavy industry in the subsequent years. 

3. To complete socialist transformations in the southern provinces. 
keep on improving socialist relations of production in the northern part 





' Nhan Dan, March 28, |98? 
/hucdem 
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of the country, and strengthen socialist relations of production throughout 
the country. 

4. To strengthen the country’s defence potential and safeguard its 
political security and public order. 

What is new in the economic strategy of the Communist Party of 
Vietnam is that the Fifth Congress defined the pre-stage pending indust- 
rialisation and determined branch priorities. The stress was laid on the 
traditional branches of the economy that are more developed and better 
provided with resources and manpower. The congress proclaimed that 
the main task in the immediate future was to solve the food problem and 
generally improve the people's material well-being. It assigned a bigger 
role in economic development to the peasantry, small-scale production and 
the private sector, and reaffirmed the policy of rationally combining and 
developing centralised plan principles in management and commodity- 
money relations. 

The Fifth CPV Congress confirmed the economic policy line of com- 
bining economic and social interesis more closely, and made satisfaction 
of the people's vital material and cultural needs and enhancement of 
their role in the administration of the economy and society the main 
task of the Party. 

The economic development plan for 1981-1985, which takes into ac- 
count the experience of the preceding ftive-vear plan and transition to a 
more balanced structural policy, and the guidelines and tasks of which 
were approved by the Fifth CPV Congress, is a plan of relatively low 
rates of economic growth: the national income and gross industrial pro- 
duction will increase on the average by 4.5-5 per cent a year, while gross 
farm production will go up by 6-7 per cent. Capital investments in the 
live years are set at 16-18 billion dongs, i. ¢., at the level of the preceding 
live years. It is proposed to decrease the annual growth of the population 
irom 2.4 per cent in 19°i to 1.7 per cent in 1985. '* 

A; Pham Van Dong. CPV CC Political Bureau member and Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, said in 
his report to the Fifth CPV Congress “The Basic Trends, Targets and 
Tasks of Vietnam's Socio-Economic Development in 1981-1985 and Until 
the End of the 1980s”, the “production of foodstuffs is the main and prime 
task for the stabilisation and improvement of the people's standard of 
living, development of the economy and strengthening of defences.” It 
is planned to raise the average annua! output of grain in 1981-1985 to 
17 million tons (in terms of unhusked rice), which is 3.6 million tons 
more than in 1976-1980. Food production in 1985 will amount to 19-20 
million tons (in terms of rice), which is 32 per cent more than in 1980 
State purchases of grain will come to 3.5 million tons by the end of the 
plan period. 

a The Party mapped out the basic ways of sharply increasing the pro- 
duction of grain in the current five-year period, primarily by using ‘ve 
arable more productively and intensifyi' > farm work. It is planned to 
reconstruct the irrigation svstem and s.a.t mass construction of small 
irrigation installations, raise the agrotechnical level. use high-vielding 
varieties of rice, apply the achievements of science and technology more 
widely in farm production, and expand the use of mineral fertilizers. It 
is intended to put fully under the plough the 600,000 hectares added to 





‘> Vhon Dan. March 30, 1982 
'? Statistics of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 1979, Hanoi, 1980. p 60 «Un 
Vietnamese) 
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the farmland in the preceding five years and also to continue to develop 
virgin lands by setting up new economic areas. It is planned to increase 
the production of other crops—maize, sweet potatoes, manioc and sorg- 
lun -to bring their output to 3.5 million tons tn 1985 as against the 
1.6 million tons harvested in 1976 and their proportion in grain production 
to 18-20 per cent. Each province and agricultural district must establish 
au balance of production and consumption of foodstufls in conformity with 
the existing structure and conditions of development. Planned redistri- 
bution of foodstulls among the districts is henceforth permitted. 

Last summer the SRV Council of Ministers adopted a decision on 
steps to resolve the food problem, and one of the most important objecti- 
ves is to increase grain purchases in every possible way (it is planned to 
purchase 2.8 to 3 million tons of food, in terms of rice, before the spring 
of 1983, whereas the amount purchased in 1981 was 2.5 million tons, or 
nore than in any previous year). Overall production of grain in 1982 
was expected to reach 16 million tons as against Id million tons in 1980 
and 15 million tons in 1981," 

It is thus planned to resolve the food problem in the main already in 
the current five-year period and to discontinue purchases of grain abroad, 
and to use the currency thus saved to accumulate funds for socialist 
industriahsation. Tt is recognised as important to develop material st- 
inulation and to improve the system of organisation and remuneration of 
labour in agricultural producers’ cooperatives, the state contract system 
of food purchases, and the system of contract prices of farm and industri- 
al products 

Organisation and remuneration of labour in cooperatives or state 
farms i accordance with tinal results of the so-called family contracts, 
iider Which all or a large part of production over and above the pian 
govs to the contractor peasant families, has latterly become a widespread 
practice. The remuneration of the peasants’ labour thus depends more on 
the quantity and quality of each family’s production. Under the new 
system, the specialised production teams of agricultural producers’ coope- 
ratives of state farms till the Land, mnprove soil and grow rice seedlings, 
while peasant families, working on the plot alloted to them and using 
lertilizers and farm machines or draught animals, sow, cultivate and 
harvest rice and other food or industrial crops. The families are provided 
by agricultural producers’ cooperatives with draught animals.'® By 
August 1982 inore than 70 per cent of the agricultural producers coope- 
ratives and state farms had gone over to the new system of labour or- 
ganisation and remuneration according to final results, and after its 
introduction labour productivity in agriculture went up by 30 per cent. " 

In the opinion of the Vietnamese jeaders,'’ the adoption by most of 
the cooperatives and state farms of the new system of labour organisation 
and remuneration has affected the entire system of management and was 
brought about by the objective conditions of agricultural development 
ul the negative aspects of the new system are also taken into account 
among them the possibility of growing differences in the incomes of pre 
sants, cooperatives, counties and provinces. The CPV stresses that it | 
necessary thoroughly to study the new experrence, avoid mechanical 
mutation, single out the general positive factors, and study the negative 

* Nhan Dan. June 5, 1982 and Dee 21, 1981 


Vian Dan, June 9. 1982 
Vhun Dan, February 10, 1982 and August 14. 19 
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ones, The state must continue to pursue the policy of providing ayricul- 
ture in- every possible way with material and technical means and improve 
the giethods of running agriculture and socialist trade in the country: 
side. The cooperatives, says the CPV leadership, must observe more tuily 
the principles of three interests—personal, collective and public (state)— 
to stimulate the introduction of modern agrotechnical means into farm- 
ing. The Vietnamese leaders hold that the new system of management is 
to “4 in operation for a lengthy period, until full mechanisation of farm 
WOFK., 

Agriculture, which is busy solving the food problem, is being stimula- 
ted in every way to increase the production of export goods, notably such 
crops as coffee, tea, natural rubber, and soy. In 1985 the area planted to 
hevea is to come to 150,000-160,000 hectares, coffee—30,000-40,000 hecta- 
' res, and tea—60,000-70,000 hectares.'* The need is stressed to develop 
animal husbandry by rationally combining state, cooperative and personal 
ownership of livestock, and to encourage and stimulate stock raising by 
the families of the members of cooperatives. It is planned to increase the 
number of hogs from 9.2 million in 1976 to 13 million in 1985, and the 
poultry population from 88.2 million to 100 million in the same period. '% 

Forestry and fishing, traditional branches of the Vietnamese economy, 
are singled out in the policy of priorities for 1981-1985 and the subse- 
quent period. 

The task is being set to link the development of forestry with agricul- 
ture and industry, to make rational use of the forest resources which 
occupy 15 million hectares. In 1981-1985 it is planned to afforest about 
300,000 hectares. Much attention is paid to processing timber for internal 
needs and export, with the volume of production of round timber in these 
five years to reach 8 million cubic metres. The output in the fishing in- 
dustry in 1985 is to total about 700,000 tons, including 470,000-500,000 
tons of sea fish (25 per cent more than in 1980). The production of fish 
sauce will also increase. 

Among the branches designed to solve vital problems linked with the 
improvement of the people's standard of living and creation of export 
resources, an important role is assigned to the production of consumer 
goods and especially to the development of the handicrafts and local 
industries. 

The need is stressed to follow a comprehensive policy of fully using 
the available production capacities and reserves of the light and fvood 
industries, including local and centralised ones, and expanding small- 
scale and handicraits industries in city and countryside. The CPV be- 
lieves it is necessary to ensure the interconnection and proportionality of 
state, cooperative and individual production of consumer goods. Especially 
much attention will be devoted to the production of consumer goods in 
Hanoi, Ho Chi Minh City, Haiphong, and Da Nang. 

The CPV has set the task of expanding export-import operations and 
cooperation in production with other countries, and of using economic 
levers and stimuli to speed up the increase of production of consumer 
goods, especially the products of small-scale and handicrafts industries. 
developing both the traditional and the new kinds of production. 

The policy of the allround development of agriculture and the handi- 
crafts and local industries makes it possible to solve an important social 
problem—to make fuller use of manpower resources which annually in- 
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crease by 1 million people on account of the rapid growth of the popu- 
lution. Six million people found work in the preceding five years. 

The shift of the centre of gravity in Vietnam's economic policy to the 
ranches more fully provided with manpower and raw materials and 
possessing old traditions of development does not mean that the basis 
of the country’s industrial development will not be created in the current 
live-year period. The new approach to the prospects of industrial deve- 
lopment shows that the aims of the development of industry, its branch 
structure and the structure of investments in each branch more fully take 
into account the need to create an agro-industrial complex and materially 
ty secure the export aspect of economic strategy. Every attention already 
in these five years is being paid to such key industries as fuel and power 
and to transport. It was deemed expedient to reduce the volume of 
construction in heavy industry, though not of enterprises of nationwide 
economic importance. *! 

In the sphere of power development the funds will be used mainly 
to build the 640,000-kiloWatt Phalai Thermal Power Station and a 
1,.920,000-kiloWatt hydropower station on the Black (Da) River. The 
liith CPV Congress set the task of drawing up a power development 
plan for 15-20 years. The output of electrical energy in 1985 is to come to 
15-4 billion hiloWatt-hours, or 51 per cent more than in 1980. In the 
coal industry capacities will be created to produce an additional 5 million 
tons of coal in the next five-year-plan period (1986-1990), while in the 
current plan period the output is to be raised to 8-9 mil..on tons, or 54 per 
cent more than in 1980. The exploitation of Vietnam's oil and gas deposits 
will contribute substantially to the solution of the fuel and energy 
problem. In 1981 the Soviet Union and Vietnam signed an agreement 
on the establishment of a joint enterprise to explore for and extract oil 
wid gas on the continental shelf of South Vietnam. Many complex aspects 
of cooperation there have already been coordinated. 

The creation of the building industry is held to be as important as 
that of the fuel and power industries. In the current five years it is 
planned to complete cement factories in Bimson, Hla-tien and Hoang- 
thanh, enlarge the cement factory in Tlaiphony, and organise the pro- 
duction of building materials in the provinces. 

The development of very many energy- and metal-intensive industries, 
including such promoters of scientific and technological progress as ferrous 
and nonferrous metallurgy, chemical and multibranch engineering in- 
dustries, is retarded by the acute shortage of energy, fuel, and raw and 
other materials. Although Vietnam intends to establish an integral natio- 
nal economic complex, the development of the above-mentioned industries 
in the current five vears is linked with the overall general! line of nor- 
malising the economic situation and promoting the growth of the economy 
and enhancing its effectiveness. 

It is planned to increase the volume of phosphorous fertilizers to 
350,000-400,000 tons by raising the output of apatites at the rich deposit 
in the Laokai area to one billion tons and enlarging the factory at Lam- 
thao to produce up to 300,000 tons of superphosphate and 120,000 tons 
of sulphuric acid a vear.*? The Fifth Congress also stressed the need to 
enlarge factories producing car and bicycle tvres, rubber for technica! 
needs, soda and other chemicals 
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lh POST TOSS the ache Durlding aidustry will spectalise inthe pr 
duction of equipment for a limited number of industries. It will main!y 
produce simple farnt machinery, equipment for the manufacture oi con 
suiner goods, including those for processing food crops, and equipment 
ior supear retineries, Production of electrical goods, electric motors, mining 
equipment, and transport vehicles of medium and low power will be 
continued, 

lhe long-term policy of promoting large-scale socialist production t- 
indissolubly linked, not only with the fundamental, radical reorganisation 
of the economic structure and social relations on a socialist basis, but 
also with such qualitative parameters of real socialisation of the basic 
means of production and the establishment of the socialist system in 
Vietnam as promotion of scientiic and technological progress and forma- 
tion of a new system of econuinic management. “Scientific and technologi- 
cal progress,” Le Duan stressed in the CC report, “must become the main 
component of socio-economic plans in all branches and at all levels. It 
is necessary to make proper use of scientific and technical cooperation 
with the Soviet Union and other fraternal countries, and of the assistance 
received from them in this tield.’% The Fifth Congress also reaffirmed 
the determination to develop and strengthen the plan principles of 
economic management, make enterprises in the state sector self-sustain- 
ing, and continue to renovate and improve the administrative machinery. 
The Congress stressed the need to reckon more fully with the law of value 
in the conditions of the transitional period and with the role of commodi- 
tv-money relations, and correctly to combine the socialist relations of 
cost accounting with the development of socialist enterprise. A new so- 
cialist system in the sphere of distribution and circulation will gradually 
be formed to stabilise and raise the people's living standards. A whole 
complex of measures is being claborated to this end: to stabilise the fin- 
ance-and-monetary system, check inflation, devote more cttention to the 
improvement of the present system of prices in socialist trade and the 
wage system. As Le Duan pointed out, the valuable experience oj the 
Soviet Union helps Vietnam make management in all the branches of 
the economy more efficient. *4 

At their Fifth Congress, the Vietnamese communists defined the main 
trends of foreign economic policy—expansion and strengthening of all- 
round cooperation with the Soviet Union, promotion of cooperation with 
the other countries associated with the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance in conformity with socialist economic integration, active par- 
ticipation in the international division of labour, specialisation and co- 
operation in production in a number of branches of the economy; expan- 
sion of relations of allround cooperation and mutual assistance among 
Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea with the view to developing the economic 
potential of each one of these three countries. At the same time Vietnam 
is ready to expand economic ties with non-socialist countries. 

The export policy was further concretised. Particular attention is de- 
voted to the increase of output of tropical farm produce designed for 
export, including crops, animal products and timber, and to the output 
vi marine products, certain consumer goods, and products of the mining 
industry and of different branches of the heavy industry. 

Vietnam's export policy is directed at creating reserves for internal 
accumulation and is designed to contribute to industrialisation. The 
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Fifth CPV Congress urged economy in the consumption of products made 
in Vietnam, particularly with the view to increasing export. Le Duan 
stressed in his report that it was also necessary to stop depending on 
assistance from abroad, to make a more effective use of the economic as. 
sistance of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, and to make 
Vietnam more influential in international economic cooperation. In 1981- 
1985 it is planned to increase export to double the 1976-1980 figure. *° 

The 1980s will be the years of coordination of the fraternal countries’ 
long-term economic policy and this will enable them to cooperate more 
closely in the achievement of the current and future aims of econagnic 
development, to coordinate them more fully with the trends and forms 
of trade and economic cooperation. As Mikhail Gorbachov, CPSU CC 
Polithuro Member and CC Sccretary, said at the Fifth CPV Congress 
which he attended at the head of a Soviet Party delegation, “we already 
have many joint economic tasks to fulfill—in industry, transport and ag- 
riculture. This obliges us constantly to take care to make cooperation 
more effective, to see to it that it produces a 100 per cent result, as they 
say. This is very important for the successful fulfilment of the creative 
tasks our parties are setting themselves in the current five-year-plan pe- 
riod and generally in the 1980s." 7© Considerable experience has now been 
amassed in Soviet-Vietnamese cooperation and it allows to tackle com- 
mon tasks, including that of promoting closer economic cooperation in a 
new wav and more successfully. 
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JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS: OLD PROBLEMS, NEW TENDENCIES 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 72-87 


[Article by N. N. Nikolayev and A. N. Aleksandrov] 


pet etons with the United States are invariably in the focus of attention 
ol Japan's ruling circles and constitute the dominant factor in the fo- 
reign policy of this country. 

In recent years, particularly after the Reagan Administration's advent 
to power, Japanese-American relations have entered a new stage in their 
development, whose many distinguishing traits began to take shape in 
the 1970s. This period has been one of both crises and a search for com- 
promises, all this reflecting the process of adaptation of the Arerican- 
Japanese alliance to the actual alignment of forces in the world and to 
the political situation in the two countries. What is more, the Japanese 
partner in this process played the role of initiator, compelling Washing- 
ton to recognise more and more, by word and by deed, the increased po- 
litical, economic and, in a way, military potentialities cf Japan. With the 
global strategic positions of the United States weakening in the 1970s, 
this led to the growth of Japan's role in the bilateral alliance. 

Regular consultations with the Japanese at different levels, including 
the highest, on topical international issues and particularly on the situa- 
tion in Asia and the Pacific Ocean; enlistment of Japan's participation 
with the leading West European countries in working and carrying out 
foreign policy and economic strategy; the urge to settle acute trade and 
economic issues by means of negotiations, without affecting the existing 
inilitary-political alliance and intensification of US efforts to make Japan 
assuine bigger commitments in the sphere of military cooperation—all 
this testifies not only to the recognition of Japan's grown potentialities 
in world affairs, but also to the fact that Washington is forced to reckon 
with them in its relations with Tokyo, adapting itself to some of them 
and using others in its own interest. 

Relations within the American-Japanese alliance are far irom equal. 
The United States still plays the leading role, though one can _ discern 
‘jualitative changes. 

One characteristic feature of the change in the balance of power in 
the American-Japanese alliance is that the reinforcement of Tokyo's po- 
sition does not lead it to pursue a foreign policy entirely independent 
from the United States. The events of recent years show that in the pre- 
sent situation Tokyo actively supports Washington in international affairs. 
This is due above all to the strengthening of the Japanese-American 
alliance at the turn of the 1980s as a result of efforts made by both count- 
ries. 

In the 1970s, to say nothing of the period before that, Washington often 
forgot that its relations with Tokyo, as stressed in all American foreign 
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policy documents and statements by White House officials, were the cor- 
nerstone of the US Asian policy. In their practical activity, American 
diplomats often, not only ignored the opinion of this Far Eastern ally, 
Inuit acted to the detriment of its interests. This was especially manifest 
during President Richard Nixon's term of office, when anti-Japanese eco- 
nomic measures were bolstered by foreign policy actions of a similar 
nature. 

In reply Tokyo took steps which, though cautious, showed that in 
that particular situation there was nothing left for the Japanese govern, 
ment to do but to tackle acute international issues without coordinating 
its steps with the White House and in some instances acting contrary to 
the latter's foreign policy. This was precisely the kind of foreign policy 
followed by Kakuei Tanaka’s government: without consulting Washington, 
it established diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic of China 
and with Vietnam, Mongolia and the German Democratic Republic, fol- 
lowed its own policy towards Arab countries, and took steps to expand 
relations with the USSR. There were even statements by leaders of the 
tuling Liberal Democratic Party as well, that the Japan-US Security 
Treaty might be abrogated or at least revised to provide for the withdra- 
wal of American troops from Japanese territory. 

This trend of events disquieted the United States. 

After the defeat in Vietnam and withdrawal from Indochina Washing- 
ton sought to determine what US policy in Asia and the Pacific would 
best accord with the new alignment of forces and the contracted Ameri- 
can potentialities. The hopes of strengthening the United States’ positions 
and activating its policy in the region after the normalisation of relations 
with China failed to materialise in many respects. Despite the establish- 
ment of contacts with ASEAN in President Carter’s time, Washington 
was unable to work out a consistent policy towards this organisation in 
general and its member countries in particular. At the same time, taking 
into account Japan's enhanced economic and foreign policy potentialities, 
the United States displayed increasing interest in getting Tokyo to join 
other industrial capitalist countries in working and carrying out a com- 
mon strategy designed to prop up the hadly shaken position of the 
Western world. 

To this end, back in the days of President Gerald Ford, concrete chan- 
ges were introduced into US policy towards Japan with the object of rais- 
ing relations with that country to the level of relations with Washington's 
West European allies. This policy was more or less consistently followed 
when James Carter was in office. ' 

Tokyo, in its turn, also made steps to meet Washington. Specia! acti- 
vity in this respect was displayed by Premier Masayoshi Ohira, whom the 
American press described as more pro-American than some of his prede- 
cessors.' Premier Zenko Suzuki, who succeeded Ohira on his death, con- 
tinued with the policy of orienting on the United States. 

The pro-American position reflects the changes in the Japanese rulers’ 
views on the political and economic role their country must and can play 
in the present-day world. 

While at the beginning of the 1970s it was generally held possible to 
keep up the high rate of the country’s economic development and thus 
actively to realise the concept advanced by the ruling element that Ja- 
pan's political influence in the world was growing along with its econo- 
mic potential, the positions of the advocates of ‘moderate’ economic 
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growth’ and Japan's more active participation with other industrial ca- 
pitalist countries in the solution of common economic problems and con- 
solidation of allied ties with the USA became stronger after the aggrava- 
ion of the raw-material and energy crises and the slump in production. 

Aualysing the present international situation in general and the situa- 
tion in Asia and the Pacific in particular, the Japanese ruling circles have 
arrived at the conclusion that it is now more in Japan's interest to streng- 
then its alliance with the United States than to discard its concrete allied 
commitments and pursue a more independent policy. The following factors 
are taken into account in this connection. 

Firstly, the Japanese ruling circles are disquieted by the increasing 
strength of socialism’s positions in Southeast Asia, i.e., in the area which 
they would like to regard as their own sphere of influence. 

Secondly, despite the active development of relations with Peking, To- 
hyo is not too sure about the prospects of development of the political 
situation in China and about its foreign policy. 

Thirdly, Japan is interested in preserving the American military pre- 
sence in the region, especially in South Korea, for in the Japanese fore- 
ign policy concepts the country’s security is traditionally bound with the 
situation in the Korean peninsula. 

Tohyo fears that Japan may not be ready politically and, particularly, 
militarily for an unexpected turn of events in Southeast Asia and the 
Korean peninsula. Recent developments have shown that it is possible 
to take military action in Asia and the Pacinc, without letting it grow into 
a “big war”, to settle certain issues. On the one hand, Japan does not 
rule out the prospect of such actions aimed directly against its interests. 
On the other, there are forces in the country that urge military prepara- 
tions, having in view not only Japan's value as a war ally, but also the 
possibility of using armed force in Tokyo's interest. 

While constitutional restrictions remain in effect and the Japanese 
armed forces are not prepared to assume these functions, the United Sta- 
tes’ military commitments to Tokyo remain in force. It was not for nothing 
that Japan insisted on the Carter Administration's cancellation of the 
plan to withdraw American troops from South Korea, raising this ques- 
tion at all bilateral summit meetings, and welcomed the United States’ 
decision to keep its troops in that country. 

Lastly, the Japanese ruling circles are seriously disquieted by the un- 
stable situation in the Middle East, notably in the Persian Gulf area, 
from which Japan gets two-thirds of the oil it consumes. 

Since Japan lacks military potentialities and is strategically vulne- 
rable, it is held in Tokyo that the problems which may confront the co- 
untry in the conditions described above can be solved only by strengthen- 
ing the alliance with the United States. The latter is regarded as a gua- 
@antor of supplies of raw materials, notably oil, and of security in areas 
in the immediate vicinity of Japan. 

A new element in the approach to the promotion of relations with 
Washington is the assessment of the United States’ position in the world 
and its strategic potentialities. Immediately after his visit to Washington 
in May 1980 Premicy Ohira said the “United States is no longer a super- 
power’. Later, explaining his statement, he said what he had in mind 
was that the US strength “in the world had lessened” ?. 

The Japanese Premier's assertion was no slip of the tongue. In the 
summer of 1980 a group of Japanese specialists in international affairs 
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headed by Masamichi Inoki drew up a report expressly for the Premier, 
in which they stressed that most fundamental change in the international 
situation which emerged in the 1970s was the end of America’s superiori- 
ty both militarily and economically. * 

Ilowever the Japanese Premier's statement may be interpreted, the 
facts testify to the intention of the Japanese ruling circles to “come to the 
aid” of their ally in the hour of need and to assume a large share of the 
responsibility for the realisation of common strategic and tactical aims 
in the political and military spheres. 

As former Japanese Deputy Foreign Minister Sinsaku Hogen once 
bluntly stated, Japan should in no circumstances connive at any actions, 
designed to weaken the United States. ‘ 

It is hoped in Tokyo to capitalise on the present situation in order to 
enhance Japan's role in the Japanese-American alliance and get Washing- 
ton to recognise it as an equal partner in every respect. 

Back in the 1960s, to say nothing of the vears preceding them, it was 
customary to say that Japan had no independent diplomacy and that its 
foreign policy in general was tied to Japanese-.\merican relations. In the 
1970s, with the country’s grown economic potential to lean on, the Japa- 
nese government leaders began to affirm that Japan and the United 
States were “interdependent”. Lastly, the joint communique published at 
the close of Premier Suzuki's visit to Washington in May 1981 qualified 
Japanese-American relations as “allied” for the first time. Such qualifica- 
tion in an official document is especially important for Japan because it 
means recognition of the two countries’ equality in the sphere of both 
mutual commitments and particular interests. 

Although President Ronald Reagan has not spoken publicly of the 
American Asian and Pacific policy as a whole, an analysis of what mem- 
hers of his Administration have said on this score and Washington's con- 
crete actions give an idea of the underlying principles of the “Reagan 
doctrine” for this region. Being essentially a regional aspect of the Wash- 
ington Adiministration’s global anti-Soviet strategy, President Reagan's 
A\sian and Pacitic “doctrine” boils down to strengthening bilateral rela- 
tions with the countries of this region and prodding them into pursuing 
an anti-Soviet policy, without setting up any new organisation or bloc, 
which is a difficult thing considering their different political orientation. 
American strategists hold that this must ultimately lead to the de facto 
‘ormation of an anti-Soviet coalition in the Far East and the Pacific. Hav- 
ing given up the plans of withdrawing troops from South Korea, the 
oresent American Administration is strengthening relations with the Seoul 
regime. It lias stopped criticising it and the Philippine Government for 
the violation of civil rights. Military aid to Thailand and Indonesia has 
oven increased. Support of the Afghan counterrevolutionaries and the Pol 
Pot bands is regarded in Washington as a contribution to parallel strate- 
gic interests. > The leading role is assigned to Japan which, as the United 
States’ main allv in Asia, must substantially build up its economic and 
military activity in the region. 

The statement on foreign policy published by the US Department 
of State on April 24, 1981, stressed that American-Japanese relations 
were not only a cornerstone of the United States’ Asia policy, but also 
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ost intimate and unportant relations in the US global allied 
structure."’® 

Washington is interested in seeing Tokyo make active use of its econo- 
mic potential for political purposes. This coincides with Tokyo's plans. 
Irade and economic relations with Asian countries are being built up 
with the view to tying them for a long time to the capitalist economy and 
consolidating their anti-Soviet positions. Economic aid is given to South 
Korea to prop up its repressive dictatorial regime. Economic infiltration 
into ASEAN countries is designed to provide leverage for influencing 
their policies. The increase in the loans and grants to Turkey, Egypt and 
Pakistan supplements American efforts to keep these “strategically im- 
portant countries” in their pro-American positions. Statements are made 
about readiness to lift sanctions and reestablish trade and economnic ties 
with Vietnam and other Southeast Asian countries provided they make 
fundamental political concessions. 

While for the United States such actions on the part of Tokyo help 
realise plans of setling up a “cordon sanitaire” against socialism in 
Asia and the Pacific, for Japan they are alsoaclaim to political leader- 
ship in the region, to the role of uninvited “exponent and champion” oi 
the interests of the countries located there. 

Mutual interest in strengthening the military-political alliance at the 
present stage is thus a dominant factor which lays an imprint on the 
concrete aspects of bilateral relations. 

The greatest “harmony” has been achieved in the political field. The 
Japanese Government fully shares Washington's views on the reasons for 
the deterioration of the international situation and supports the Reagan 
Administration's policy of starting a new round of the arms race on the 
pretext of evening out the balance of power. 

The Japanese Government assumed a more pro-American stand on 
Iran, Afghanistan and Kampuchea than the West Eurc, an allies of the 
United States. Tokyo backed the American policy of “sanctions” against 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Vietnam, and Iran, with the result that political 
contacts with these countries were frozen and trade and economic rela- 
tions seriously restricted. Japan's support of American policy was duly 
appreciated by Washington. Mike Mansfield, the US Ambassador to Tokyo, 
said this support was especially valuable because, unlike the other allies 
of the United States, Japan suffered economic losses, losing Iranian oil, 
which accounted for 13 per cent of its imports, as well as large Soviet 
orders which were snapped up by France and West Germany.’ As 
stressed by Kuriyama Takakazu, Deputy Head of the Treaty Division of 
the Japanese Foreign Ministry, by this step Japan “openly demonstrated 
for the first time its solidarity with the United States in the interest of 
political objectives and acted in coordination with the other countries oi 
the Western camp.” 

The pro-American line is also manifest in Japan’s approach to crucial 
international issues. What is more, one discerns ever more clearly the 
tendency towards a sort of “division of labour” between Washington and 
Tokyo. It is characteristic of the Reagan Administration to pursue a tough, 
rigid and egoistic foreign policy. This manifested itself during the .\nglo- 
Argentine conflict over the Falkland Islands (Malvinas), Israel's aggres- 
sion in Lebanon, the so-called “North-South issue”, and in many other 
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instances. Tokyo, being afraid that such American diplomatic methods 
Inuy aggravate the developing countries’ differences with the West and 
propel them towards the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, is 
trying to follow a more flexible policy, to mitigate the undesirable conse- 
quences US policy may have for the capitalist camp. It has been reported, 
for instance, that the Japanese Government has decided to activate its 
ties with Arab countries, proceeding from the premise that the United 
States’ pro-Israeli policy in connection with the events in Lebanon is 
evoking an increasingly negative reaction in those countries, with the re- 
sult that the Soviet Union may extend its influence in the Middle East. ® 

Whenever differences arise between Washington and its West Eyro- 
pean allies, Tokyo assumes the role of intermediate link that kind of pre- 
vents the sides from becoming too “alienated”. 

This was manifest at the meeting of the Big Seven, the leaders of the 
most developed capitalist countries, at Versailles in June 1982, when 
Japan was on the one hand inclined to back the West European countries’ 
criticism of Washington's selfish stand on trade and economic probiems 
and on the other hand took the American arguments more into account 
than the other participants. Illustrative too was the Japanese leaders’ reac- 
tion to the Washington decision to institute additional sanctions on the 
delivery to the Soviet Union of equipment manufactured in West European 
countries and Japan on American licences. Although the Japarese 
Governinent reacted negatively to that decision because it caused Japane- 
se companies to sustain losses, its stand was more restrained than that 
of the West European countries. Premier Suzuki said in Parliament that, 
although Japan was insisting on the revision of the decision taken by the 
US Administration, it had no intention of joining the West European 
countries on this issue. '® Behind this is not merely a lack of desire to 
form a single anti-American front out of Washington's allies, but an in- 
tention to find a way of settling the differences without allowing them 
to become too acute, for that could inflict irreparable damage upon the 
allied relationships in the Western camp. The Japanese press wrote that, 
disquicted by the growing contradictions among the Western countries 
over the policy to be followed vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, the Japanese 
Foreign Ministry prepared a secret document, setting the Tokyo Govern- 
ment the task of striving for the “coordination of the positions of Western 
Europe, the United States and Japan with regard to the USSR” and 
stressing that Japan and the West European countries should participate 
as much as possible in joint “sanctions” and other anti-Soviet measures, 
and also build up their armed forces in order to lessen the burden born 
by the United States. "! 

The Japanese ruling circles have seized upon and made a wide use 
of the Washington myth about the “Soviet military threat”. The impres- 
sion one gains is that it is planned in Tokyo to derive the maximum bene- 
fit from the present tense international situation. The necessary theoreti- 
cal basis is being laid for it. Writing in the journal published by the rul- 
ing Liberal Democratic Party, Japanese politologists claim that the years 
of the cold war led to the United States’ rapprochement with the FRG 
and Japan, and that Japan profited handsomely from military orders dur- 
ing the Korean and Vietnamese wars. '? Now it is hoped that in pursuing 
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a global anti-Soviet policy Washington will be forced to appreciate its 
far Eastern ally still more, as a result of which Tokyo will have greater 
Ireedum for manoeuvring and, moreover, will be threatened less with rep- 
risals for its active infiltration into the American market. 

What is more, scaring Asian and Pacific countries with the non-exi- 
stent “Soviet inilitary threat”, the Japanese Government is trying to con- 
Vince them that it is necessary to set up a so-called “Pacific community”. 

Since the Japanese ruling circles’ hopes of rapidly enhancing the in- 
uence of their country in international affairs failed to materialise, thev 
decided to try to do it on a “smaller scale”, at regional level, in the Asian 
and Pacific region. Speaking in Honolulu on June 16, 1982, Premier Suzuki 
again tried to draw attention to the idea of setting up the “Pacific com- 
munity”. It is noteworthy that unlike his predecessor, Masayoshi Ohira, 
who fathered this idea, Premier Suzuki laid stress on its political, not 
economic aspects. He characterised the United States and Japan as the 
inain “guarantors of peace and stability” in the region and qualified the 
Soviet Union's policy as the chief cause of tension. Seeking to set up a 
“regional community” in the Pacific and the adjoining areas under Ja- 
pan’s aegis, Tokvo wants to do by economic methods what militaristic 
Japan had failed to do during World War Il—to unite “seven corners 
under one Japanese roof" into a “coprosperity “phere”. Scaring the coun- 
tries of this region with the “Soviet threat” bogey, Tokyo hopes that they 
will become more tractable and will back its neo-colonialist plans. 

Canvassing support for the “Pacific community” idea during Foreign 
Minister Sakurauchi's visit to New Zeaiand in August 1982, the Japanese 
side particularly noted the agreement in the assessment of the “Sovict 
threat to the South Pacific”. 

Lastly, capitalising on the “Soviet military threat’ myth in the condi- 
tions of growing international tension, the Japanese leaders are trving 
to exert further pressure on the Soviet Union, among viher things to bol- 
ster their unlawful and groundless “territorial claims” and simultaneously 
to justify the build-up of their own military potential. 

It is no chance accident that in his book The Threat from the North 
Ils Born in Tokyo, Japanese businessman Ukio Murai sees a clear con- 
nection between the so-called “threat from the North” and the govern- 
ment policy to strengthen the country’s military potential and the at- 
tempts to revise the constitutional provisions forbidding the country to 
wage war. '3 

Although Japanese-American relations have been somewhat approxi- 
mated, the objective conditions prevailing in the alliance still make Japan 
a junior partner. At the same time the Japanese ruling circles are inte- 
rested in making the process of approximation irreversible. That is why 
Tokyo has begun to exert greater effort to expand military commitments, 
i.e., to raise the weakest “military link” to an appropriate level. 

At present there is no agreement among Japan’s rulers on what this 
fevel should be like. 

The top-ranking officers of the Defence Agency, the right-wingers in 
the ruling party and the elder generation in the Japanese business world 
stand for the increase of military spending to 2 to 3 per cent of the gross 
national product, for the revision of the constitutional restrictions on the 
build-up of the armed forces, for the equipment of the “self-defence force” 
with offensive arms, and for the introduction of conscription. 
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ut the prevailing view is that of the “moderate group” which holds 
that there should be no sharp turn to militarisation now and that no 
large suins should be diverted from the realisation of the economic policy 
which is ensuring Japan's superiority over other industrial capitalist co- 
untries. The task of building up the military potential should be tackled 
yradually, without the Government entering into a sharp conflict with the 
opposition, without evoking negative reaction in the neighbouring states. 
Moreover, the anti-war sentiment still prevailing among the population 
should be overcome step by step. 

It is this, in particular, that explains contradictory interpretations by 
members of the Japanese Government of the statement made by Premier 
Suzuki in Washington in May 1981 that the Japanese armed forces inten- 
ded to patrol ocean communications within a radius of up to 1,000 miles 
from Japan’s coast in the near future. On the one hand, the Premier alle- 
vedly spoke on a “theoretical plane” about “future intentions” and, on the 
other, Foreign Minister Sakurauchi stressed in Parliament that the ‘‘de- 
fence of sea communications”, by which oil and other goods are shipped 
to Japan, is a “natural thing’. '’ It is noteworthy that Premier Suzuki, 
according to Yoshio Okawara, the Japanese Ambassador to Washington, 
made his statement without pressure irom the Americans and it was 
therefore regarded in the US capital as a pledge on the part of Tokyo 
to strive for the realisation of this mission in the near future. !° 

[he United States supports and encourages the Japanese Government's 
intention to increase Japan's possibilities to patrol sea communications 
Within a radius of 1,000 miles. 

After studying the Pentagon report that the events in Iran had shown 
that the American military, notably naval, potential would be inadequate 
in the event of more than one conflict allecting US interests breaking out 
in Asia and the Pacilic, President Carter decided to put a new strategic 
plan intu operation. According to this plan, Washington would not move 
its armed forces in the Pacific to Europe in the event of an armed conflict 
there and, what is more, would considerably increase its naval forces in 
the Indian Ocean, redeploying units of the 7th Fleet among other things. !° 

The United States simultaneously displays increasing interest in see- 
ing Japan assume part of its military burden. At present, the US Depart- 
ment of Defence said in a report published in August 1981, Japan’s con- 
tribution to the “defence of the West” is assessed as the smallest among 
the American allies. '’ 

The question of how far Washington can “allow” Tokyo to build up 
its arined forces without it impairing the US interests in the event of un- 
foreseen political developments in Japan is still being debated in the 
United States 

The Pentagon brass hold that the Japanese Government should sharp- 
ly increase military spending, to 4-5 per cent of the gross national pro- 
duct (now 0.9 per cent). But the view prevailing among politicians, in- 
cluding State Department officials and specialists in international affairs, 
is that it would now suffice to increase it to 1.5 per cent of the GNP 
because a bigger increase might destabilise the political situation in Ja- 
pan and the entire system of relations with the United States. 

The present US Administration stands midway between these two 
views 
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During his visit to Tokyo last March, US Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger said that if Japan were te increase its armed spending 
to 2 per cent of the GNP and appropriate an annual of no less than 12 
per cent for this purpose, it would have the forces necessary to patrol a 
1,000-mile zone within ten years. ' 

It is still held that there are objective and subjective factors prevent- 
ing Japan from coming out from under the US “nuclear umbrella”. And, 
consequently, from under American control. In this situation, Washington 
is prepared to agree to a substantial build-up of Japan's conventional 
urins, particularly in the Navy and the Air Force. 

The Japanese armed forces must be increased, in the opinion of Wash- 
ington, firstly, to ensure the defence of the Japanese Isles by conventio- 
nal (non-nuclear) means and, secondly, to extend the patrol zone around 
the Japanese Isies to be able in the future to block Soviet Navy move- 
inents in the straits. 

At the same time American strategists would like to keep, not only 
“nuclear leverage’ to apply pressure on Japan, but also other channels of 
influencing it in the sphere of military policy. They are of the view that 
the growth of the Japanese “self-defence force” must not be accompanied 
by a decrease of American military presence in the Far East and the Paci- 
fe. On the contrary, it is planned lo strengthen it. This is actively advo- 
cated by the abovementioned Ambassador Mansfield who is urging the 
build-up of the US naval and air forces in Asia and the Pacific to the le- 
vel of the American forces in the Atlantic and Western Europe. '° 

As the influential Senator G. Nunn said in the US Congress, the Uni- 
ted States should not seck for an improved Japanese might to replace the US 
military presence in Asia, but must force Japan to a much greater res. 
ponsibility for its defence against the direct threat to its own territory, 
which would enable US armed forces to give more attention to other 
priorities such as the defence of the USA and the communication lines in 
the areas remote from Japan, especially in the Indian Ocean. *° 

Washington and Tokyo have yet to agree on the concrete division of 
military roles and coordination of action in the Pacific. But it is obvious 
that the United States would not like to cede control over the communi- 
cations to its partner. As former Defence Secretary Harold Brown has 
frankly implied in this connection, there can be no question of Japan's 
totally independent actions, but only one of American-Japanese coopera- 
tion.*! That is precisely why the United States holds that the Japanese 
Navy should not have any aircraft carriers, without which there can be 
no independent control over the sea communications and long-range 
bombers. 74 

The aim of the United States is thus to keep Japan in rein, assigning 
it a growing but nevertheless supporting role in its military strategy. 

At the present stage such an approach suits the Japanese rulers too. 
Qn the one hand, they sav that under Washington's pressure there is 
nothing they can do but mect the American demands for a bigger mili- 
tary contribution, thus fulfilling their allied commitments and paving for 
the use of the American “nuclear umbrella”. It is implied that by doing 
it, Japan is mitigating the criticism to which it is subjected for its active 
economic infiltration into the American market. On the other hand, the 
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Japanese rulers are trying to reassure the people that the arms build-up 
does not transcend certain bounds and does not mean wide militarisation. 

It is of fundamental significance that all this reflects qualitative chan- 
yes in the Japanese ruling circles’ military policy. 

The use of the word “alliance” in the American-Japanese communique 
in 1981 was not a “linguistic error” and Premier Suzuki's statement 
about plans to patrol a 1,000-mile zone was not a “slip of the tongue”, 
as some Japanese official spokesmen are wont to say. They are intercon- 
nected, and this is confirmed in the part of the communique referring to the 
desirability to divide roles between Japan and the United States in the 
Far East. The question is that of qualitatively altering the Japanese Ame-* 
rican military-political alliance by increasing Japan's commitments and 
substantially expanding the geographical sphere of operation of the Ja- 
jan-US Security Treaty, making it in fact global. The task set for the fu- 
ture is to tie the American-Japanese alliance to NATO. 

US political and scientife circles are discussing ever more active- 
ly wavs of creating a global military-political alliance involving the 
USA, Western Europe, and Japan. 

The Athitic Council of the United States and the Tokyo Peace and 
Security Study Institute drew up a report which stresses the growing in- 
terdependence of the United States, Western Europe and Japan not only 
in the economic field, but also in the sphere of security. It advances in 
this connection the concept of “balanced deterrence”, under which the 
three imperialist centres must join and coordinate their efforts in such 
a way as to make the Soviet Union divide its forces and station them on 
three fronts—European, Middle East and Pacific. * 

As for Japan, it must considerably expand its military potential on 
its Pocitic Nank with the view to strengthening both the “self-defence 
force” and the military alliance with the United States. * 

In his policy speech in Parliament in October 1980, Premier Suzuki 
said, that “the most important thing in Japanese diplomacy is to streng- 
then solidarity in all spheres [italics ours. —Auth.|, primarily with the 
United States, the EEC countries and other liberal countries that share 
Japan's political and economic ideas”. *° 

This statement may be regarded as a display by the Japanese Govern- 
ment of its readiness in principle to accede to NATO's policy, from which 
Japan had formerly refrained. 

It is not for nothing that the question of planning joint Japanese-Ame- 
rican action beyond the bounds of Japanese territory in the event of 
emergency in the Far East was raised for the first time at the January 
1982 session of the Japan-US Security Treaty Consultative Committee, at 
which Japan was represented by Foreign Minister Sakurauchi and Defen- 
ce Agency chief M. Ito and the United States by Ambassador Mansheid 
and Admiral Robert Long, commander of the American armed forces in 
the Pacific. 

Eilorts are being stepped up to create in Japan an atmosphere making 
it easier to introduce amendments to the Japan-US Security Treaty. A so- 
called Committee of 100, consisting of about 200 prominent members of 
the Liberal Democratic Party, was set up in March 1982. Stressing that 
the Security Treaty was lopsided because ‘t made the defence of Japan's 
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security a@ prerogative of the United States, the Committee said it inten 
ded to urge its revision to make the signatories “equal” by increasing 
lokvo'’s military contribution, % 

Ihe “equality idea is also voiced in’ the United States. Edward 
A. Olsen. ay American specialist in international relations, has suggested 
admitting Japan to ANZUS and thus creating a new military-political 
organisation, JANZUS. This, in his opinion, would make it possible to 
yet Japan “out of the shell” and force it to play a more active part in 
securing US interests. ?’ 

[he interest now shown by Tokyo and Washington in strengthening 
their mulitary-poiitical alliance impels them to look for ways of overcom- 
ing contradictions in trade and economic relations. It is in this field that 
they manifest themselves most openly and sharply and, as already said 
above, often led in the past to the deterioration of the atmosphere in po- 
litical relations 

To prevent such a thing from recurring, the two countries are exerting 
eHorts not to let trade and economic friction slip out of control and grow 
into a political problem tnperilling the very foundation of the alliance. 

Despite the serious discontent in the United States with the huge 
chronic deficit in its trade with Japan (S$ 18 billion in 1981), the White 
Hlouse does everything to check the growth of anti-Japanese sentiment in 
the country. 

Anti-Japanese feelings are still pretty sharp in the American business 
and trade union circles linked with branches of industry sullering the big- 
gest losses because the local market is flooded with Japanese goods, and 
n the local mass media backing them. This exerts an influence on Con- 
yressmen Who, being afraid of losing votes, criticise the Japanese Govern- 
ment rather sharply, and recently have been introducing a great many 
bills on “sanctions” against Japan and adopting resolutions urging the 
Japanese Government to take comprehensive measures to iron out diffe- 
rences in the trade and economic tield 

Like its predecessor, the present US Administration outwardly displavs 
greater restraint in order not to heat up emotions. But, using anti-Japa- 
nese sentiment as an argument, the White House applies constant pres- 
sure on Japan and wrests more and more economic concessions from it. 

An important role in restraining anti-Japanese sentiment and in going 
over from the policy of “shock diplomacy” to negotiations was played by 
the US Embassy in Japan. Headed by Ambassador Mansfield, who enjoys 
influence among many Congressmen and has spent many years in their 
midst, 25 of them as leader of the Democratic majority, the US Embassy 
has assumed a stand which the American press characterises as pro-Ja- 
panese. Mansfield has stressed time and again that the Japanese Govern- 
ment is fully aware of the acute nature of trade and economic problems and 
does practically all it can to resolve them. #8 The Japanese press began to 
call nim Japanese Ambassador in the United States after that. ” 

It is noteworthy that President Reagan, who is a Republican, leit 
Mansfie'd, who is a Democrat, as Ambassador to Tokyo. This decision 
was welcomed in Congress 

The American press and academic publications are devoting increas- 
ins attention to analysing the reasons for Japan’s economic achievements 
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and formulating recommendations to eliminate the deficit in US-Japanese 
trade, 

The successes of Japanese companies in the American market are no 
longer attributed to dumping, but to better quality of goods, quick deli- 
very and efficent service. At the same time American companies are 
reproached with being too slow in studying the specifics of the Japanese 
market and in inhitrating into it. it ts suggested, among other things, 
that they expand the network of their trade agencies in Japan (at pre- 
sent there are over 20,000 representatives of Japanese firms in New York 
alone, While the Americans have only 1,000 representatives in Tokyp), 
study the needs of the Japanese market more seriously, sharply increase 
the number of Japanese employees, and organise sales of goods through 
a network of sinall shops. ‘t is noted that American companies lose to 
their rivals primarily in the rate of growth of labour productivity. 

There have been quite a iew studies by American economists, polito- 
logists and specialists in Japanese allairs who analyse the reasons for 
Japan's successes not only in its trade with the United States but in 
economic management in general. These questions are best yeneralised 
and summarised in the book “Japan as Number One: Lessons for Ameri- 
ca", which proved to be very popular in the United States. Its author, 
Prof. Ezra Vogel of Harvard University, proposes to make use of Japan's 
methods of employing state-monopoly levers which are more effective 
than the methods in the United States 

Japan also took steps, and fairly important ones, to meet Washington's 
demand that it “open” the Japanese market to American companies and 
lift the so-called “non-tariff barriers”. 

In January 1978 Japan and the United States signed a trade and eco- 
nomic agreement, giving American goods wide access to the Japanese 
nurket. This was followed by a whole number of other concessions. A new 
law lifting restrictions on the influx of foreign capital into the stock ex- 
change was promulgated in Japan in 1980. In December of that same year 
the two countries signed a thre e-vear igreement allowing American com- 
panies to participate in annual tenders for the delivery of $8 billion 


worth of equipment to Japanese semi-state corporations, including the 
Japanese Telegraph and lephone Company Japan agreed “voluntari- 
Iv ote t export of its cars to the United States in 1981-1984 to the 
amount of §$ 1,670,000, exempted spare parts for American cars from 
tarifls. and promised to import more American cars. Meeting the demands 
Oo; Amerncan gutomobil tipames and of Washington, the Japanese Go 
induces Japanese car makers to invest in the construction of 
olasts to produce Japanese cars in the United States. Despite their doubts 
vbout the profitability of such enterprises, the Honda and Nissan coimpanies 
have given in to pressure from the Japanese Government and announced 
their intention to bu car assembly plants on American soil. Claiming 
that American rice grower ere losing mrmonev because the world market 
vas beg flooded with cheap Japanese rt the Lnited States got Japan 
to agree to reduce rice exports by nearivy one-third and raise the price. 
lar hy t ‘ mircnases \I } rv hardwar 

Lastly, in January 1982, the Japanese G t fully or partially Lif- 
ted restrictions on the in t of 67 different hinds of goods from the Uni 
ted States and Western Europe. In Mav it promised to reduce import tax 
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Sist On Japan modifying its tariff policy and lifting restrictions on foreign 
conipanies operating in Japan, accusing Tokyo of pursuing an econutiiic 
policy characteristic of a developing, and not industrial, country. The ew 
cessions in trade and the economic field are regarded in Tohyvo as a te. 
lor Japan's adtiission to the “club of leading capitalist countries” ane 
recognition of its equality with the other members of the club. 

There is discontent in the Japanese bureaucratic circles, among rep- 
resentatives of the business and financial community, with the concessions 
to the United States and West European countries in trade and the eco- 
omic feld, but the predominant trend is to recognise them as an “inevi- 
table evil” and to reduce as much as possible the negative consequences 
these concessions may have. It is also held that even if most of the restri- 
ctions on foreign companies in trade and the economic field are lifted, the 
specitics of the Japanese cconomic structure and home market will not 
allow those companies to encroach in any way scriously upon the positions 
of Japanese business. Therefore, the demands resisted most are those 
whose acceptance may lead to serious negative consequences not so much 
in the economic as in the political sphere. 

Washington insists on the lifting of restrictions on imports of Ameri- 
can farm products which, it is held in the United States, are more coinpe- 
titive than the Japanese. Even now, importing substantial quantities of 
fodder grain, meat and other farm products, Japan has a deficit of about 
$ 10 billion in its trade. It is less self-sufficient in foodstufls than the 
Other industrial capitalist countries (53 per cent in terins of calories). % 
There can be no further liberalisation in the import of farm products, say 
Japanese government leaders, because it would not only prevent the co- 
untry from achieving the task of making itself self-sufficient in food, but 
would seriously complicate the situation in the countryside. It is not ruled 
out that the Japanese farmers voting for the ruling party “in gratitude” 
for the Governinent’s support in the form of deliberat.'y increased pur- 
chase prices will change their mind if the Government hits restrictions 
on the import of grain, citrus fruit, meat, marine products, and cigarettes. 

What distinguishes Japanese-American trade and economic contra- 
dictions is that they do not manifest themselves in one or two directions, 
but embrace practically all the aspects of business activity in the two 
countries and are chronic by nature. Japanese-American trade and econo- 
mic contradictions, stresses Robert Scalapino, a leading US specialist 
in foreign affairs, remain and will remain. *! 

This is an objective process linked with the further consolidation of 
the position of Japanese monopoly capital in inter-imperialist struggle. It 
is not a question of whether or not Japan will make further concessions. 
Despite the measures taken to “open” the Japanese market, the deficit 
suffered by the United States and West European countries in their trade 
with Japan is growing instead of decreasing. 

The younger and more energetic Japanese imperialism is defeating 
its American rival thanks to the higher rate of growth of labour produ- 
ctivitv, which is due no little to much bigger investments in the civilian 
branches of industry. American economists have calculated that the re- 
construction and modernisation of the American iron-and-stec! industry, 
to enable it to withstand competition in the world market, will require 
investment of § 100 billion. But the Reagan Administration's policy of 
building up the military potential on a huge scale leaves no funds for the 
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levelopment of production for peaceful purposes. Having driven. itsell 
Hilo a “Hilitary corner’, Washington is trying to exert pressure upon the 
Japanese branches which are the biggest rivals of US industry (steel, 
vutomobile) or Which can bring advantages to Japanese producers in the 
liear future (electronics—-the case of Japanese companies’ industrial es- 
pionage at IBM enterprises—and aircralt building), On the other hand, 
it is increasingly hoped that if Japan is made to increase military spend- 
ing, it will be possible to compel it to draw funds for that purpose from 
uppropriations for the development of the civilian branches of the econo- 
my that successfully compete with the American ones. During the debate 
on the budget for the 1982 financial year many members of the Japanese 
Government received letters from leaders of the American Administra- 
tion, reminding them of the need to fulfil their “allied duty” in building 
up arms. More unceremonious still were the 68 Congressmen who wrote 
to Premier Suzuki, demanding that steps be taken to strengthen the “‘self- 
defence force’, with American military hardware among other things. 
|S Congress even proposed to demand that Tokvo should pay a sum 
amounting to 2 per cent of the GNP as a fee for using the American “nuc- 
lear umbrella” 

Realising that the US demand for bigger military appropriations also 
conceals the intention to weaken the positions of the Japanese monopo- 
lies, the ruling circles in Tokyo are of the view that no more than one per 
cent of the GNP should be spent for this purpose now. This has brought 
ito existence another source of friction--the American charge that Ja- 
pan is travelling free in a bus whose salety is guaranteed by the United 
States- and the Japanese countercharge that the United States is paying 
nothing for the buses it is using on the Japanese Isles, primarily to se- 
-ure its interests in its confrontation of the Soviet Union, while the Japa- 
nese Government cefrays 50 per cent of the expenditure on the upkeep of 
the American servicemen in Japan, paying Washington about S$ 1 billion 
every year. 

Ihe analysis of the development of Japanese-American relations at the 
end of the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s allows to draw the con- 
clusion that having set themselves the task to enhance their positions in 
the world (the USA to the level of world dominetion and Japan, for the 
time being, to the level of regional domination), the two countries are dis- 
plaving interest in using their military-political alliance to achieve this. 
As a result of the efforts made by the US and Japanese rulers to expand 
their political and military cooperation and prevent the growth of trade 
ind economic contradictions, the Japanese-American  military-political 
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Serious concern about the etlorts recently made by Japan to build up 
its armaments has been expressed by Prime Minister Mahathir of 
Malaysia.®? Dr. Mochtar Kusumaatinadja, Indonesian Foreign) Mini: 
ster, has been even more explicit on this score. He said that while re- 
invinbering) World War IL Indonesia will oppose any intent of Japan to 
play a more active part in deiending the Asian and Pacilic region. ** 
While in the past the leaders of the Philippines said they “understood” 
Japan's defence policy, now President Ferdinand Marcos speaks of his 
“anaiety at the growth of Japan's military potential”. * An analogical 
change of views is to be scen in the statements of the Singapore leaders. 
It is indicative that Ferdinand Marcos voiced his anxiety in this con- 
nection during his recent visit to the USA. President Suharto of Indo- 
Nesta also Warned against the resurrection of Japanese militarism when 
he peed an official visit to Washington and Tokyo last October. A wave 
ui protests has swept Asian countries following the attempts made by 
the Japanese Government to justify Japan's aggressive policy in World 
War ll and revise school history books accordingly. 

\t the same time objective processes are giving rise to profound con 
traditions within the Japanese-American alliance. These contradictions 
will in the future play an ever more important role in undermining the 
disance, 

Ihe policy of using the country’s grown possibilities solely to bind the 

untry more tightly to Washington's foreign policy and to build up arms 
is arousing definite doubts among soberminded representatives of the 
Japanese ruling class. 

Phe militaristic and adventuristic policy followed by the Reagan .\d- 
ministration is posing a real danger to the security of Japan, for in their 
plans of “limited” of “protracted” nuclear war the Washington strate- 
wists intend to wage it primarily on the soil of their allies. The realisa- 
tion of this fact has resulted in an unprecedented ups rge of the anti- 
War movement in Japan in many vears. The Japanese ruling circles, 
however, ignore the opinion of the majority in the country and are in- 
creasingly following in the wake of Washington's militaristic line. This 
is seen, among other things, from the recent agreement between military 
departments of the USA and Japan on the deployment of the US F-16 
fighter-bombers on the US base in) Misawa. Neither Washington, nor 
Tokyo take the trouble to conceal that these aircraft capable of carrying 
nuclear weapons are targeted against the Soviet Union. 

fhe Japanese business and finance circles are displeased that Japan, 
overzealously displaying loyalty, has backed the United States’ so-called 
“sanctions” against the Soviet Union and thus lost many profitable or- 
ders which have been taken over by West European companies. Despite 
pressure from the United States. the Japanese business community has 
leclared its intention to go on cooperating with Soviet organisations in 
fulfilling the agreement on the exploration for oil and gas on the Sa- 
khalin Isiand shell. 

This testifies to increasing contradictions not only in Japanese-Ame- 
rican trade and economic relations, but also in the two countries’ econo- 
mre policy vis-a-vis third countries 

Recognising Japanese economic interests in’ the Southeast Asian 
‘. nciuding the ASI AN nations. the United States has no wish 
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at-all to see the Japanese monopolies boss it in such a profit-yielding and 
lust-growing market, where direct US investments have reached $ 4 
billion. The United States’ trade with ASEAN countries exceeds its trade 
with such nations as France and Italy.” American-Japanese competition 
in the markets of the ASEAN countries, the Washington Post wrote, 
Was growing sharper. *’ According to a CIA report, American companies 
have won some ground from their Japanese rivals in the Far East, parti- 
cularly in Singapore, Taiwan and South Korea. 

It is simultaneously held in the Japanese ruling circles, including the 
Foreign Ministry, that Japan must play the “key role’ *? in the econornic 
development of the countries of that region, securing raw materia! sources 
and markets for its goods and capital, and at the same time solving the 
problem of keeping these countries in the Western camp. 

Urging Japan to build up its military potential. the United States is 
nurturing a rival for its military ambitions in Asia and the Pacific. The 
well-known American politologists Hermann Kahn and Isaac Shapiro do 
not rule out the possibility that Japan will have built its own nuclear 
arsenal and become a major military power by the end of this century. * 
It is not hard to see what dangerous consequences this would entail! for 
the cause of peace and security in the Fur East and the whole world. 

The postwar history of international relations in the Far East and 
the development of the American-Japanese alliance show that the increase 
of Japan's commitments in its military-political alliance with the United 
States, intensification of its pro-\merican policy, and activation of mili- 
tary preparations lead to the aggravation of the international situation, 
deterioration of Japan's relations withmanv neighbouring countries, and 
its mvolvement im actions thal are absolutely contrary to the countrv’s 
national interests and harmful to its political and economic positions in 
the world 
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SOME ASPECTS OF DPRK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 88-97 


[Article by M. Ye. Glebova and V. V. Mikheyev] 


he main function of the congresses and plenary meetings of the 

Workers’ Party of Korea (WPK) is to shape an economic policy. 
lust like other fraternal parties, the WPK regularly works out its long- 
turin policy, singling out the main elements characteristic of every parti- 
cular stage in the country’s socialist development. 

As far as history is concerned, the evolution of the Party's genera: 
economic strategy can be divided conventionally into two stages. 

During the early stage the necessary conditions were formed with 
which to overcome the consequences of Korea’s colonial dependence on 
lapan, the deliberate division of Korea into two parts by American im- 
perialisin after Korea's liberation and also the aftermath of American 
auvgression and with which to undertake socialist industrialisation and 
to carry it through. In building socialism the main economic task, which 
shaped cconomic strategy and was recorded in the documents of the 
3rd (1956), 4th (1961) and Sth (1970) WPK Congresses, was to over- 
come economic backwardness and to streamline the lopsided macro-ecc- 
nomic forms in order to develop a modern economy. This stage of the 
transition period centred on large-scale socialist industrialisation on the 
basis of the niaximum utilisation of the domestic resources and economic 
aid from other socialist countries. ' 

The Sth WPK Congress held in November 1970 stated that. despite 
the difficulties encountered during development, the country completed 
ndustriaiisation and a cultural revolution and embarked upon building 
on a large scale the material and technical base of socialism. ? 

Up to the early 1970s the first period had been characterised bv 
tackling problems associated with the build-up of large-scale socialist 
production in the course of socialist industrialisation, the establishment 
and further development of socialist production relations, cultural deve: 
iopment and so on. The experience of People’s Korea has confirmed 
anew the possibility for poorly developed countries to build the economic 
foundation of a socialist socictvy while completely bypassing capitalism 
of its developed forms by relving on the internationalist aid and support 
hy the more developed socialist countries in a relatively short lnstorica! 
ye riod 

The WPK congresses outlined in general form the concept of economic 
fevelopment, which envisioned as its final goal the building of the mate- 


‘ } 
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' See The 3-d Congress of the Yorkers’ Party of Korea Documents anc % 
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cal ead techmeal basis of socialism appropriate for victorious socialist 

wiety. Its content is in the main determined by the country’s aspiration 
io Maintain high economic development rates, to cnsure a comprehensive 
and well-balanced development of different branches, to create a develop: 
ed cconomic complex on the basis of heavy industry, relying primarily 
on the country’s own resources, at the sume time to use economic aid of 
other countries in some sectors, to develop trade and economic coopera- 
tion with them on the principles of “mutually complementary exchange” 
and to carry out a scientific and technological revolution and moderni- 
sution, 

The economic guidelines formed part of the WPK general line in 
building socialism designed to carry out three revolutions—ideological, 
technological and cultural—in order to “guarantee the further strengthen- 
ing and development of the socialist system and _ to bring closer the 
complete victory of socialism.” ° 

The second, modern stage of development began with the six-year- 
plan period (1971-1976) and continues in the current second seven-year 
period (1978-1984). Along with the main strategic task, it sets new 
problems connected with the attainment of a qualitatively higher level 
«i economic development. The tasks of the second seven-year plan and the 
resolutions of the 6th WPK Congress (1980) formalised the principal 
govl of developing the scientiic and technological revolution and hence 
cinbarhing on a path of intensive development in the years to come. 

Nevertheless, as before, the Party gives priority to high growth rates 
in order to build the economic potential in every possible way and to 
attain economic independence. From 1971 to 1979 the volume of industrial 
production increased by 280 per cent (the annual growth rate amounted 
to 15.9 per cent), while production of the means of production went up 
by 290 per cent and production of consumer goods by 270 per cent. 
According to the seven-year plan, the national income is to grow bv 
WW) per cent (it increased by 120 per cent in the six-year period), gross 
industrial output by 120 per cent, production of the means of production 
by 120 per cent and production of consumer goods by 110 per cent in the 
period from 1978 to 1984. 

Incessantly high development rates can lead to an “overheating” of 
the economy and sometimes have to be checked, especially before the 
beginning of a new plan period. For this reason the DPRK announced 
1977 the “year of regulation” necessary to defuse the pressures upon 
the transportation system and mining, fuel and power industries which 
were amassed during the six-year-plan period and_ to get ready for 
work on the new long-term plan.* The December 1980 Plenary Mecting 
of the WPK Central Committee declared 1981 the “year of nor- 
malisation”.® 

The specific economic strategy of Peopic’s Korea, which enables it to 
build up its economic potential along with modernisation and technologic- 
al revamping, is determined by the fact that the country has a reserve 
ot labour and natural resources. 

High average annuai population growth rates (2 per cent) and th 
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benctcral demographic situation (nearly 80 per cent of the population 
ure under 40 and more than 40 per cent, under 14) ensure a stable in- 
Nux of able-bodied people into the national economy.® Alice! GO per 
cent of the mational income increment were produced by the wrowing 
bulk of living labour in the period from !971 to 1979. 

The economy of the DPRK has suificient energy resources and a 
nutnber of minerals. Its hydropower reserves are cstimated at roughly 
10 million kW, coal—at 6,600 million tons, and iron ore—at 2,000 million 
tons. The Republic has big lead and zink deposits but virtually no oil 
and natural gas and very small amounts of copper, nickel and inanganese 
Ores 

Since the early 1970s the Republic has been securing large loans both 
for modernisation and for new construction, mostly in industry, and it 
has been investing heavily, with the growth rate of capital investment, 
iceording to official tigures, being more than 15 per cent. * 

About 40 large and medium-size projects have been built in the past 
decade on loans received trom capitalist countries and also thanks to 
impressive aid given by the Soviet Union and some other socialist count- 
ries. In ten years the capacities of the industrial enterprises built) on 
loans grew by an estimated 2 million kW in power engineering, 6.5 mil- 
lion tons in coal mining, | million tons in rolled steel production and 
3 million tons in cement production. Two oil refineries with the overall 
capaeity of 3.5 million tons of ot! and a large petrochemical complex 
have been built. 

Especially tangible changes took place in the leading sectors of 
Korean industry, including power engineering, coal mining, metallurgy, 
the chemical industry, cement production and mechanical engincering. 

hermal power plants working on Korean coal began expanding their 
capacities, the suin total of which doubled from 1970 to 1978 and accoun- 
ted for 50 per cent of the power produced in the country. % 

Comprehensive mechanisation with the use of up-to-date large-size 
efficient coal cutter-loaders has been going on in coal mining, while in 
metallurgy new capacities were built for producing different grades oi 
stec! and rolled stecl. Automation and remote control were introduced 
in production processes 

The chemical industry has been further developed, the national petro- 
chemical industry created on the basis of the new oil-refinerics. and pro- 
duction of fertilizers and synthetic fibres boosted. Special attention was 
paid to the development of cement production and its capacities grew 
by 120 per cent in ten years. 

Mechanical engineering was developed intensively in the DPRK 
ever since socialist industrialisation was launched. Socialist countries 
were very helpful in this area. In the period under review the inner- 
sectoral structure was streamlined by improving products and their types, 
primarily in machine-tool construction, the transport and agricultural en- 
gineering industries developed and mechanical engincering increased its 
output for the underdeveloped branches. above all for the extracting in- 
dustries. The share of mechanical engineering in the country’s gross in- 
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dustrial production rose to 33.7 per cent in 1977 as compared with 29 per 
cent in 1970, 

On the whole mucro-economic forms have been developed in. the 
Republic's industry, and its industrial complex has acquired a clear-cut 
sectoral structure. It is characterised by the leading role of the heavy 
industry, the preponderance of power-intensive and imetal-intensive bran- 
ches, the developed fucl, power and raw materials base, multi-sectoral 
mechanical engineering and large-scale production representative of an 
industrially devcloped country. 

The available production capacities allow the DPRK to produce more 
than 30,000 million kWh of clectric power, 50 million tons of coal, 
4 million tons of steel, 3-4 million tons of fertilizers, 9 million tons of 
cement, 30-40 thousand machine tools and 600-700 million metres of 
fabrics a year. '° 

Taking into account the forecasts of the main production figures by 
the end of the 1980s corrected by the 6th WPK Congress and the target 
figures for 1984 in accordance with the seven-year plan, the output of 
priunary industrial products in the 1980s should reach 120,000 million 
kWh in power engineering (56,000-60,000 million kWh in 1984), 120 mil- 
lion tons (56-60 million tons in 1984) of coal, 15 million tons (7.4-8 mil- 
lion tons in 1984) of steel, 1-1.5 million tons of non-ferrous metals, 
20 million tons (12-13 million tons in 1984) of cement, 7 million tons 
of fertilizers and 1,500 million metres of different types of fabrics. 

The output of agriculture and fisheries (maritime economy) is to 
grow considerably. In the 1980s grain crops are to go up to 15 million 
tons (9 million tons in 1979-1980) and the catch A seafood, including 
lish, is to reach 5 million tons. !! 

The striving towards high development rates and at the same time 
towards accelerated developinent of many branches of heavy industry 
has disrupted the balanced development of individual industrial sectors 
and also the balance between individual production branches and the in- 
irastructure. The WPK Icadership has repeatedly drawn the attention oi 
the economic inanagers and planning bodics to this negative phenomenon. 

The 17th (December 1978) and 19th (December 1979) Plenary Meet- 
ings of the WPK Central Committee of the 5th convocation emphasised 
the need for the devel_pment of the mining industry and power enginecr- 
ing on a priority basis. The largest chunk of total capital investment in 
industrv—from 33.3 per cent in 1979 to 37.1 per cent in 1980—was appor- 
tioned for the former. Appropriations for the development of power en- 
gincering also grow steadily. 

Along with the paralle! building and expansion of major hydro-power 
plants and thermal power stations (such as the Taedongang hydro-power 
plant, the Mirim lock power station, the Puckchang thermal power sta- 
tion, the Namgang hvydro-power plant and others), small and medium-size 
power plants are under construction. On the initiative of the 19th Plenary 
Meeting of the WPK Central Committee a nationwide movement “for 
building small and medium-size hydro-power plants” was launched in 
the DPRK in 1979. This undertaking is especially important in bringing 
electricity to villages in remote and difficult-access arcas and in develop- 
ing local industry which, according to the second seven-vear plan, is to 
produce more than 60 per cent of consumer goods. '* 
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Hiv measures taken to enhance the fuel, raw materials and power 
dustrics of the Republic inade it possible to continue to expand produc 
tion, Between 1978 and 1979 the average annual increment in eleetr cy 
yeneration was 12 per cent!? as compared with 9.2 per cent in the preece: 
ny siveveur period, |! coal mining rose by PT) per cent! in the first had 
of 1979 over the same period of the previous year, while between 1970 and 
1976 the average annual growth rate of coal production was 7.7 per 
cent. ! 

[he growth rate of the extracting and power industries of the Re- 
public, however, is yet below that of the country's industry as a whole 
because of a number of objective difficulties, such as adverse weather 
conditions, more complex mining conditions, cte., which calls for the 
continued concentration of the WPK’s efforts on this aspect of its eco- 
nomic policy. 

Measures to boost the capacity of transport play an important role in 
the Party’s policy aimed at ensuring the well-balanced and harmonious 
development of the country’s economy. During the past few years the 
problem of transport has always been among the key economic problems. 
In 1977 capital investment in transport grew by 30 per cent over the 
previous year, in 1978 by 50 per cent and in 1980 by 15.4 per cent. It is 
planned to convert 440 km of railway tracks to electric traction and to 
bring the level of electrification of the Republic's railroads to 85 per 
cent. 

While attaching priority to the expansion of the mining industries, 
power engineering and transport, the WPK is pursuing a course of im- 

roving the microstructure of industry. Much importance is attached 
ere to modernising fixed asscts and raising the level of mechanisation 
and automation. 

The tasks of modernising the Korean cconomy during the second 
seven-year period envision, in addition to comprehersive mechanisation 
and automation in industry, programmes to industrialise and modernise 
agriculture and “to case the work of the working people”. An important 
role in modernising the national economy of the DPRK is attached to 
the development of scichce, to speeding up rescarch and “to putting prc- 
duction processes and methods and economic activity onto a new scien- 
tific basis.” '® The growing number of discoveries, inventions and rationa- 
lisation proposals effectively introduced in fete geet was one of the major 
results of the increasingly active scientific and technological policy of the 
WPK in the late 1970s. In 1978 alone, for instance, the figure was about 
70,000. 

The government of the DPRK increased investment in science and 
tecnnology to resolve the problems faced by the country’s economy: in 
1979 it grew by 20 per cent and in 1980 by another 50 percent. '*® During 
the decade the number of higher educational establishments in the country 
rose from 129to 170, and 481 advanced technical schools were reopened. -° 
The WPK’'s present-day policy in science and technology has an imme- 
diate impact on the operation of Korean industry. Since 1979 the pro- 
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duction plans of Korean factories have been including a special clause 
on the scientific and technological progress of the given factory and at 
the same time the post of engincer or deputy chief engineer for scientific 
and technological progress was instituted 

The involvement of the mass of the working people in the scientific 
and technological revolution plays an important role in the WPK scienti- 
fic and technological policy. The movement “for scientific and technical 
innovation”, in which thousands of workers, scientists and members of 
farin cooperatives are taking part, is being given a= fresh impetus. 
Special teamsof Korean scientists are detailed to industry to parti- 
cipate directly in introducing scientific and technical achievements in 
production so as to ensure a closer alliance of science and production. 

The training of 600.000 experts has become a major achievement be- 
cause it has made it possible to reach the programme goal of the WPK’s 
oath Congress and create a one million-strong army of the Korean intelli- 
ventsia. The share of skilled technicians and specialists in the total work 
force of People’s Korea rose from 158 per cent in 1969 to 19.2 per cent 
in 1976, and the number of agrarian specialists per farm cooperative 
rose from 17.5 to 55 persons. *! 

Applied rescarch in the fuel and raw materials industries, engincering 
and agriculture is the key area of Korean science. Scientific workers in 
People’s Korea are called upon to bend their efforts primarily to resolve 
the scientific and technological problems of utilising domestically toufid 
raw materials and fuel, boosting the electronics and automated techno- 
logy industries, creating efficient up-to-date machinery and equipment, 
stepping up the research to produce new top grade varieties cf rice, 
maive and other major grain and technical crops, studving methods of 
stimulating plant growth, evolving measures to prevent frost damage. 
etc. The WPK helicves that it is necessary to improve the selection of 
personnel for research institutions, to raise the scientific and technical 
standards of research workers, to provide modern laboratory equipment 
for experimental factories and to take other measures to resolve these 
problems. 

The WPK’'s 6th Congress stressed the need to enhance research in 
different sciences, such as mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology, 
‘and also in new areas of science, for instance cytology, histology, high 
pressure and low temperature physics, laser and plasma psysics. The 
Congress also found it necessary to promote research into atomic power 
engineering and the utilisation of the energy of the Pacifie Ocean and 
lo look for new energy sources. 

While attaching priority to industrial production and the development 
of infrastructure in its ceonomic strategy, the WPK docs not overlook 
the problems of raising the living standards and ensuring the Republic’s 


self-sufficiency in erain and other food products. Progress has been made 


here thanks to the further tntensification of agriculture. The tractor per 
100 chonbo ratio (1 chonbo equals 0.99 hectare) is 7 in the Natlands 
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i readin Is Dib aWETEDE qe wn proutess ot all idustriabl basis. card the 
produeton ob vi uetables and truit, particularly for export, is thriving 
he ohentation towards expanding the scale of the ceomoin 

boosting production in the more capital-intensive branches, such as trans 
port, power engineestng and mining tidustries, leads to the problem of 
the deticteney of capital uivestinent already in the 1980s, along with the 
proviemt of developing a well-balanced cconomy. For this reason altloca- 
tions Were increased to up-date fixed assets, machines and equipment, 
alongside assignations to create new production capacities. The envision- 
ed shift in the investment policy towards enlarging the share of in- 
tensive capital investment aims at facilitating the solution of one of the 
key problems, namely “to develop the economy without sizeable additional 
capital investisent by using the already existing economic base".* 

The course towards all-out cconomy and “the maximum utilisation 
ol the operating equipment and avaiable work force and materials” was 
actively launched beginning with 1981, “the year of normalisation’. ** In 
this connection the cllorts of scientists, engineers and technicians are 
extensively directed towards looking for reserves, improving the qua- 
litutive indicators of the performance of industrial enterprises and the 
more productive utilisation and research into domestic raw materials and 
fucl resources. Special attention is paid to economising resources in 
power engineering, metallurgy, the chemical and mining industries and 
some other branches of heavy industry. 

Though the foregoing described the scale of envisioned shifts in the 
level and volume of social production throughout the 1980s, the WPK has 
introduced tangible corrections since the projected undertakings began 
to be implemented, to be precise since 1981. A new plan has been en- 
dorsed for the comprehensive development of the Republic's economy for 
the period approximately up to 1988, in other words, “The Plan for the 
Transformation of Nature’, which is apparently to introduce corrections 
in the previous economic development plans for the lyoOs. The 6th Plen- 
ary Meeting of the WPK Central Committce held in October 1981 discus- 
sed the problems of putting 200,000 tiectares of virgin lands and 300,000 
hectares of saline soil into cultivation, which will allow the area of 
arable land to be increased by 40 per pent.** Saline soils are being 
developed on the western coast (the province oi Northern Pyongan and’ 
South Huanghae), where dams are to be built to expand rice plantations. 
Virgin lands are to be developed in aiificult-access areas where tt ts expe- 
dieut to grow tobacco and oil crops for export. The development of these 
lands makes it possible not only to meet to a greater extent the country’s 
nevus in foodstuffs and exported produce but also to solve partially the 
problem of electric power generation by building medium and small ca- 
pacity hydropower plants on drainage canals. Besides, the large Taech- 
ong hydropower plant with a capacity of 660,000 kW is to be built and 
further expanded to reach 2 million kW. 

Transportation problems are also to be tackled with the construction 
of the Nampo lock with a dam 7.8 hin long and 30 m high and a water 
reservoir with a capacity of 2.700 million cum. The building of the 
lock in Nampo (a swiltly growing port on the western coast of the 
DPRK) ensures that the water level in the Taedongang River be raised, an 
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impetus given to the development of river transport and part of haulage 
carried out by river instead of railways and also that the capacity be en- 
larged of not only the Nampo port but also the Songrim and Pyongyang 
ports. 2’ 

The implementation of the plan for the transformation of nature 
(1982 was named the vear inaugurating the transformation of nature),* 
the General Secretary of the WPK Central Committee and the Republic's 
President Kim Il Sung stressed in his 1982 New Year's speech, will 
call for a considerable army of workers, especially young, construction 
technology and equipment, cement and steelwork. This will, apparently, 
entail corrections of the planned targets for the second seven-year 
period and of export plans. 

At the same time the new plan enables the DPRK to score greater 
sucecss in coping with complicated problems of infrastructure and agri- 
culture in a comprehensive way. 

The deficiency of capital investment and the need for rigorous eco- 
nomy and the maximum utilisation of domestic resources call for improv- 
ing the economic mechanism, granting bigger cconomic independence 
to local enterprises and raising their responsibility for the implementation 
of the regional and provincial development plans. 

The recent period saw some reorganisation of the economic manage- 
ment system towards enhancing territorial principles. Along with main- 
taining sectoral committees and ministrics as pivotal to running the na- 
tional economy, a new body of provincial management was sect up in 
1981—the provincial economic management committee—while administra- 
tive commitices of provinces, cities and districts were eliminated. The 
provincial economic management committees were assigned to run direct- 
ly industrial enterprises, for the most part of local jurisdiction, and also 
construction. Provincial and district committees for running agriculture 
were formed carlicr and entrusied with administrative and economic 
management of agricultural enterprises and sectors connected with the 
agrarian ticld, namely maintenance supply, transport, agricultural pro- 
duce purchasing, etc. 

All other material and non-material sectors (trade, urban communal 
services, labour administration, hcalth care, culture and education) are 
run by provincial and district pcople’s committees. The new system of 
local economic management produced new forms of pooling the efforts 
of administrative and economic bodies as represented by provincial com- 
mittees and bodies of people’s power. The provincial economic manage- 
ment bodics are directly subordinate to the Administrative Committee 
of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and perform some func- 
tions of sectoral committees and ministrics. In this way the latter run the 
local economy indirectly by determining cconomic, scientific and technolo- 
gical policy, coordinating provincial development plans and thus pursu- 
ing the course towards stronger concentration and centralisation of 
social production. 

“One of the greatest drawbacks of socialist cconomic management 
today is the inadequate application of the law of value, lack of financial 
control and incorrect fixing of prices, which is the main cause of great 
wastefulness with productive assets, raw and other materials.” Kim II 
Sung. General Secretary of the WPK Central Committce and President 
of the DPRK, said. 79 
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Stronger financial control over the activities of the cnterprises by 
banking organisations is ta enhance production and financial diseipliim 
and tu put an end to “undisciplined, arbitrary and disorderly spendin: ’. 
to “exeveding the state budget expenditures as a result of reckless sper ! 
ing of excessive ceremonies, for instance, unnecessary banquets and 
gatherings, on senseless gifts and also to spending on unplanned con 
struction”. ° 

The system of local budgets of the DPRK is to play an important role 
in strengthening financial discipline. The Statute on the system of local 
budgets of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea adopted in De- 
cember 1978 was designed to consolidate the legal foundations of the de- 
velopment of the local economy and its tics with the centre. The Statute 
strengthened the role of the local power bodies in the economic life of the 
Republic’s provinces and districts. 

Much attention is paid to strengthening labour discipline and making 
ore rational use of the work force, which was reilected in the Socialist 
Law on Labour passed in 1978 and the Labour Discipline Statute. The 
Law reinforces the economic levers of regulating the operation of enter. 
prises, enhances the role of material incentives, more strictly regulates 
labour protection, the procedure of giving leaves and so on. The Statute 
“regulates labour beginning with work hours and shiits and ending with 
the problem of organising the working people's leisure”. *! 

The problem of ensuring rational employment and combatting turn- 
over of personne! is also of no smal! import for the Republic. Speaking 
at the meeting of labour administration ofiicials (September 1979), Kim II 
Sung pointed out that 25 per cent of those employed in local industries 
in fact constitute “surplus labour” and that factories aud plants of centr- 
al jurisdiction “also have surplus hands”. °*? Better organisation, in parti- 
cular, a more rational distribution of labour, may uncover additional 
labour reserves. 

Stronger labour discipline is also to contribute to Je elimination oi 
end-of-the-month rush work practiced at some enterprises.** Beginning 
with late 1979 personal work-record cards have been introduced to daily 
record the performance of any given worker in the socialist emulation 
drive. 

The development of the encouragement system is indispensable in 
improving the management mechanism. The DPRK tackles the problem 
proceeding from the programme principles of the second seven-year plan 
as regards the need “to combine correctly moral and material in- 
centives.” 

The Republic pursues the policy of the state regulation of the level 
of real incomes, which, given the food and consumer goods rationing 
system, offers a chance for economic manoeuvring. At the same time 
this fact prevents social strategy from becoming a constituent part of 
cconomic strategy and the social factor from regulating the proportions 
oi social production. 

The extensive use of extra-cconomic factors of raising the Korean 
working people's activity is an important feature of the way the pro- 
blems of boosting production and raising labour productivity are being 
tackled at the present-day stage of the country’s economic development. 
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Plies ts rramifest above allin the special role assigned to moral, political 
md ideological incentives and also in the nationwide socialist emulation 
which was given the name of a “high-speed fisht", 

In the past jew years the DPRK has 92.u greater attention to foreign 
irade as a factor of the Party's economic strategy. The Political Message 
of the WPK Central Committee WJanuary 1978) and the resolutions of 
the 19th Plenary Meeting of the WPK Central Committee (December 
1979) and of the 6th Party Congress referred to the development of 
foreiun trade as a hey trend and declared the importance of developing 
export production, The 6th Congress has set the task of increasing e¢s- 
ports by 320 per cent over the present level by the late 1980s, To achieve 
this goal, it is necessary to develop the production of export goods, pri- 
marily raw and other materials, and to raise export quotas. In the late 
1970s the DPRK speeded up its production of magnesite clinker (its out- 
put is to quadruple in seven years), cement, non-metallic mineral re- 
sources, ferrous and non-lerrous metals, etc. Korean economic experts 
believe that a sharp increase in the export of non-metallic mincral re- 
sources by the end of the seven-vear period “will give the DPRK greater 
stability at the world market”. 

Mong with expanding the export base, measures are taken to reorga- 
nise the foreign trade apparatus--ten forcign trade firms have been set 
up under the leading sectoral committees or the Republic's ministries * 
subordinate both to the corresponding sectoral committee or ministry and 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. These firms are to sell additional products, 
which have not been included in the export plan of the Ministry of Fo- 
reign Trade, or to make additional purchases of products that have not 
heen cnavisaged by the import plan for the corresponding year. 

More vigorous forergn cconomic activity of the DPRK has had a 
favourable effect on the country’s expanding forcign trade. For instance, 
the Republic's exports grew by 30 per cent in 1979°8 as against the pre- 
vious year, While from 1971 to 1978 its annual growth rates amounted 
on average to 6.7 per cent. 

As before the socialist countrics feature prominently in the Republic's 
forcign economic relations, supply it with products it badly needs, help 
it build several enterprises and maintain scientific and technological 
cooperation with it. The implementation of the cconomic programme 
adopted by the 6th WPK Congress will largely depend on the further 
development of contacts with socialist countries. Kim Il Sung emphasised 
in the Report of the WPK Central Committee to the 6th Congress that 
“the Party will continue striving untiringly to strengthen cohesion with 
the socialist countries and to develop friendship and cooperation with them 
on the basis of the principles of independence and proletarian interna- 
tionalism”. 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 
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> forergn Trade of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 1979, No 5. P 2. 
" Shed 
* These orms have been set up under the committees of the mining and inght in- 
diss tres, of att wulture, the Ministry of Engineering, el 
* Sew Avadon seaman, Jan 1, 1980 
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SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL PROGRESS IN JAPAN 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 98-105 
[Article by Yu. I. Berezina, candidate of geographic sciences] 


he scientific and technological revolution in Japan coincided with a 

transition from a predominantly extensive model of development to 
al intensive ove, a transition which had been considerably delayed as 
compared with other industrialised capitalist countries and which was car- 
ried out at a rapid pace. Relying on the experience, technology, knowhow 
and discoveries of other countries, Japan nevertheless accomplished this 
transition in accordance with its own historically determined features. 

Scientific and technological progress became one of the more impor- 
fant lacturs of Japanese economic growth, primarily as regards the co- 
uniry’s rapid growth of the GNP and labour productivity. Between 1995 
and 1960 scientific and technological progress accounted for 19.5 per cent 
of the GNP increase; in 1961-1965 for 24.8 per cent, in 1966-1970 for 37.9 
per cent, in 1971-1972 jor 47.1 per cent, and in 1975-1980, from 63 per cent 
io 67 per cent annually.' 

Beginning with the late 1960s and particularly in the [970s scientific 
and technological progress in Japan acquired a basically new character, 
largely as a result of a transition to automated technology based on mul- 
liprogrammme computers, large-scale usage of electronically-controlled pro- 
duction equipment (programme-controiled machine-tools, automated flow- 
lines, ete.) and industrial robots. The large-scale introduction of compuier 
technology, particularly microelectronics, which replaced to a great extent 
huinan labour both in production and in management, took place in Ja- 
pan in the second hali of the 1970s, a period which also saw the applica- 
tion of computers in the information industry. 

As distinct from other industrialised capitalist countries. Japan intro- 
duces scientific and techiuological achievements in non-material production, 
such as trade, and particularly the services, on a limited scale. These in- 
dustries are growing primarily by attracting additional labour. although 
the second hali of the 1970s saw a marked increase in the use of micro- 
electronics in printing, communications. health care, offices, ete. 

Throughout the postwar period Japanese society, just as in other in- 
dustrialised capitalist countries, has continued to be polarised along class 
lines. In Japan, however, the process of polarisation has proceeded per- 
ceptibly faster, spurred on by a high economic growth rate as a result of - 
scientific and technological progress. The size of wage labour was grow- 
ing at the rate of 6.95 per cent a year in 1950-1955 and 6.1 per cent in 
1955-1960. In the 1960s this figure has somewhat decreased to 4.15 per 
cent in 1960-1965 and to 3.5 per cent in 1965-1970. Nevertheless. they were 
higher than in many West European countries. As a consequence, drama- 
tic changes took place in the social structure of Japanese society: while 








' See White Book on Science and Technulogy, Tokyo, 1978, p. 2, Keiza?. 1982. 
No. 214, p. 20 (in Japanese). 
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in 1950 wage labour constituted less than 40 per cent of the gainfully 
employed population, by the early 1970s it had grown to nearly 65 
wr cent 

| lhe proletarianisation process somewhat slowed down in the 1970s. 
The average annual growth rate in the size of wage labour was two 
per cent during the first half of the decade and a little more than one per 
cent during the second half. This slow-down was a consequence of a tran- 
sition from a predominantly labour-intensive to a predominantly capital- 
intensive model of development, stemming irom a much extensive use of 
labour-saving technology and processes. 

Changes in the employment patterns under the impact of shii.s in the 
economic structure, however, were varied. A sharp economic downturn in 
agriculture, forestry, fishing and maritime trade as a result of the post- 
war modernisation of the Japanese economy led to a considerable decrease 
of employment in those formerly important industries. The number of 
people employed in these industries dropped from 48.3 per cent in 1950 to 
17.4 per cent in 1970, 12.6 per cent in 1975, 10.4 per cen. in 1980 and 10.1 
in 1981.- 

Employment in industry increased, although at different rates for 
different branches. The size of the workforce in the manufacturing indust- 
ries continued to grow until the early 1970s, creating the impression that 
Japanese industry grew in a diflerent way from that of the other indu- 
strialised capitalist countries, where the growth of the size of the employ- 
iment at manufacturing industries tapered off in the mid-1950s (the USA 
and Britain) or in the mid-1960s (FRG and France). The mid-1970s, howe- 
ver, suwioa decline in the employment ino the manufacturing industries 
instead of growth, with the development patterns of the other industrialis- 
ed capitalist countries repeating themselves in Japan, with a delay oi 
2-10 years. 

Employment continued to grow in science-intensive industries. such as 
instrument-making and electric engineering, where the labour-saving effect 
of new technology had not yet made it unnecessary to create new jobs to 
keep pace with expanded production. The size of permanent wage labour 
in instrument-making in 1980 constituted 109.9 per cent of the 1975 level. 
whereas for electric engineering the figure was 111.3 per cent. 

The situation in the food and clothing industries was characterised by 
the growth or rough stability of the employment level owing to a consi- 
derable expansion of production and range of products offered. as well as 
to the limited introduction of new technology. At the same time the em- 
ployment level in such key industries as chemical, oil refinery, coal pro- 
cessing, transport and general engineering, metal-working, textiles and 
printing continued to shrink despite the growing volume of production un- 
der the impact of new technology and equipment. The size of permanent 
wage labour in the chemical industry, for instance, in 1980 was 90.2 per 
cent of the 1975 figure. in oil refinery and coal processing 91.2 per cent, 
in transport engineering 87.5 per cent. in general engineering 88.3 per 
cent. in metal-working 93.5 per cent, in textiles 79 per cent and in print- 
ing 93 per cent. 

These statistics were confirmed by special studies carried out in 565 
manufacturing companies in 1979 and which showed that employment in 





See Statistics on Economics (Yearbook), Tokvo, 1970, p. 270: Statistics on 
Lahour, 1980, Tokvo, 1980, p. 28, Statistics on Labour, 1952, Tokyo, 1982, p. 25 (all 
in Japanese) 

+ The late 1970s and the carly 1989s saw slight increase in the emplovment level. 
both in actual size and in per cent, in the manufacturing industries 
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them tad fallen by 298,000 workers (11 per cent) from 1973 to 1978. 
During the same period the volume of sales per employed rose by 70 per 
cei, the atmount of surplus value per employed by 60 per cent ond the 
lived assets per employed by 55 per cent. 

\~ distinet from the manufacturing industries, employment in the con- 
struction continued along a line of rapid growth until the late 1970s. The 
per cent of workers eniployed in that industry rose from 7.7 of the work 
force in 1970 to 9.9 in J980, or by 1,535,000 workers 

Employment also increased in transport, communications, energy, gas 
and water supply, also due to the fact that the expansion of production in 
them: outpaced the introduction of labour-saving technology. 

Until the late 1970s the growing demand for labour in construction, 
transport and the other abovementioned industries outstripped the release 
ol labour from the manufacturing and extracting industries, thus main- 
taining a sort of balance in industry as a whole. However, the dynamics oi 
employment in non-material production made a_ particularly noticeable 
effect on the Japanese labour market. While the number of newly-created 
jobs in industry as a whole amounted to 1.290.000 in 1970-1975 and 
3,120,000 in 1975-1980. in trade and finance it reached 1.525.000 and 
1,415,000 respectively and in the services 1,055,000 and 1,715,000. In 1965 
the non-productive industries accounted for 42 per cent of total employ- 
inent. i 1970 for 47.3 per cent and in 1980 for 54.6 per cent.> 

That was how the trend which made itself felt in other developed ca- 
pitalist countries during the 1950s-1960s manifested itself in Japan. Its 
stronger impact in that country is explained by the special intensity of 
urbanisation and by the assimilation of European lifestyles with the resul- 
tant growth of tamily spending on additional individual goods and ser- 
Vices. 

According to Japanese forceasts, cmplovinent in the non-material in- 
dustries will continue to rise. For instance, the Japane. » economic research 
centre predicts that by 1985 the per cent of the work force employed in 
agriculture, industry and the services will be 8% per cent, 36.3 per cent 
and 54.8 per cent respectively® A research association on employment 
policy problems has come up with slightly different figures. estimating 
that the approximate figures in 1985 will be 7 per cent, 35.3 per cent and 
57.6 per cent, respectively.’ 

These estimates are based on the assumption that the expansion po- 
tential of non-material production is far from exhausted and that intro- 
duction of labour-s. 1g technology in that field will not exceed rather 
modest bounds. This assumption, however, is not confirmed by the actual 
development processes of other industrialised capitalist countries. It can 
he presumed therefore that Japan has experienced a temporary delay in 
entering the phase of development in which intensive introduction of new 
technology and processes in the non-productive industries will deprive it 
of its role as a sponge absorbing “surplus” labour. 

Although the scientific and technological revolution vigorously ous:< 
old-type small and medium-sized businesses unable to maintain high effi- 
ciency and become incorporated in the relationships developed by large 
companies, small-scale production plays a higher role in Japan than in 
other industrialised capitalist countries. By the beginning of the 1970s. 





* See Keizai, 1980, No. 190. p. 48. 
* Sce Sfatistics on Hired Labour, 1970, Tokyo, 1970, p. 65; Economics Manual 1990 
Tokvo, 1980, p. 260; Statistics Manual, 1982, p. 25 (in Japanese). 
* In The Future of Labour Problems in Japcn, Tokyo, 1977. p. 60. 
* See Transactions of the Economic Research Centre in Japan, 1976, No 275, p. 29 
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small and very small businesses (employing one to 100 worke:s) consti- 
tuted 92.2 per cent of all businesses and employed 72.3 per cent of the 
total work force. The share of sinall commodity production in the manu: 
facturing industries was 97.8 per cent and its share of employment 54.8 
per cent; the figures for trade were 96.8 and 72.8 per cent, respectively. 

The growth of the social division of labour and changing patterns of 
demand under conditions of the scientitic and technological revolution 
make small businesses precisely suited to performing specific functions, 
such as the production of unique and small batch products. finishing ope- 
rations, etc. This factor substantially slows down the tendency for small 
production units to become extinct. The second half of the 1960s even saw 
au tendency for the growth of small businesses employing four to nine 
people (214.000 in 1968 as compared with 79,000 in 1960) with a simul- 
tancous reduction in the number of very smal! businesses, employing one 
to three workers (223,000 in 1968 as compared with 249,000 in 1960).° 

It is symptomatic that the expansion of general employment in industry 
described above was accounted for primarily by medium-sized, small and 
very small businesses which could not invest heavily in) expensive new 
technology. This is illustrated by the dynamics of employment in rela- 
tion to the size of business. Between 1975 and 1978 wage labour at bu- 
sinesses cimploying one to four workers grew by 6.7 per cent, at businesses 
cuiploving 30 to 99 workers by 7.3 per cent, at Dusinesses with 100-499 
workers by 2.6 per cent, while the enterprises employing more than 500 
workers cach cut back their work force by 10.1 per cent. '° 

Obviously, the employment situation in the future will largely depend 
on the accessibility of new technology and processes with their high labo- 
ur-saving eflect to small and medium-sized Japanese businesses. In the 
United States and Western Europe such technology is already within the 
reach of these businesses thanks to the introduction of microelectronics. 

A change in objective requirements of the quality of labour is an im- 
portant consequence of the scientific and technological revolution. This is 
reflected in the growing general educational level of workers, in changed 
occupational and skill patterns and in different contents and character of 
their work. 

During the 1970s employment of workers doing predominantly mental 
work outpaced that of manual workers. At the same time the share of col- 
lege graduates was steadily growing. The proportion of college-educated 
employees grew from 20.7 per cent in 1970 to 38.5 per cent in 1980, pri- 
marily on account of a sharp decrease in the proportion of graduates oi 
secondary schools (from 20.4 per cent in 1970 to 8&3 per cent in 1980). 

In the 1980s job training has been extended to almost all workers, paid 
for by large companies or by the state budget in the case of small busi- 
nesses, Job training in classes on improvement of production quality has 
hecome widespread in Japan: altogether seven million workers lave at- 
tended such classes between 1962 and 1980. The social and occupational 
patterns of wage labour have changed considerably. This change is mani- 
fest primarily in the continuous and tangible increase of both the 
number and the proportion of engineers and technicians, research 
workers and managers. At the same time the share of farm workers, 
fishermen, hunters, lumbermen and unskilled workers in industry, const- 





*Caleulated from) Feonomics Manual, 1971, Tokyo, 1971, pp. 188-189 
Japanese) 

* Leonomics of the Last, July 25, 1970, p 9 (in Japanese). 

" See Labour Association Journel V9BO, Nook po Ut (in Japanese) 
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ruction, tramsport and communications is steadily decreasing, Au espec: 
ally marked change took place during the 1970s, especially in tue secona 
Halioot the LO70s, when new technology and equipment were eitersive.s 
mitroduced. Between L970 and 1979 the share of techuical spectaitsts, tia 
Havers and trade personnel grew by 4.3 per cent jor men and 84 per cem 
lor women, Therelore, the share of white-collar workers was growing par- 
ticularly rapidly among women, reflecting a considerable rise in the edu- 
cational level of women employees. At present, altogether 94.4 per cent ol 
women complete their secondary education (the figure for men is 92.7 per 
cent) and 33.7 per cent—higher education (the figure for men is 31.9 per 
cent) .!! 

Labour in industry, construction, transport and communications grew 
primarily with the addition of skilled personnel. During the 1970s, how- 
ever, especially in the second half of the decade, new types of not only 
skilled but also simple work became widespread as a consequence of the 
ini oduction of new technology and equipment. This tendency gave rise 
to a new type of unskilled worker who has a high general education but 
performs simple non-manual functions. 


The impact of the scientific and technological revolution on the cha- 
racter of work is very uneven, however. There still remain many bust- 
nesses and production lines with very backward production facilities and 
technological processes against the background of the latest technologica! 
and production achievements. Modern highly-skilled work is found side- 
by-side with dull arduous manual work. According to studies done in the 
second half of the 1970s, only 21.1 per cent of the Japanese work force 
were employed in conditions of 100 per cent mechanisation, whereas 27.3 
per cent of all workers had to handle manually loads weighing from 20 
to more than 50 kg.'? This fact gives a special edge to the problem ot 
incomplete or inadequate use of skilled workers. 


The growth of the educational level of the Japanes. working class ta- 
cilitated the drawing closer together of its diflerent contingents. This pro- 
cess is illustrated by intensive occupational mobility. High mobility is 
typical for relations between the engineers and technicians, on the one 
hand, and skilled industrial workers, on the other; about 45 per cent oi 
Japanese businesses resorted to temporary use of engineers and technici- 
ans instead of skilled workers if need be, while 16 per cent of tactories 
faced with shortages of engineers used the services of skilled workers 
Altogether 61 per cent of all enterprises could upgrade unskilled labour 
to cope with a shortage of skilled workers.'® 


The erstwhile isolation of workers of small businesses was lessened by 
the growing scope of job training and by its higher quality. Movements 
of workers between enterprises of diflerent size, from smaller to larger 
during periods of economic recovery and back during recession, have be- 
come far more intensive. 


Another characteristic ieature of the Japanese labour market was its 
feminisation in the late 1970s. A major factor here was a rise in the em- 
ployment of female labour along with a substantial reduction in the em- 
ployment of male workers. During the decade the size of female wage la- 
bour almost doubled, from 10.9 to 20.8 million, and by the end of the de- 





'! In Japan Labour Bulletin, 1979, No. 12, f 7 
1? See Labour Statistics Yearbook, 1977, Tokyo, 1977, p. 307 (in Japanese). 
13 See Living Standards Statistics Yearbook, Tokyo, 1976, p. 21 (in Japanese). 
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cade roughly 50 per cent of all working-age women were employed. | 
liey aceounted for 33.9 per cent of the total wage labour in 1980 (as 
compared with 26 per cent in 1950, 30.4 per cent in 1960 and 32.4 per cent 
in L970) .'5 

Tlie expansion of the female labour market was caused by changes 
in production operations as a consequence of new technology; female 
labour grew considerably in engineering, particularly in transport engi- 
neering, in electric engineering and instrument-making. These industries 
vlready have individual production lines and even plants serviced enti- 
rely or almost entirely by women. For instance, Yamaha Katsudoka em- 
plovs only women at its motor-bicycle assembly line following the in- 
troduction of new technology. 

Female labour has grown particularly rapidly in the non-production 
industries. The share of women in the services, for instance, was 57.2 per 
cent in 1980, among office workers, in banking, crediting, insurance and 
real estate 50.4 per cent, and in wholesale and retail trade more than 
i) per cent, '® 

The average age of employed women rose and reached 33.9 years by 
the end of the 1970s as compared with 30.3 years in 1970 (25.3 in 1954). 
Fhese figures indicate the growing employment of women ftom older age 
croups, including married women. In the late 1970s the share of em- 
ploved married women was 54.5 per cent as compared with 40.1 per cent 
in 1970 and 32.7 per cent in 1962. The average work record of the fema- 
le criployee was 5.8 years as compared with 3.6 vears in the 1950s. At 
the same time the size of female labour grew primarily on account of 
temporary, daily and part-time women workers, whose share in total 
icale employment rose from 12.2 per cent in 1970 to 19.3 per cent 
i LOSo, !? 

The intensive involvement of women in the army of wage labour gave 
an edge to the problem of ensuring equality between men and women in 
employment and pay, as even today female workers earn on average half 
of men workers’ wages. 

The ability for retraining and for moving from one occupation — to 
another is a major qualitative characteristic of labour under conditions of 
scientific and technological progress. That is why the importance of voun- 
ger generations of workers grows. Their higher physical mobility, intel- 
lectual flexibility, and a higher level! of occupational training made it 
casicr for young people to adapt themselves to changes in “equipment 
and technology. 

At the same time the influx of young workers into the labour market 
is diminishing in Japan, both because of the rising age of workers enter- 
ing employment due to the increased duration of training and because of 
the rapid ageing of the Japanese population as a consequence of declin- 
ing birthrate and rising iife expectancy. The birthrate decreased from 
28.1 per cent in 1950 to 18.5 per cent in 1970 and 14.9 per cent in 1978. 
The average life expectancy of men rose from 58 years in 1960 to 69.3 
in 1970 and 73 in 1978, and that of women from 61.5 to 74.7 and 78.3 re- 








1% See Lahour in Japan Yearbook 1978, Tokyo, 1978, p 75; Labour in Japan 
Yearbook 1981, Tokyo, 1981, p. 70 (in Japanese), Country Lobour Profile: Japan. Wa- 
shington, 1978, p. 8. 

% In Japan Labour Bulletin, 1979, No. 12, p. 7. 

"% Se Labour Association Journal, 1981, No. |. » 22: Report on the Population 
Census, Tokyo, 1981, p. a (in Jupanese), 

7 See Aetzai, 1981, No. 4, p. 149. 














pos tively | As a consequence, the share of the bo to 2b ape group dee: 
reased in 1900-1975 from 23.4 to 15.5 per cent, while the percentage ol 
the 25-3) age group rose from 25.7 to 26.1, the 35-44 group from 196 
fo 24.2, the 45-54 group from 16.1 to 19 and the 55-64 group trom 103 
lo 10.6 per cent. '’ Aecording to the figures of the Japanese Institute of 
Demography, the share of people above 45 years of age in the working: 
age population will reach 42.8 per cent in 1985 and 49.1 per cent in 
1995, and that of people above 55 years of age 49.1 and 50.4 per cent, 
respectively. *° 

Japan leads the industrialised capitalist countries in the proportion 
of aged people who remain gainfully employed. According to a study done 
by the Ministry of Labour in 1980, at that tine 88.9 per cent of all people 
in Japan in the 55-59 age group, 74.5 per cent of the 60-64 age group 
and OLS per cent of the 65-69 age group were in the work foree. #! 

Ihe rapid ageing of the population in general and the high per cent 
of economic activity of older people result in the higher rate ol ageing ol 
labour in Japan as compared with other industrialised capitalist coun- 
tries. The labour market was clearly dominated by middle- and old-age 
workers as early as the mid-1970s. 

In mid-1980 elderly workers constituted 6.2 per cent of the total wage 
labour army. The share of elderly labour in the total workforce differed 
substantially from one business to another depending on its size. For in- 
stance, the figure for businesses employing 100-299 workers was 8.9 per 
cent, those with 300-499 workers 7.1 per cent, those with 500-999 workers 
6.3 per cent and large businesses with 1,000 people or more employed 
4.5 per cent of elderly workers.?? The number of unemployed actively 
looking for jobs in the 55-59 age group doubled during 1970s, whereas 
demand for aged labour decreased considerably. 

The ratio of openings to job-seekers in different age groups indicates 
that a shortage of young workers, particularly those under 19 years ol 
age, remained throughout the 1970s. At the sale time the demand for 
middle aged and elderly workers dropped substantially. This is explained 
to a large extent by the reorientation of labour demand to female labour. 
which as a rule, has a higher educational level, receive smaller wages and 
is capable of better adapting to rapid changes in equipment and techno- 
logy than aged workers. 

The early 1980s saw a contradictory situation in the Japanese labour 
market characterised by a certain demand for labour, primarily highly- 
skilled workers, under conditions of continued and even growing unem- 
ployment. At the same time the number of jobs for highly-skilled labour 
began to decrease. 

Unemployment in Japan was declined both in absolute figures and 
percentage during the 1950s and the 1960s owing to the fact that the 
economic growth rate outpaced the growth rate of labour. It was not 
until the 1970s that unemployment exceeded—1.3 per cent of the economi- 
cally active population. In 1970, the rate of unemployment was almost 
double of that of 1960. and later nearly doubled again, and then decreased 
after reaching its peak after 1978. 

As distinct from other industrialised capitalist countries, where unem- 





'® See Statistics Manual, 1980, p. 22 (in Japanese) 

'" Sce Transactions of the Economic Research Centre in Japan, 1980, Ne 379, 
p. 18 (in Japanese). 

29 Seve Acizai, 1981, No 4. p. 152. 

** See Labour Statistics Monthly, 1980, No. 8, p. 35. 

7? Sce Keizai, 1981, No. 4, p. 153. 
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olovinent is particularly high among young people and women, in Japan 
unemployment is the highest among men, prim: arily those in middle: aged 

odoelderly groups. The trend increased particularly during the iets 
Wile L970 37.3 per cent of the totally unemploved Were 15 to 24 years 
ob age, J23 per cent 25 to 39 years of age and 30.5 per cent 40 years 
and more, in 1976 the respective figures were 22.8, 36.2 and 41 per cent. * 
The duration of unemployinent of middle-aged and elderly men also in- 
creased, While in 1974 Japan had 70,000. elderly unemploved who had 
heen out of work for more than one year (7.9 per cent of total unemploy- 

ment), in 1978 the figure was about 240,000 (17 per cent). * 

In Deceinber 1979 men constituted 780,000 (67.2 per cent) and women 
380,000 of the total unemployment of 1.16 million. According to a report 
hy the Japanese Ministry of Labour, 61.7 per cent of all unemployed were 
looking for reemployment, 8.5 per cent were post-graduates and 29.8 per 
cent were out of work for other reasons. 

It should be borne in mind that official Japanese figures represent 
only totally unemployed, while those who work at least an hour a week 
are regarded as partially employed. That is why the figures above do 
not represent actual unemployment because the bulk of joblessness 1s 
ade up by part-time, temporary, daily and other non-permanent workers. 

In the late 1960s non-farin industries employed 2.7 million non-perma- 
nent wage workers including 14 million temporary, 590,000 daily, and 
690,000 workers at home. In the late 1970s the figures were 5.2 million, 
27 million. 1.6 million and 940,000. The number of workers employed less 
than 200 davs a vear grew from 1.4 million in the late 1960s to 3.9 mil- 
lon ima the bate 1970s. 2° Since regulation of employment at a time of eco- 
nomic recession begins with the dismissal of temporary, daily, and con- 
tract workers and people working part time, all these representatives of 
“unstable employment” immediately swell the totally unemployed army 
during economic slumps. 

Unemployment has hit all the industries and occupations in Japan, 
but the average unemployment figures are considerably higher in material 
production than they are in the non-production industries, particularly in 
the services, which is explained by the faster rate of technical modernisa- 
tion and improvement of processes in industry, construction, etc. On the 
whole the pattern of unemployment by industries bears the imprint of 
changes in employment patterns. 

Although unemployment in Japan is still lower than in other industria- 
lised capitalist countries, the problem of joblessness is growing along with 
the expanded introduction of new technology and equipment. Naturally. 
this makes efforts for employment, for higher unemployment benefits and 
for better retraining opportunities for middle-aged and elderly iactory and 
office ‘vorkers particularly important among the other economic demands 
of the working class and trade union movement today. 


See Aetzaa hue on, W77, No 5 p. 78 
7! See Aercar, TO8O0, No 190, iu i} 
S See Aercar, VOST, No 4, p. 150 
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CIA ROLE IN VIETNAM WAR CHRONICLED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 106-121 


[Article by F. M. Sergeyev: "From the History of U.S. Aggression in Vietnam"] 


iene it is common knowledge that in its effort to force the Vietname- 
se people to their knees and thwart the unification of Vietnam the US 
controuted Vietnani not only with the entire might of the American war 
Inachine, but also with all the trickery of US security service. There is 
now no doubt that from the very moment of the French colonialists’ with- 
drawal from Vietnam the CIA launched a secret war there on an unpre- 
cedented scale. American imperialism stopped at nothing and went to 
any length to deprive the Vietnamese people of the fruits of revolution. 

Ilowever, the US ideological apparatus which takes its orders from the 
ruling elite wishes to hoodwink the world public and rehabilitate US 
imperialist aggression by alleging that it was the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam that piayed aggressor there. With this aim in view attempts 
are being made to distort the true histury of the Vietnam war. But do- 
cumented evidence that has surfaced in the West in the last decade helps 
divulge the secret surrounding the preparation of imperialist aggression 
in Vietnam and reconstruct the picture showing how the US planned and 
staged the conflict. 


The DRV was formed as a result of the triumph of the August Revo- 
lution of 1945 in Vietnam. The French imperialists, unreconciled with the 
loss of a former colony, began military operations, seized Saigon and 
other major cities and established control over the main roads in South 
Vietnam. However the blitzkrieg plans of aggression were frustrated by 
the Vietnamese people’s courageous struggle which took the form first 
of a drawn-out guerrilla warfare and then of a modern mobile war. 

In 1948 the French set up a puppet government in occupied territory 
headed by Nguyen Suan and a year later announced the formation of a 
“State of Vietnam” headed by the former emperor Bao Dai. The tough 
military situation forced France to apply for help to the American govern- 
ment. Seizing this opportunity the US decided to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Vietnam. 

On July 25, 1950 President Ho Chi Minh told journalists: “The French 
colonisers are waging war in Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos with Ameri- 
can money, American weapons and at American bidding”.' In 1950-1951 
alone the US supplied the French troops with 73,000 tons of materiel 
und 126 war planes. Yet despite expanding American aid (in 1950-1951 it 
amounted to 15 per cent of all military expenditures of the French occu- 
piers in Vietnam, in 1952—35 per cent, in 1953—45 per cent, in 1954—80 
per cent) the plight of the expeditionary corps was becoming progressi- 
vely hopeless. At the beginning of 1954 the People’s Army of the DRV 
dealt a crushing blow to the occupation troops at Dienbienphu, having 
frustrated the imperialists’ plans of prolonging war in Indochina. “This 
outstanding success which completed the nine-vear Resistance war 
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ogainst the French colonialists,” said Le Duan, “went down in 20th cen- 
tury world history as a brilliant military victory that broke the chain of 
domination tn the imperialist svsterm of colonial bondage.” 2 

Serious military setbacks, heavy losses in personnel (from December 
ity tu July 1954 the French colonisers lost over 466,000 officers and 
tien) and insistent demands of the forces of peace and ¢emocracy headed 
4. the Soviet Union to put an end to the colonial war in vietnam forced 
the French government to sit down to negotiations. In July 1954 at an 
international conference in Geneva attended by the Great Powers accords 
were signed which recognised the right of the peoples of Vietnam, Laos 
nd Cambodta (Kampuchea) to independence, sovereignty, unity and 
territorial integrity, and were designed to ensure their neutrality. 

The Eisenhower adininistration refused to sign the Geneva accords 
on the settlement in Indochina and the National Security Council asses- 
sed them as a “disaster”. Officially, however, the White House made a 
“unilateral declaration” to the effect that the US tocx the Geneva ac- 
cords inte account and had no intention of acting contrary to them.°* 
[lis diplomatic ploy was covering Washington's far-reaching secret plans 
Whose realisation was assigned to the CIA. 

President Lisenhower compared Asia in those years to a house of 
dominoes. If one takes one of them, he said, it is clear what will happen 
to the rest: they will quickly topple down. That’s the beginning of dis- 
integration which will have far-reaching results. Should Communists 
tuke Indochina, continued Eisenhower, then next tofall would be Burma, 
Thailand, Malay and Indonesia. The falling dominoes could break the 
insular defensive chain of America, Eisenhower went on, consisting ol 
Japan, Formosa (Taiwan), the Philippines and farther south, threatening 
\ustralia and New Zealand.+ Such was how the notorious “domino theo- 
ry’ was born which ultimately became the guiding precept of the Wa- 
shington strategists who sought US domination in different parts of the 
world. 

Besides the “spread of communist intluence” in Southeast Asia, the 
US feared the loss of “irreplaceable sources of raw materials”. In 1953 
at a state governors’ conference. Eisenhower stated that ifthe USA loses 
Indochina. deliveries of tin and tungsten so valuable to America will 
stop. Thus when the US decides to appropriate $400 million for militar, 
sid, the President continued, it’s not a give-away. This money will make 
it possible to forestall emergencies which may have most detrimental! con- 
sequences for the USA, namely, a loss of American domination and pos: 
sibilities to get the mecessary raw materials from the richest regions of 
Indochina and Southeast Asia. ° 

It was just at this time that Edward Lansdale entered the Vietnamese 
scene. Whose name is connected with the Philippines’ transformation in 
the 1950s into “an arena of the CIA’s most successful activity’.*® “The 
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Philippines. Lansdale’s “exploits”, first in the Philippines and then in Vietnam, 
became so notorious that he was «used as the prototype for the main characters in 
two bestsellers—The Ugiy American by W. Lederer and b Burdick and The Quiet 
American bv G Greene. 











eo PE ES detpertalisii ak the deteat-o the Tlok strugyte.” writes well- 

on \mericon historian Wo Powroy, “has been openly and frequent! 
pintted and boasted about by the US government and its military and 
tle digence agencies. Credit tor the suppression campaigns, military ai 
polttical is gaven to Brigadier General (then Colonel) Edward Lansdale, 
ie GLA agent, who on the basis of his Philippine success was later as- 
signed to South Vietnam”, ? 

Under the fresh impression of victory over the Huks in the Philip- 
pines, the US adininistration decided to use that experience in Vietnam. 
Defeat of the French in 1954 made President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State John Poster Dulles look for a suitable candidate to head the pup- 
pet government in Saigon, one who would be able to build a bulwark 
to “protect the country from a complete take-over by Communists”. The 
delicate mission of searching out a puppet was assigned to Colonel Lans- 
dale, Soon he got on the teat of one South Vietnamese emigrant living 
in New York. According to Paul Jeflers, Lansdale found a small stocky 
Wan With a strange wooden gait and gestures that made one think of a 
puppet. * That was none other than Ngo Dinh Diem, a catholic and man 
whe seemed to Lansdale to be “saddled with a lot of worries and in 
need of friends”. And Lansdale spared no effort to become Diem's “real 
and faithful friend”! 

Having convinced hitusell that Diem, a fierce anti-Communist, was 
the most suitable man for tis would-be role in the Saigon administra- 
tion, Lansdale reported his “tind” to CIA director Dulles. The latter pas- 
sed on the message to his brother—the Secretary of State--who in his 
turn informed the President. They all approved the proposal. Leaving 
the (TA outside the picture. the American magazine Look olfered the fol- 
lowing comment on Dicom: “Secretary of State John Foster Dulles picked 
lit Senator Mike Magsteld endorsed him, Cardinal Francis Spellman 
pransed him, Viee-President Richard M. Nixon liked him, and President 
Dwight Eisenhower OK'd him’. ’ 

\s carly as October 26, 1954 Lisenhower sent Diem a letter saying, 
among other things, the following: “Although the main responsib:lity for 
the defence of South Vietnam's independence will always rest, as in the 
past, with the Vietnamese people and its governmeut, I want to assure 
you that the US, so far as it is in our power, is ready to back Vietnam 
in the future as well in this difficult but promising struggle.” 

From ils very lirst steps ithe Saigon government headed by Ngo Dinh 
Dicm and fully supported by the US was bent on undermining the Gene- 
va accords, perpetuating a division of the country and consolidating the 
pro American regime in South Vietnam. All attempts by the patriotic for- 
ces to support the unification of the country were cruelly suppressed, all 
activity of democratic organisations was completely banned and the de- 
erees of the DRV government, as well as the measures of the people's 
authorities undertaken in 1945-1954 in free regions and territories of guer- 
rilla warfare, were declared unlawful. 

As of January 1, 1955 the US began direct and intensive military aid 
to South Vietnam. On February 12 several hundred American military 
advisers were sent there to train and prepare the South Vietnamese 
Aru. Four days later a new military bloc-—SEATO (South-east Asia 
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Freaty Organisation) —was formed as an instrument of US expansionist po- 
ley on the region and South Vietnam was put under its umbrella. One 
of the main objectives of the US ruling circles was to prevent the unifica- 
tion of North and South Vietnam on a democratic basis. As stressed by 
former Seeretary of State Dean Rusk, the 17th parallel in Indochina was 
a frontier between capitalism and socialism and the US would not tole- 
rate its destruction. '” 

\llen Dulles suggested that Lansdale be chief of a special mission in 
Saigon. At a meeting of senior US administration officials he had no 
trouble in pezsuading those present, including Eisenhower, that Lansdale 
Was the right man for the job since he was versed in all the unorthodox 
methods of intellyzence work. |! 

Having commenced his duties, Lansdale devised an extensive program- 
me of subversive actions against North Vietnam. His agents who were 
secretly dispatched to Ilanoi right after the withdrawal of French troops 
were instructed to destroy communication lines, oil-tanks and industrial 
enterprises. Simultancously, Lansdale came up with a plan of “psycholo- 
gical warfare’, as he was considered an “unsurpassed authority” on the 
matter. The plan envisaged as a first step dissemination in Hanoi of 
“black leatlets” made by the CIA and alleged to originate from the Front 
of Leit Democratic Organisations. The leaflets announced new administ- 
rative regulations which allegedly were to come into force in October 1954 
and concerned the property status of different strata of the population, 
the would-be monetary reform, etc. The fabrication was aimed at causing 
panic, undermining the monetary system and spurring an exodus of re- 
lugees to the South In addition to “black leaflets” the special mission 
in Saigon printed “Astrological almanacs” which were distributed through- 
out the country, particularly in those regions of South Vietnam where 
the puppet regime's authority was precarious. The almanacs’ compilers, 
playing on the religious prejudices of certain segments of the population, 
prophesied a coming collapse of the people's power. 

\merican authors V. Marchetti and J. Marks in their book The CIA 
and the Cult of Intelligence give the following assessment of Lansdale in 
Saigon: “He quickly became involved in organising sabotage and guerril- 
la operations against North Vietnam, but his most effective work was 
done in the South. There he initiated various psychological-warfare pro- 
grammes and helped Diem in eliminating his political rivals.” '* 

Lansdale played a major role in the preparation for and running of 
the election campaign when Diem stood officially for election as president 
of South Vietnam. As a result of various machinations Diem’s victory 
in clection was a foregone conclusion and on October 26, 1955 he became 
the first president of South Vietnam. In the US Lansdale was given full 
credit for the success of this “extremely responsible operation”. 

The Diem group setup in South Vietnam a military dictatorship back- 
ed up by the most reactionary pro-American landlords and comprador 
houryeoisie. Despite the dictator's domestic policy of terror, a national 
liberation movement was gaining momentum in the country. In mid-1959 
people's detachments of self-defence began to be formed in many country- 
side districts and by the end of 1960 a substantial part of South Vietnam's 
territory was already under control of patriotic forces. 
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On December 20, 1960 in a liberated district of Nambo a constituent 
congress of the National Prout for the Liberation of South Vietnam 
(NFLSV) was held which adopted a manifesto and programme and elec 
ted a provisional Central Committee. The programme envisaged tis cou 
struction of an independent, democratic, peacetul and neutral South Viet- 
nan aud the unification of the country by peaceful means. In compliance 
with the Geneva accords the DRV repeatedly made concrete proposals 
on holding general clections for the purpose of uniting the country, but 
the Saigon administration declared its non-recognition of the Geneva 
accords and rejected the convocation of a consultative conference and the 
holding of general elections. 

In his memoirs President Eisenhower admitted that if general ele- 
ctions had been held in Vietnam in 1956, as envisaged by the Geneva 
accords, “possibly 80 per cent of the population would have voted for 
the Communist Ho Chi Minh”. ° 

Using the Diem puppet regime, the US did everything in its power 
to create in South Vietnam a “state” that would outlaw the very ideas 
of communism. 

The Lansdale team’s manipulations can be divined behind all the events 
that unfolded overtly and covertly on the Saigon stage. Consistently 
siding with Diem, Lansdale helped him take the upper hand in a number 
of political clashes in the first months of his rule. However, Dicm on sct- 
tling down began to claim certain independence of action, sometimes di- 
verging from the “big game” tactic of Lansdale. For example, contrary to 
the latter's advice, Diem did not find it expedient to manoeuvre in order 
to make a semblance of social changes in the country. Rejecting even the 
smallest political reforms, Diem aroused ever greater hatred of the peop- 
le, thus putting in jeopardy the “vital interests” of the US. 

Washington, nevertheless, continued to regard the Diem regime as the 
only alternative to the establishment of the people's power in South 
Vietnain, and therefore found it necessary to support Diein by all means, 
despite his mounting repressive measures. However, the Diem govern- 
ment was gradually losing control over the greater part of the country 
and the guerrilla action was gaining momentum with every passing dav. 
Dispatches coming from Saigon to the new US President John Kennedy 
were becoming increasingly apprehensive. South Vietnam itself was the 
scene of perilously growing discontent over the Diem regime's policies 
of terror and corruption. In March 1961 the CIA supplied the White Hou- 
se with information that the influence of the NFLSV was growing, as 
well as the number of areas under its control, while the Diem regime 
was becoming unstable. 

With the aim to stabilise South Vietnam's economic situation, the 
Kennedy administration in March and July 1961 granted aid to the Sai- 
gon regime in the form of foodstuffs and other agricultural goods. Inci- 
dentally, half of the revenues (in the local currency) from these supplies 
had to be used to cover the expenses of the US embassy in Saigon, whi- 
le the other half was earmarked for the purchase by the Saigon authori- 
ties of military equipment and matcricl. These allocations were provided 
for by a programme of “joint defence” of the US and South Vietnam. 

In addition, to strengthen his power Washington provided the Saigon 
dictator with the means of increasing the army by 20,000 men and the 
civil guards by 32,000 men. In March 1961 President Kennedy approved 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff's plan enabling the US command to directly cope 
with “hot war’ in Vietnam. This sanctioned direct US interference in the 
allairs of a sovercign state. On May 11 Kennedy considered the secret 
operations proposed by the Operational Group on Vietnam headed by 
Maxwell Taylor, the President's chief military adviser, and Walt Rostow, 
member of the National Security Council. This resulted in the endorse- 
inent of such actions as sending agents to North Vietnam by civil air- 
crafi, infiltration of special South-Vietnamese forces into Southeastern 
Laos with the aim of destroying the NFLSV bases and communication 
lines, creation of “a network of resistance, secret bases and special groups 
for subversive and harrassing actions” in the territory of North Vietnam, 
flights over it to drop leallets calling for anti-government actions. That 
marked the start of a “special war” against the Vietnamese people. '* 

During his very first year at the White House, Kennedy held some 50 
conferences at the highest level to discuss US policy in Indochina. These 
conierences were aitended by the leading figures of the State Depart- 
ment, the Pentagon, the CIA, as well as representatives of private corpo- 
rations. A plan worked out by them stipulated certain military and social 
ineasures in South Vietnam to “restore the undermined trust” of the 
population in the authority of the comprador-feudal Saigon rulers. 

Lansdale was recalled to the US and later reappeared in Saigon, this 
time with the rank of Brigadier-General. Ile advised Washington to re- 
solutely counter guerrilla warfare in Vietnam by all means available to 
the US. Using CIA data Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs M. Bundy authored in May 1961 Memorandum Xe 52 which offe- 
red the programme endorsed by President Kennedy. It advocated the in- 
filtration of sceret agents into North Vietnam, creation of strongholds and 
secret bases on North Vietnamese territory and sabotage and attacks on 
strategic objectives. 

The US administration steadily increased its direct interference in 
the struggle against the guerrillas. That stage was marked by the crea- 
lion of special units—"“Green Berets’—which underwent intensified spe- 
cial training and Jater became “famous” for their atrocities in the course 
of the war. 

The CIA, together with the Pentagon, the State Department and the 
US Information Agency markedly increased the flow of information 
through various channels alleging an “unfavourable situation in North 
Vietnam”. To “bolster up the morale of the population” in South Vietnam 
thev resorted to propaganda and misinformation through the so-called 
“grey broadcasts” which artfully mixed facts with lies without naming 
sources of information. 

Lansdale, by this tina, Deputy Secretary of Defense on “special is- 
sues”, submitted a report to President Kennedy which recommended 
intensified struggle against the national liberation movement in Indochi- 
na. The report highlighted the importance of so-called “unorthodox me- 
thods” of warfare in developing countries and pointed out that well-chosen 
propaganda can become an effective means of countering the “communist 
threat.” Far from rejecting the scorched earth policy, Lansdale advised 
that it be combined with broad psychological warfare. According to Ar- 
thur Schiesinger, the report had a strong impact on the President and 
stimulated new energetic actions. 
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In its full and final form the plan ior US interference in the inter. 
nal atfairs of South Vietnam was formulated in a joint report tssued by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State submitted to Presi 
dent Kennedy on November 11, 1961, on the eve of the National Security 
Couuctl session. At this session “Kennedy, in essence, accepted the Rusk- 
MeNamara recommendations for a fateful step into direct involvement in 
the war’.'® On February 8, 1962 a new detachment of US military ad- 
viscrs Was sent to Vietnam, followed by American troops, in 1963 their 
number exceeded 16,000. 

The Saigon ruler Diem brutally suppressed all opposition in the coun- 
try. His hatred was specially aroused by Buddhist sects known for their 
anti-government manifestations. 

On May 8, 1963 governinent troops opened fire on Buddhists gathered 
for a religious holiday at the city of Hue. The Buddhists were fired at be- 
cause they defied the decree forbidding processions with religious banners. 
Nine people were killed and 14 wounded as a result of the clash. \ wave 
of protest swept South Vietnam. To symbolise their wrathful condemnation 
of the monstrous action Kuang Duk and several other Buddhist monks 
publicly burned themselves to death. 

On May 18 US Ambassador Frederick Nolting, in meeting with Diem 
told hin of the measures the US adimninistration wanted to be taken to 
“paciiy the Buddhists” and try “to restore the trust of the people”. These 
Hieasures envisaged, in part, the recognition of the regime's responsibi- 
lity for the Ilue events, payment of compensation to the wounded and 
relatives of the deceased and reaffirmation of religious equality in the 
country. But the ambassador's warning was of no avail for the Saigon 
dictator. 

Only on August 11 did Diem at lest agreed to make a public statement 
to the effect that certain concessions would be made to the Buddhists. 
This statement finally took the form of an interview i.; which the dictator 
alleged that his policy towards the Buddhists had always been “lenient” 
and called for public tranquility in the country and support for the go- 
vernment. However, soon after midnight on, August 21 the president's 
brother Ngo Dinh Niu ordered his loyal troops to attack Buddhist: pago- 
das and destroy sacred editices throughout South Vietnam. Over 30 monks 
were crippled and about 1.400 were arrested as a result of this punitive 
vperution, 

Thus, Diem held firm, causing the serious apprehension of President 
Kennedy lest the US be identified with Dicim’s repressions of the religi- 
ous sects. True, the American administration was little worried by the 
fact that Diem victimised the Buddhists with the help of special units sup- 
ported by the CIA.'’ Nevertheless, the State Department continued to 
pressure Diem to terminate his anti-Buddhist campaign. This led to se- 
rious disagreements within the CIA itself, with the agency's residents in 
Saigon demanding a cut-off of US funds to Diem’s special units, while 
the organisation's headquarters insisted on continuing such funding he- 
cause these units were part of the forces fighting communism and the US 
could not afford their debilitation. Guided by this, the headquarters told 
the CIA residents in Saigon to continue paying money to Diem’s special 
detachments. The headquarters’ argument prevailed, but the crisis in 
South Vietnam, far from having been allayed, was becoming worse with 
every day. 
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Soon the US administration had to admit that the Diem regime enjoy- 
ed no support in the country and had completely outlived itseii. Of cour- 
se, it Was not the Buddhists’ activity, so cruelly suppressed by Ngo Dinh 
Diem, that sealed his fate. After all. reprisals against Buddhists were no- 
thing new--they had been going on for years even beiore 1963 without 
provohing the least reaction from Washington. The White House's deci- 
sion to oust the Saigon dictator from the political game was mainly based 
on his complete inability to wage the war and his unwillingness to listen 
to American military advisers who proposed their own strategy and ta- 
clic of fighting the democratic forces. 

“Can We Win the War with Ngo Dinh Diem?” asked an editorial in 
The New York Times, depicting a rather sombre prospect for the US in 
Vietnam. The press was rife with reports of clashes between Diem’s 
high-ranking military officials and General Harkins’s '® officers and about 
the dictator's unwillingness to transfer the conduct of all military 
vperations to the Americans. It was just this point that was of decisive 
lnportance. 

Persecution of Buddhists would have gone unnoticed, says the well- 
known Australian journalist W. Burchett, a witness of the events, if not 
for the presence in Saigon of an NFLSV branch which soon turned ma- 
nifestations for religious freedoms into a struggle for democratic free- 
doms in general and staged mass demonstrations followed by ferce street 
battles. The size of the demonstrations and the great energy and fighting 
spirit displayed by them were a complete surprise for the US command 
in Saigon. Burchett wrote that Communists were in the very heart of 
Saigon and this was evidenced by tens of thousands of people engaged 
in street fighting with Diem’s elite troops. The South Vietnamese presi- 
dent, Burchett went on, was losing the war not only in the countryside 
but also in Saigon itself. He had to be removed. '% 

It should be noted that from the outset there was no consensus in the 
US government over the future fate of the Saigon dictator. The Penta- 
gon, for example, wanted the South Vietnamese president to be “discip- 
lined’, “called to order’, “put in place’, but not removed from the stage 
completely because the alternative to a ‘strongman’s” dictatorship could 
be the flabby dictatorship of a junta. Opponents of a coup included, in 
particular, General Harkins, who believed that with due pressure on Diem 
the situation could he changed for the better. In his opinion, it was ne- 
cessary to get the dictator to agree to dissolve about a hundred military 
posts scattered throughout the Mekong delta so as to cut the casualties 
and matériel losses of Diem's army. These posts which were surrounded 
by the guerrillas and subject to their attacks were viewed by Harkins as 
“supply depots” for the NFLSV armed forces. Besides, logistic needs of 
these garrisons detracted dozens of helicopters from direct combat opera- 
tions. Diem, however, categorically objected to the dissolving of these 
posts fearing that it would deprive him even of nomina! power in the 
most fertile regions of the country. 

Ilarkins insisted that Diem had also to be “pressured” on the ques- 
tion of transfer of command over all units and detachments of the Diem 
army to American officers who would also control administrative power 
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in the country. By such measures the limits of “special war” were once 
agai expanded, 

touitrary to the Pentagon, the State Department decisively ins:-ted 
on a coup since “wilh Ngo Dinh Diem in power there remained not the 
least chanee of Winning the war’. The overthrow of the dictator was 
desirable also because by one stroke it made for the solution of a whole 
number of complex probleins. The point was the State Department found 
itself in a rather difficult position when the question of Buddhist persecu- 
tion Was to be examined by the UN General Assembly session in October 
1963 and the US representative spared no effort to get the debate post- 
poned. As W. Burchett writes, worsening relation with Buddhists, though 
not the prime cause of Diem’s fall, constituted a factor which determined 
the timing of his downfall. 7° 

In the face of a sharp aggravation of the situation in South Vietnam 
and intensified conspiratorial activity of South Vietnamese generals and 
oiticers, the American government decided to change its ambassador in 
Saigon, replacing Frederick Nolting with Henry Cabot Lodge who was 
an old hand at meddling in the internal affairs of other countries. 

On August 24, 1963 Washington sent Lodge a cable written with the 
Presidential approval by the then Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Athors Averell Harriman and by his deputy Roger Hilsman, former Diree- 
tor ot tutelligence at the State Department. The cable called for one more 
attempt to put pressure on Diem and make him take “immediate and se- 
rious steps” towards pacitving the Buddhists so as to forestall develop- 
Mets unfavourable to the US. Simultaneously Lodge had to tell the 
leading military officials that the “Us would lind it impossible to conti- 
nue support GVN (South Vietnamese Government) militarily and eco- 
nomically unless above steps are taken imimediately...” #! 

Knowing that generals Minh, Don, Kim and Khicm were decisively 
for a coup, the State Department gave the followin advice in the cable: 
“You may also tell appropriate military commanders we will give them 
direct support in any interim period of breakdown central government 
mechanisin... Ambassador and teams should urgently examine all possible 
alternative leadership and make detailed plans as to how we might bring 
about Diem's replacement if this should become necessary.” ** 

A cable from Saigon on August 25 reported the results of a mecting 
attended by Ambassador Lodge. American gencrals Harkins and Weed 
(liarkins’ Chief of Staff) and a responsible CIA resident in Saigon. All 
of them took the State Department's directive as a “basic decision from 
Washington” and pledged to “do their best to carry out instructions”. * 
As W. Colby would later write in his memoirs, “Lodge had taken State's 
message as a direct order to prepare for a coup against Diem and had 
directed the CIA Saigon station to canvass its contacts and develop a 
plan for one. And the station did so, following my instructions...” 4 

In its message of August 29 the White louse instructed General Har- 
kins to inform the Vietnamese military that the “United States would sup- 
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port a coup if it hada good chance of succeeding...” *? Ambassador Lodge 
was furnished with full powers to suspend American aid at any moment. 

\ cable the same day from Kennedy to Lodge said the following: “I 
have approved all the messages you are receiving from others today, and 
| cinphasise that evervthing in these messages has my full support. We 
will do all that we can to help you conclude this operation successfully. 
Until the very moment of the go signal for the operation by the Gene- 
rals, | must reserve a contingent right to change course and reverse pre- 
vious instructions... | must also bear the full responsibility for this opera- 
lion and its consequences.” 7° 

Thus, Washington concluded that Diem, initially recommended by Lans- 
dale as a figure capable of stabilising the political situation in South 
Vietnam, had proved invalid. The CIA had written him off. As H. Kissin- 
ver wrote jater in his memoirs White House }ears, Ngo Dinh Diem’s 
opponents said that he had to be toppled because so long as he stayed 
in power there was no chance of fighting Communists vigorously eno- 
ugh. #7 Ilaving decided to get rid of Diem, the US encouraged a plot by 
the South Vietnamese generals. A CIA Saigon resident was instructed 
to keep secret contacts with the plotters whom the CIA supplied with all 
they needed. 

A major lever used by the US in preparing the coup was limitation 
of American “aid” to South Vietnam. To pressure Diem, “commercial aid” 
worth $10 million a month was brought to a halt back in August 1963. 
Next the South Vietnamese puppet was told that the US intended to 
gradually withdraw its troops from the country. By the end of October 
1963 the US had stopped financing “special units” guarding Ngo Dinh 
Diem and had them sent to the front; these troops left Saigon a day be- 
fore the coup. 

To lull Diem’s vigilance the American Ambassador in the days pre- 
ceding the coup proposed to the dictator a number of “most important 
inspection tours” of the country during which Lodge did not tire of as- 
suring: Diem of the US absolute “loyalty” to his regime. On the eve of 
the coup, well aware what was in store for Ngo Dinh Diem, Lodge, with 
an air of utmost seriousness, recommended to Diem to stage a purge of 
the administration, with Ngo Dinh Nhu heading the list of victims. The 
Saigon dictator promised to consider this proposal and give a reply in 
short order, never suspecting that his days were numbered. 

On November 2, 1963 in a coup sanctioned by the US Diem and his 
vrother Ngo Dinh Nhu were assassinated. It is indicative that only a few 
days following the coup the US resumed full-scale military and economic 
aid to South Vietnam. 

As for the “faithful friend and tutor” of the Saigon puppet. Brigadier 
General Lansdale, by a mysterious stroke of fate he was promoted to the 
rank of Major General a day before the coup. On the same day Lansdale 
rclired and on his subsequent visit to Saigon he bore the rank of a di- 
plomatic envoy. He remained there in this capacity from 1965 to 1968, 
i. ¢., at the height of US intervention in Vietnam. 

The undoing of Diem failed to bring stability to Saigon. In 20 months 
following Diem’s downfall South Vietnam witnessed 13 coups, and at- 
tempted coups, 9 government cabinets and 4 constitutional charters. Nu- 
merous US attempts to put a “strongman” to power in Saigon in order 





*> US Congress Senate... p. 219 
*© [bidem 
? See IL Kissinger, White House Years, Boston-Toronto, 1979 
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lo wink the war only aggravated the crisis of the puppet regime. Despite a 
rallied spy network in South Vietnam, the GS tailed to heep under con- 
trol and give necessary direction to the struggle for power within the 
administration, Saigon generals were bogged down in rivalry over leader- 
ship m government and this only weakened their resolve tou conduct suc- 
cessful military operations. This led to the decision by the White House 
to “Americanise” the war, i.e. to turn over military and punitive fune- 
tions to the American troops. The failure to suppress the national libera- 
tion movement and forin a stable anti-Communist government resulted 
in an expansion of US aggression in South Vietnam and escalated bom- 
bings of North Vietnam. 

The assassination of President Kennedy put for some time the White 
House debate over Vietnam on the back burner. Shortly before that a re- 
gular meeting of senior American diplomatic and military functionaries 
was held in Honolulu to discuss the question of Indochina. Proceeding 
from the recommendations of that mecting which were emphatically ag- 
gressive, President Lyndon Johnson in his first directive on Vietnam, da- 
ted Novernber 26, 1963, approved a programme of escalating strikes aga- 
inst the DRV and Laos to “provide for victory over Communists” in 
South Vietnain. * 

As it transpired from the Pentagon's secret documents that were made 
public, Secretary of Defense R. McNamara in his memorandum “Situa- 
tion in Vietnam” which he sent to President Johnson on December 21, 
1963 aiter a two-day visit to South Vietnam, pointed out that the 
CIA Saigon station and the American military command in Saigon, who 
worked out a programme of secret military operations against the DRV, 
had done a “brilliant job”. 

This plan, dubbed “Operation Plan 34-A"° and implemented on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1964, envisaged U-2 fights over the DRV, kidnappings of 
North Vietnamese citizens for the purpose of extracting intelligence in- 
formation, iniltration of special groups to engage in sabotage, full-scale 
psychological warfare, torpedo-boat attacks on North Vietnam's coastal 
inhabited localities. The objective of these “destructive measures”, as 
they were referred to in the report submitted to the President on Janua- 
ry 2, 1964 by Marine Corps General V. Krulak, was to inflict significant 
destruction, cause economic damage and make difficulties for the popula- 
tion 

Plan 34-A proved a chief scenario for milltary operations until August 
1964 when American aggression entered a new phase. The outline of the 
plan was already present in the above-mentioned memorandum oi 
R. McNamara which said, among other things, the following: “The situa- 
tion is very disturbing. Current trends, unless reversed in the next 2-3 
months, will lead to neutralisation at best more likely to a Comumunist- 
controlled state”. 2% The implementation of the plan was conducted by the 
Secretary of Defense through a special group within the Joint Chiefs 
of Stall. According to a Pentagon report, subversive operations, up to ad- 
vance monthly schedules of bombings, were agreed upon by the State 
Departinent and the CIA. Responsible for “inter-departmental coordina- 
tion” were Assistant Secretary of State William Bundy and John McNa- 





2 See Yo M. Melnikov, From Potsdam to Guam, Essays of US Diplomacy, Moscow, 
1974, p. 314 (in Russian) 
* New dork Times, June 13, 1971, p. 35. 
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ughton. In Saigon Operation Plan 34-\ was controlled by General 
P. Harkins, * 

The CIA attached much importance to the so-called civil defence de- 
tachinents which were supported and financed by the agency. They num- 
bered 45.000 men. The participation in Operation 34-A of these detach- 
ments (local punitive forces) was supervised by the US Army Special 
Forces Command. 

The CIA’s special operations in Vietnam were carried out on a large 
scale and given priority in US military strategic planning. Quite a few 
of such operations were examined in detail in the US government ma- 
terials published in the Pentagon Papers. Yet some of them omitted there 
deserve to be mentioned here. 

One such operation was cariied out with the participation of Nung 
tribesmen inhabiting mountainous regions of Vietnam. They had fought 
on the side of the French and after 1954 migrated to the South. The Nungs 
were known for their cruelty and for this reason the CIA was eager to 
use them. The agency's secret installations in the provinces were usually 
guarded by Nungs clad in camouflage uniforms. They spied on North Viet- 
namese supply routes, attacked motor transport columns and weapons 
depots. Since most Nungs were illiterate and unable to send accurate 
data of their spving, the CIA devised a special radio transmitter for them 
equipped with buttons showing a tank, a truck, a piece of artillery, ete. 
When a Nung spied a motorised column, he had to press a corresponding 
button the number of times tanks, or whatever, passed him. Each pressing 
of a button sent an encoded radio signal to a base monitoring all such 
movements. In some cases the signals were received by reconnaissance 
planes which transmitted them to tighter bombers for immediate attacks 
On a WIVen region. 

A technological breakthrough the CIA was very proud of and widely 
used in Vietnam was a system of weapon use identification. A person 
suspected of allegiance to the NFLSV had his hands sprayed with a speci- 
al chemical substance and some minutes later placed under ultraviolet 
rays. If the colour of the substance changed in a certain way it was the 
sign that the suspect had handled a metallic object (presumably a wea- 
pon) within 24 hours. The Americans were little worried by the fact that 
the chemical reacted identically to any metallic object, be it a weapon or 
an agricultural tool or even a hammer. The CIA believed the system to 
he very effective, being used moreover in combination with refined tor- 
lure. 

Using as a pretext the incidents provoked in the Tonkin Gulf, 3! Con- 
gress passed the “Gulf of Tonkin Resolution” which in effect gave the 
US administration a blank check for open military intervention in Viet- 
nam. ’- On February 13, 1965 President Johnsan sanctioned the start of 
a bombing operation and some 50 US planes took off the aircraft-car- 
riers and bases in Thailand and dropped their deathly load on populated 
localities and industrial centres of the DRV. Another massive attack took 
place on the following day. Thus commenced the barbaric air war. 





" Sco Clinhing the Steps of War and Deception, p. 49. 

"On August 2. 1964, the US destroyer Maddox while on a reconnaissance mis- 
sion vielited the DRV's territorial waters and fired on her patrol ships. Defending their 
state border, the latter toreed the destroyer back into open sea. Two days later the US 
administration made a public statement that Vietnamese military ships allegedly attacked 


Iwo US destrovers in international waters 
i. 


bor detals see MS Kapitsa, “War om Vietnam = and Diplomatic War", Far 
astern Affairs, 1976, No 5 














As Assistant Secretary of State W. Bundy had to admit later, several 
drafts that laid the basis of the “Tonkin Resolution” and led to the bar- 
buric air war of the US against the DRV had been prepared long betore 
the incident. 

On July 12, 1966 the US President in a radio and TV speech officially 
formulated what became known as ‘Johnson's Pacific doctrine’. It was 
then that Johnson called Asia a region where the destiny of mankind 
was decided. Having declared the US a “Pacific power” the President 
announced its sole responsibility for the “pacification, order and prospe- 
rity” of this part of the world. At the same time he stated US readiness 
to assume “obligations” in fighting the national liberation movement in 
Asia, and announced his intention to wage war in Vietnain until total 
victory. 

Bogged down in the war, the White House tried in vain ever new cri- 
minal adventures to break the will of the Vietnamese people. From 1968 
to 1971 the US implemented a programme of speedy “pacification”. The 
origin of this sinister programme is credited to the saine_ Lansdale. 
D. Ellsberg writes that Ambassador Lodge entrusted General Lansdale 
with the hapless job of coordinating the efforts of all US civil organs and 
departments directed at “pacification”. According to D. Ellsberg, the Viet- 
namese personnel intended to carry out this programme _ were trained, 
equipped and paid by the CIA. * 

Soon after Lansdale set the plan in motion, its general direction was 
assigned by President Johnson to Robert Komer, a CIA figure who was 
later transferred to the White House. When in November 1967 Koimer was 
summoned to Washington for regular instructions, the President asked 
him whether he needed anything for his mission. Komer replied that he 
wanted a deputy in the person of Colby. Johnson answered that Komer 
was free to take anyone as his deputy. 

William E. Colby, the son of an army officer, was born in Minnesota 
in 1920. Having graduated from Prinston at 2C. he was called up to 
the army, in 1943 enlisted in intelligence and by the end of the war sent 
to France and then to Norway. In 1950 he began working for the CIA, 
first in Stockholm, later in Rome. In 1959 he was a CIA resident in Sai- 
gon taking cover behind the title of First Secretary of the US Embassy. 
In 1962 he returned to the CIA headquarters to head the Far Eastern 
department and the Asian department. In 1968, after the above-mentioned 
R. Komer’s discussion with the president, Colby became Komer's deputy 
and shortly substituted in full for Komer as chief of the “pacitication” 
plan with the rank of ambassador. From 1968 to 1971 Colby was directly 
involved in the plan's implementation. * 





33 Daniel Ellsberg, a representative of the Pentagon, was Lansdale’s assistant in 
implementing the “pacification” plan. Having realised the brutality and pointlessness oi 
“pacification” actions, Ellsberg, in his words, soon came to the conclusion that the US 
anti-Vietnam policy was criminal. Having sided with the opponents of the imperialist 
aggression in Vietnam, he supplied the press with Pentagon documents pertaining to 
different phases of the intervention, himsclf being a party to the writing up of these 
papers. The documents contained a wealth of evidence as to how the aggressive war 
— the peoples of Indochina was secretly prepared, how it began and developed 
ste y step. 

P ae When Colby returned to the US in 1971, he was given the post of * special as. 
sistant” to CIA director Helms and his office combined functions of executive director 
and inspector-general (i. ec. post No. 3 in the CIA). In February 1973, the CIA‘s 
new director J. Schlesinger made Colby his deputy and simultaneously chief of the 
secret operations planning department (the “dirty tricks department’, as it is popu- 
larly known). Some months later the then President Nixon, hoping to avoid the Water- 
gate scandal, made a “desperate and convulsive attempt” to save himseli by staging 
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The centerpiece of the “pacification” plan was the operation ‘“Phoe- 
ni” which Senator Fulbright called a programme of mass physical an- 
nihilation of representatives of political opposition in South Vietnam. The 
idea of this operation had been hatched for a long time in the CIA. The 
“credit” of its inception goes mainly to Colby. The working out of the 
operation, begun in the depths of the agency, was completed in 1967- 
1968 when the US ruling circles had reexamined the means and methods 
of combatting South Vietnamese guerrillas. A UPI interview with CIA 
representatives made no bones about the fact that this programme was 
worked out with the purpose of liquidating the NFLSV cadres and envisa- 
ged a simultaneous repression in the whole territory of South Vietnam 
of all those connected with the NFLSV, thus inflicting a crushing blow 
to the resistance of the Vietnamese people. 

The CIA closely cooperated with the special police department and 
central intelligence of South Vietnam, widely using them to collect infor- 
mation on the NFLSV. Relying on this sinister alliance, the CIA created 
a Whole complex of intelligence centres with the purpose of closely coor- 
dinating the actions of American and South Vietnamese special services, 
exchanging experience in carrying out the “pacification” plan and compar- 
ing inivurimation obtained by their agents, as well as by interrogating pri- 
soners, nonitoring radio broadcasts and arresting “messengers”. 

The US militarist circles pinned great hopes on operation “Phoenix”, 
especially since the “pacification” plan carried out eariier with the help 
of troops that combed whole villages and subjected to repression hun- 
dreds of people, was found of “little effect and diverting too many forces”. 
As noted by the American press, after heavy US involvement in- the 
Vietnam war, the intelligence service had to resort to a number of new 
measures Which could not be taken either by the government organisa- 
tions or the army. For example, provincial intelligence subdivisions were 
set up which were not controlled by the South Vietnamese authorities. © 

Thinking that the plan of “pacification” could not be carried out in full 
hy the CIA alone, its initiators and organisers succeeded in attaching an 
“interdepartmental character” to the plan. In mid-1967 the CIA and the 
American command worked out a programme of joint actions to help the 
Saigon regime. Several months later this programme was joined by the 
South Vietnamese police and intelligence in accordance with a decree of 
the prime minister of the puppet government. 

In July 1968 president Thieu issued a decree, prepared with Colby’s 
participation, in accordance with which commissions were formed all over 
South Vietnam to carry out Operation “Phoenix”. They included represen- 
latives of all the bodies connected with the plan of speedy “pacification”. 
The commissions determined concrete assignments pertaining to the num- 
ber of South Vietnamese guerrillas and their supporters who were subject 
to imprisonment or, in accordance with the amnesty terms, were to be made 
to act on the side of the government, or, lastly, just put out of action by 





a purge of the state machine, Schlesinger was given the post of Secretary of Defense, 
while Colby became director of the CIA in Mav 1973. Colby’s reputation was so odious 


that his a »pointment caused uproar and a stormy debste in Congress during confirma- 
tion. Tie lawemakers were mostly “abashed” by his doings in South Vietnam, not bv 
thea istunce, of course, but by the publicity they got. Thanks to the press, the world 
public icarned of the US responsibility for a monstrous mass extermination of Vietna- 
mese in the course of speedy “pactication’, while Colby was shown to be directly in 


volved in killings and torture. Nevertlicless, the senators voted 83 to 13 confirming Jus 
nomimaton as head of the CLA, which post he held until 1975 
” S ( tirestian Se rertee \! Pieawr. January 27, jo70 
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inilitary or police forces. In carrying out Operation “Phoenix” the CLA 
liad set up a vast system of surveillance and questioning which embraced 
the country up to each hamlet. On Colby’s recommendation special local 
intelligence units and operational groups were created in all the 44 provin- 
ces and in more than 250 districts and cities of South Vietnam. These units 
and groups were staffed with functionaries of South Vietnaimese intelli- 
gence, local policemen, Saigon army persunnel and representatives of the 
puppet government. To cach group were assigned American “advisers” 
(they numbered on the whole 450 men), primarily military intelligence 
officers with much experience of punitive operations. According to official 
data published in Hanoi in July 1971, Operation “Phoenix” was carried 
out by 800 detachments with a total strength of 44,000 men. 

The first phase of the operation called for information on people — su- 
spected of contacts with the forces of liberation or sympathising with 
them. To obtain such data members of the operation groups and their 
agents infiltrated the countryside in the guise of medical workers or 
technical specialists, set up their strongholds there and even killed and 
kidnapped people. This phase was completed with compilation of “black 
lists” with the names and photographs of suspects. The second phase 
began with arrests, and the American press did not make a secret oi 
the fact that the groups were given the right to physically liquidate 
those detained. 

Following “thorough questioning” with the purpose of extracting 
information about other suspects, the arrested person was turned over to 
the provincial authorities. For a while he was kept in prison, then his 
case was considered by the provincial security council. That was done 
without summoning witnesses, sometimes even in the absence of the 
prisoner. Sentences were often handed out not so much on the basis of 
evidence as on the instructions of the intelligence services. 

During Congressional hearings in 1971 former intelligence officers 
testifying before committees and other bodies cited examples oj torture 
and other monstrous atrocities perpetrated during Operation “Phoenix”. 
Wrote well-known American author David Wise: “Not one of Colbv's 
friends or neighbours or even his critics on the Hill, in the wildest imagi- 
nation conceive of Bill Colby attaching electric wires to a man’s genitals 
and personally turning the crank. Not Bill Colby... He is a Princeton 
man. 37 As for Colby himself, he stated that despite some unpleasant 
things, such as politically motivated killings and physical liquidation of 
suspects among South Vietnamese civilians, Operation “Phoenix” was 
an important integral part of US military plans. 

As revealed in Congressional hearings, during the three years oi 
Operation “Phoenix” 20,587 Vietnamese were exterminated. However this 
figure, cited by Colby, seems very conservative. Evidently, the figure oi 
40,994 provided by the Saigon administration, is more realistic. Operation 
“Phoenix” failed, along with other actions of speedy “pacification”. hav- 
ing run against the staunch resistance of South Vietnamese patriots. 

In short, American imperialism, having shouldered the main burden 
of safeguarding capitalism and the colonial system, resorted to any means, 
methods and devices, no matter how dirty and unlawful, in its ad- 
venturous policy against the heroic Vietnamesa people. 





%® Persons suspected of contacts with the NFLSV were registered and files were 
prepared on them. they were divided into three categories: ; 
1) party leaders and ac..vists; 2) other responsible functionaries; 3) rank-and-fle 
communists and sympathisers. 
37 New York Times Magazine. July 1, 1973, p. 34. 
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In April 1975, having fully liberated the south of Vietnam, the Viet- 
namese people completed the tasks of the national-democratic revolution 
and embarked on the road of building socialism. After many decades ol 
lighting ioreign invaders the Communist Party of Vietnam was able to 
lorie otis attention trom mobilisation of the national forces for rebulfing 
he inmterventionists to healing the wounds of war, restoring and further 
developings the national cconomy, strengthening the country’s — defence 
cupacity, and achieved impressive successes on this road. 


The lesson of Vietnam's history is that there is no way of defeating 
a people selflessly fighting for its freedom and relying on the internatio- 
nal support of the socialist countries and the progressive and peaceloving 
public of the whole world. “The struggle of peoples for their liberation, 
lor a new life’, said Le Duan, General Secretary of the CC of the Com. 
inunist Party of Vietnam, “is a natural tendency of the historical process 
Socialisin is invincible in our time. The system of socialism is indestrus 
tible. No intrigues and stratagems of imperialists and their henchmen 
can reverse this tendency.” 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 
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BIOGRAPHY OF CHINESE REVOLUTIONARY IN 1930'S, 1940'S RECOUNTED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 122-129 


[Article by A. V. Pantsov: "A Life Devoted to Struggl 
tidy : e for Freed 
75th Anniversary of Bo Gu's Birth)"] - eedom (On the 


o Gu, an ardent Marxist-Leninist, internationalist and outstanding 

figure in the Communist Party of China stands out among the many 
heroic fighters for the national and social emancipation of the Chinese 
people. Ilis entire life (he died at the age of 39) was filled with seething 
energy. A man of high culture, outstanding organisation abilities and per- 
sonal charm, for many years he was in the centre of revolutionary strug- 
gle. Despite the hard trials he had to stand up to he was always sel- 
llessly devoted to the interests of the party and the world revolutionary 
inovement. 

Bo Gu was born Qin Banxian in 1907 in the town of Ningbo, Zhejiang 
province, where his father was the acting chief cf the county. When Qin 
Banxian was ten, his father died and the family moved to the big trading 
city of Wuxi on the Great Channel in Jiangsu province to stay with rela- 
tives. After finishing elementary school in 1921, Qin Banxian entered the 
Second Provincial Technical School near the city of Su Chou. It was at 
this school that he was first acquainted with revolutionary literature. 
After a long period of reading he firmly decided to devote his life to 
struggle for the freedom and independence of his Motherland. Having put 
a vigorous start to his revolutionary activity, Qin Banxian soon became 
a recognised leader of the progressive students in Su Chou. Early in 1925 
he was elected Chairman of the City Student Union. It was at that time 
that he entered the Guomindang, and somewhat later—the Socialist Youth 
Union of China. ! 

Late in May and early in June of 1925 the working class, students and 
the urban petty bourgeoisie undertook vigorous anti-imperialist actions 
which marked the beginning of the national revolution. At that time. Qin 
Banxian happened to be in Shanghai where he came after graduation 
irom secondary school to enter Shanghai University, which had been set 








' The information on the initial period of Bo Gu's life was derived by the author 
irom the oe ag publications: Bunai Lu, Xianggang, 1946, p. 4; Lung Suncan, Mon- 
gixiadi wanghun, Taipei, 1972, pp. 41-42; Qihai. —_ | guo xiandaishi, Shang- 
hai, 1980, p. 131; Gendai tiu: goku zimmei ziten, Tokyo, 1972, p. 479: Chinese Com- 
munist Who's Who, Vol. 2, Taipei, 1971, p. 422; D. Klein, A. Clark, Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Chinese Communism. 1921-1965. Vol. |, Cambridge (Mass.), 1971. p. 195: 
E. Snow, Random Notes on Red China (1935—1945), Cambridge (Mass.), 1957, p. 15. 
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up in 1923 on the basis of the Southeast Institute of Shanghai due to the 
elorts of such Communist Party activists as Qu Qiubo, Zhang Tatler and 
others. 

Right after his arrival in Shanghai Qin Banxian took part in the 
revolutionary events. Ile marched together with other demonstrators pro- 
testing the murder at a Japanese textile mill of Qu Zhenghong, a young 
worker and communist, and participated in the mass rallies which ac- 
companied the general anti-imperialist strike that had begun early in the 
summer. His direct participation in the struggle of the Shanghai indu- 
strial workers made the young revolutionary democrat more interested 
in the theory of scientific socialism. During his brief stay at the English 
Department of the Shanghai University he eagerly read Marxist litera- 
ture which was extremely scarce in China at that time. ' 

Qin Banxian’s world outlook was greatly influenced by his acquain- 
tance with the first propagandists of Marxist ideas in China, most of all! 
by Qu Qiubo, a protessor of social disciplines at the University, as well 
as the prominent Chinese communists Chen Duxiu, Yun Daiving and Shi 
Cuntong. It was under their influence that Qin Banxian joined the Com- 
munist Party of China in October 1925. Soon he left the University to 
“spend my full time in political work”,? as he later told. He began work- 
ing in the Propaganda Department of the Guomindang City Committee, 
which was operating underground at that time. With a risk to his life, 
Qin Banxian conducted propaganda among the textile workers. The cou- 
rage of the young communist and his ability to find common language 
with the workers won him respect among the Communists and Guomin- 
dangers of Shanghai as well as the workers at Shanghai factories. The 
decision of the Shanghai City Committee of the CPC to send him to 
study in the Soviet Union signified recognition of his merits. 

At that time, there were several educational institutions in the USSR 
where Chinese revolutionary cadres underwent training. the chief of these 
being the Communist University of the Working People of the East 
(CUWPE) which opened in Moscow on April 21, 1921. True, most students 
were working people from the Soviet East, and the number of students 
irom abroad was small. For example, in 1924 only about 40 Chinese stu- 
dents were enrolled in the CUWPE. In the autumn of 1925% work was 
underway to set up a special University in Moscow desiyned to train 
greater numbers of Chinese revolutionary functionaries. The university 
was named after the great Chinese revolutionary Sun Yatsen. It began 
functioning in November 1925. It was precisely to this University that 
Qin Banxian came in November 1926 (it took him several months to get 
from Shanghai to Moscow). 

After Qin Banxian officially became a student of the university, he ap- 
plied himself with enormous energy and enthusiasm to studying Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy, political economy, scientific communism, the history 
of the Russian Revolution and the revolutionary movement in the West 
and in the East, and other disciplines. He also put much effort to studying 
the Russian language. A man of immense industry and abilities, Qin 
Banxian soon became one of the best students. and in 1928. together with 
some other students such as Yang Shankun, He Zishu, Zhang Wentian 
(lo Fu), was invited to work at the newly-commissioned Research In- 





> Quoted from F. Snow, Op. cit, p. 15 

bor details about the training in the USSR of the Chinese revolutionary cadres 
see A. Pantsov, “Discharging the Internationalist Duty", Asia and Africa Today, 182. 
Nu 6. pp 30-32 (in Russian) 
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stitute on China.* Some time biter, together with Lo Fu, Wang Jiaxiang 
und Chen Shaoyu (Wang Ming) he was sent to attend courses at the 
Institute of Red Professors.® During the same period Qin Banxian, under 
the penname of Bo Gu, began translating into Chinese the classics of 
Norxism-Lennism and works by Georgy Plekhanovy. 

The young conmiunist also took an active part in party and YCL or- 
yanisation functions at the University. Bo Gu became especially active 
after the defeat of the Chinese national revolution of 1925-1927, after 
which some members of the CPC and the Chinese Young Communist Lea- 
yue, including those who studied at the Sun Yatsen University, were 
captured by despair, pessimism and distrust in themselves and in the lead- 
ing role of the Communist International. Such sentiments were fanned 
in every way by the Trotskyites who were gradually joined by the so-call- 
cd University workers’ opposition which consisted of students (former 
workers) dissatistied with the hard and strenuous curriculum, and also 
hy individual nationalistically-minded members of the Communist Party 
and the Young Communist League and the YCL vanguardists.® The lat- 
ler were actually striving to free themselves from the control of the party 
organs, thus upholding a certain “vanguard” role of the Young Commun- 
ist League in relation to the party. Together with Wang Ming and Wang 
Jiaxiang, Bo Gu was practically at the head of the internationalist group 
of the students which resolutely and uncompromisingly struggled in the 
Sun Yatsen University against the counterrevolutionary views of the op- 
ponents of the Comintern. Bo Gu's passionate struggle against Trotskyisin 
enhanced his prestige among the students. Soon after the defeat of the 
opposition, he was elected Secretary of the Moscow branch of the Chinese 
Young Communist League and discharged these duties until his departu- 
re irom the USSR. ? 

Bo Gu stayed in Moscow for three and a half years. Though a short 
py of time, it played a significant role in hi. life. His stay in the 

ISSR became ior him, like for many other Chinese communists, a ge- 
nuine school of Marxist-Leninist theory, practical political knowledge and 
proletarian internationalism. During his entire life Bo Gu preserved love 
for and gratitude to the Sovict people who spared neither effort nor means 
to train cadres for the Chinese revolution. 

In May 1930, Bo Gu returned to China to take part in underground 
activities. He was appointed to the Propaganda i tag te of the Gene- 
ral Federation of Trade Unions, and simultaneously edited the workers’ 
papers Laogong bao and Gongren Xiaobao. At that time, the crucial 
posts in the leadership of the Communist Party of China were taken by 
representatives of the leftist and adventuristic trend headed by Alternate 
Member of the CC CPC Political Bureau, Chief of the Propaganda De- 
partment of the CC CPC Li Lisan. While ignoring the evaluations and 
proposals of the Comintern, the leftists regarded the situation in China 
in the summer of 1930 as a revolutionary situation. Proceeding from that 
premise, Li Lisan and his associales steered towards an uprising and the 
capture of power in China's basic industrial centres, thereby hoping to 
ignite an immediate revolutionary explosion throughout the country. They 





‘See A. M. Grigoriyey, Revolutionary Movement in China in 1927—1931. (Pro- 
hlems of Strategy and Tactics), Moscow, 1980, p. 163; Sheng Yueh, Sun Yatsen Uni- 
versity in Moscow and the Chinese Revolution, Lawrence (Kans.), 1971, p. 54 

* See D. Klein, A. Clark, Op. cit. p. 195. 

* Sheng Yuch, Op. cit., pp. 209-226. 

* See Long Yuncan, Op cit, pp. 42-43; Chinese Communist Who's Who, Vol. 2, 
p. 422, 
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saw “objective” conditions for the victory of the Chinese revolution in 
the fact that a revolutionary upsurge in China would inevitably precipi- 
tate a world revolution and draw the USSR into a war against China 
and world imperialism, On June 11, 1930 Li Lisan’s supporters adopted 
a resolution “On a New Revolutionary Upswing and the Winning of Po- 
wer Initially in One or Several Provinces” in which they expounded sy- 
stematically their adventuristic and nationalistic ideas. ® 

Together with other internationalists Bo Gu resolutely opposed the 
dangerous ideological propositions of Li Lisan. He talked many times 
with individual communists, with Member of the CC CPC Political Bu- 
reau Xiang Ying, the General Secretary of the CC CPC Xiang Zhongia 
and expressed his disagreement personally to Li Lisan. Speaking at the 
Conference of the Party Central Apparatus Workers in July 1930, Bo Gu 
denounced Li Lisan’s platiorm contradicting that of the Party, and called 
for an immediate disavowal of the June 11 resolution. ° 

The leitist leadership of the CC CPC Political Bureau removed Bo Gu 
from participation in party activities, delined his viewpoints as “right- 
opportunistic” and issued him a “last severe warning”. '° These sanctions 
were officially approved in September 1930 at the Third Plenary Meeting 
of the CC CPC which took a reconciliatory stand vis-a-vis Li Lisan’s line. 
“Bo Gu's case” was revised only after the party leadership received the 
October letter from the Comintern Executive Committee on November 16, 
1930 about Li Lisan, his concepts and actions, in which the ideas of the 
nationalistic leaders of the CPC were censured ruthlessly. 

In December 1930, Bo Gu was given an important post in the Shang- 
hai trade union organisation, and edited //ongi, the central organ of the 
party and Shanghai Gongren, the trade union newspaper." In January 
1931 at the Fourth Plenary Meeting of the CC CPC, which condemned 
the conciliatory decisions of the Third Plenary Meeting and the policy 
of the Political Bureau during the period between the Third and the 
Fourth Plenary Meetings, Bo Gu was promoted to the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of China and appointed Chief of the Propa- 
ganda Department of the Young Communist Loauee Central Committee. '? 
Soon after the Fourth Plenary Meeting, in April 1931, Bo Gu was elected 
General Secretary of the Chinese Young Communist League Central Com- 
mittee, | 

At that time, the Young Communist League was in an extremely hard 
situation. The adventuristic line pursued by the Li Lisan followers who 
ignored the real conditions of the struggle and mounted direct prepara- 
lions for armed actions resulted in the actual elimination of the local 
party, YCI. and trade union organisations and their dissolution in the so- 
called “action committees’—the bodies of reckless policy of uprisings. As 
was pointed out in the materials of the December (1932) Plenary Meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Youth Communist International, 
“the Li Lisan line had considerably undermined the positions of the Chi- 
nese Young Communist League in the struggle for the masses of the 
workings young people. First and foremost, it weakened the ranks of the 
league itself, and for a certain period of time converted it into sepa- 





* For details about Li Lisan’s concepts and actions sce A. M. Grigorivev, Op. cit. 
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rated organisations. This resulted in a considerable reduction of the nu- 
merical strength of the Chinese Young Communist League—froin 30,000 
to 15,300 (except Soviet districts).” “The far-going consequences oi the 
liquidator and semi-Trotskyist provisions of Li Lisan in the Chinese Young 
Communist League,” it was stressed at the same plenary meeting, “stem- 
med from the fact that the former leaders of the League failed to organi- 
se the struggle against the actual elimination of the Chinese Young 
Communist League as an independent organisation but proved itself to 
be an active supporter of Li Lisan in his struggle against the line of 
the Comintern and the Youth Communist International.” '* Bo Gu made 
efforts to rectify the errors of the past, he enthusiastically launched scru- 
pulous activities aimed at restoring the YCL cells in the provinces, and 
establishing contacts with the young people who were not members of 
the YCL. Bo Gu, the leader of the Chinese YCL members, who was a 
most authoritative member of the CC CPC and won deep respect for his 
uncompromising struggle against the vestiges of the Li Lisan concepts 
was gradually taking greater part in solving the key party problems. 
He was invited to sessions of the CC CPC Political Bureau. In the sum- 
mer of 1931, after the arrest and execution of the General Secretary oi 
the CC CPC Xiang Zhongla, Bo Gu was promoted to membership of Po- 
litical Bureau and the Standing Committee of the CC Political Bureau 
In September 1931, after the leading party bodies were reorganised and 
the Provisional Political Bureau was formed, 24-year-old Bo Gu became 
the acting General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of China. 

He became head of the party at one of the most crucial moments of 
its history. The urban organisations which had no experience in conduct- 
ing secret activities suffered one setback after another. Many gifted party 
leaders were thrown into Guomindang torture chambers, and some of them 
were executed. A number of prominent functionaries from the Central 
Committee were sent to Soviet districts, to the Red Army of China and. 
therefore, were unable to participate directly in the work of the Central 
Committee which continued to operate deep in the Shanghai underground. 
A group of authoritative party leaders who were in Moscow and repre- 
sented Chinese communists on the Executive Committee of the Comintern 
did not take part in the day-to-day work of the Central Committee appa- 
ratus either. The Central Committee lacked permanent communication 
with the Soviet districts. Otto Braun, a German communist and Comintern 
military adviser to the CC CPC in 1932-1939, recollected: “Such contacts 
were miaintained occasionally by the authorised agents and messengers 
who for weeks were trying to get to their places of destination. and this 
highly complicated the work. A similar case was with the ties with party 
organisations in other big cities and industrial areas which were under 
the Guomindang, including the local bureaus of the central committee in 
Peking, Wuhan and Canton.” '® The isolation of party organisations from 
one another and from the Central Committee consolidated the parochial 
and separatist trends in the party and promoted the emergence of inner- 
party groupings. The unprincipled factional struggle considerably under- 
mined the combat ability of the organisation, diverted party leaders from 
tackling urgent problems of the revolution. The situation in the party was 
aggravated by the insufficient ideological and theoretical training of the 





© Quoted from V. N. Usov, “The Historical Destiny of the Chinese Young Com- 
munist League (The 60th Anniversary)”, Far Eastern Ajjairs, 1982, No. 3 
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majority of participants in the communist movement, the growing na- 
tionalist sentiments, and also by a powerful impact on the world outlook 
of part of the leaders of the moods of the pauperised strata ot peasants. 
Whose representetives accounted at the beginning of the 1930s for an ab- 
solute majority of the party members in rural areas. 

Having become head of the Communist Party, Bo Gu _ bent every 
cflort towards preserving unity of views and actions in the CPC, close 
interaction with the Executive Committee of the Communist Internation- 
al and its eppenemnmices in China and towards educating the cadres in 
the spirit of Marxism-Leninism. He made a major contribution to the im- 
provement of the situation inside the Communist Party. 

\t the same time, the CPC Central Committee under the guidance of 
Bo Gu failed to orient quickly in the new situation caused by the open 
aggression of Japanese imperialism in China in September 1931. In spite 
ol the juct that, in conformity with the Comintern recommendation. a slo- 
gun of the national-revolutionary war against Japan was set forth early 
in 1932. the Central Committee and its Provisional Political Bureau con- 
linticd to concentrate on overthrowing the Guomindang counterrevolutio- 
nary power. They evaluated the anti-imperialist potentialities of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie and the intermediate strata from sectarian positions. 
They were backed also by the representation of the Comintern in China. 
As Otto Braun stressed, “the representatives of the Comintern and the 
Central Committee Political Bureau .. were increasingly inclined — [in 
1932-1933.—A. P.] to a one-sided orientation towards the Soviet districts 
and the civil war. Several statements on the anti-Japanese struggle in- 
troduced no changes whatsoever.” '® It should be pointed out that at that 
tine all leaders of the Chinese Communist Party shared such views. 

At the end of 1932 the situation in Shanghai became highly complicat- 
ed. Proceeding from this fact, and also taking into account that the majo- 
rity of the Central Committee members were in the Soviet districts. Bo 
Gu and other leaders of the Provisional Political Bureau adopted a de- 
cision to move the Central Committee apparatus to Ruijin, the capital of 
the central Soviet district. Immediately after arrival there, in the spring 
of 1933, at a joint sitting of the Provisional Political Bureau and the Cen- 
tral Committee Bureau of the Central Soviet District (at that time it 
included Xiang Ying, Zhou Enlai, Ren Bishi, Wang Jiaxiang, Mao Ze- 
dong. Zhu De and others) these two bodies fused. Bo Gu was elected head 
of the expanded Provisional Political Bureau of the CPC Central Commit- 
tee by a majority vote. He also became head of the CC Secretariat, formed 
at the same sitting which replaced the standing committee of the Politi- 
cal Bureau. '’ Apart from conducting general guidance of party affairs, Bo 
Gu took upon himself direct control over the situation in the army, and 
also over the combat operations, thus practically controlling the activities 
of the Revolutionary Military Counci! on behalf of the Central Committee. 
The responsibility for the governmental and local matters was placed on 
Lo Fu, the Secretary of the CPC Central Committee. '§ 

At the Fifth Plenary Meeting of the CC CPC (January 1934) Bo Gu 
officially assumed the title of General Secretary of the Party Central 
Committee. The Second All-China Congress of the Soviets which was held 





% fhid, p 16 

7 According to some sources, the Secretariat included Bo Gu, Wang Ming, Lo Fu, 
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unmediately aiter the Plenary Meeting elected him to the Presidium of 
the Executive Committee of the Chinese Soviet) Republic Provisional 
Central Government 

On July-August 1935 the Seventh Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national elaborated a new line of the international communist move- 
nent, a line towards struggle for the unity of all anti-fascist and anti- 
imperialist forces. Bo Gu was elected Alternate Member of the Communist 
International Executive Committee. This high and deserved appointment 
was in reward for his activities as General Secretary of the CPC Central 
Committee. 

In the Autumn of 1935, the Red Army units together with a majority 
of the Political Bureau Members, including Bo Gu himself, made their 
way north-west, to the northern Shanxi. After they united with the troops 
of the 15th Corps of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army of China 
which was under the command of Liu Zhidan and Xu Haidony they reor- 
ganised the north Shanxi Soviet District and set up new party commit- 
tees. The Northwest Office, as the provisional revolutionary government 
was called, began to carry out supreme administrative power. As for 
Bo Gu, he was appointed head of this central Soviet body and initially 
focused on the problems of constructing local Soviets and later, according 
to Otto Braun, on “foreign political” matters. '? It was due to his efforts. 
and also to the diplomatic steps taken by Zhou Enlai, that at the end of 
1935 and the beginning of 1936 it proved possible to sign a secret agree- 
ment with Zhang Nucliang, whose army directly opposed the communists 
in the north-western direction, on “mutual non-aggression and cooperation 
to struggle against Japan”. 

In December 1936 the well-known Xian affair took place (the arrest by 
Zhang Xueliang and Yang Iluchen of Chiang Kaishek, head of the Guo- 
mindang). Following the recommendations of the Comintern which was 
actively supported by Bo Gu and Lo Fu, the Central Committee took 
measures to peacefully resolve the incident. Bo Gu was the mediator in 
the negotiations between Chiang Kaishek and Zhang Xueliang and Yang 
Huchen. 

The peaceful settlement of the Xian affair facilitated the establishment 
of a single anti-Japanese national front. The negotiations between the 
Communist Party and the Guomindang started in April 1937. Bo Gu, to- 
gether with Zhou Enlai and Lin Boqu. was a member of the CPC dele- 
gation. 

The beginning of the Japanese-Chinese War on July 7, 1937 accelerat- 
ed an agreement between the Guomindang and the Communist Party. Red 
Army units in north-western China were transformed, in August 1937, into 
the 8th National Revolutionary Army, and later the guerrilla detachments 
which were fighting in the central provinces of China were converted into 
the New 4th People’s Revolutionary Army. Bo Gu took a direct part in 
the negotiations with the Guomindang leaders on the formation ©' the 
New 4th Army. 7° 

In December 1937 Japanese armed forces occupied Nanking. The go- 
vernment was transferred to Wuhan where on July 1, 1938 the National 
Political Council (a consultative body to the Guomindang government) 
was set up, which was supposed to discuss the key issues of China's life. 
To facilitate an agreement with the Guomindang, this body was made up 
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of representatives of different parties and public groups of China, includ- 
ing seven communists, Bo Gu among them. 

Aiter the fall of Wuhan, Bo Gu and other members of the National 
Political Council moved to Chongqing where he continued to work active- 
ly for the implementation of the united front policy. 

Apart from his immense efforts to establish a united anti-Japanese 
front, Bo Gu also fullilled other important duties. During a period in 1937 
he served as head of the Organisation Department of the CPC Central 
Committee. When the Central Chinese Bureau was formed in December 
1937, he became one of its chiefs and was responsible for its cadre po- 
licv. Soon Bo Gu was also appointed head of the Organisation Depart- 
ment of the Bureau of the CPC Central Committee on South China. *! 

Dealing in detail with the problems of party construction, Bo Gu did 
evervihing within lis power to consolidate workers’ representation in the 
party which had dramatically decreased by 1937. The representatives of 
diflerent segments of peasants, paupers and lumpens, and also petty-bour- 
geois intelligentsia accounted for the overwhelming majority of party 
incinbers. In describing the situation in the CPC to the US journalist 
Edgar Snow, Bo Gu admitted with bitterness that if this unfavourable 
social composition of the party persisted “there is a real danger of the 
party becoming dominated by the petty-bourgeois point of view.” %? = In 
Wuhan, one of the largest industrial centres in China Bo Gu launched an 
enrollment campaign among hired workers. Due to his efforts, in July 
1938 workers accounted for more than 40 per cent of new party members 
in Wuhan. *> Further gains were impeded by the capture of the city by 
the Japanese troops 

By the end of 1010, Bo Gu was summoned from Chongqing to Yanan, 
the seat of the CPC Central Committee at that time. In May 1941 he 
headed the editorial board of Jiefang ribao, the central organ of the 
Central Comnnittee of the CPC, and also the Xinhua agency. 

In February 1946 the CPC sent Bo Gu to Chongqing to participate in 
negotiations with the Guomindang concerning the democratisation — of 
China. There he was present at the meeting of the committee on drafting 
a new constitution of China and participated in the negotiations for the 
release of Ye Ting. Commander of the New 4th Army, who had been ta- 
hen prisoner by the Guomindangers in January 1941. 

On April & 1946. Bo Gu, Ye Ting, the latter's family and also Wang 
Ruolei, member of the CPC Central Committee and Deng Fa, a high 
party official, took off from Chongqing for Yanan. About two o'clock in 
the afternoon the plane unexpectedly crashed in the Heichashan mountain, 
in the southeast part of the Xingxian country, the Shanxi province. All 
passengers died. 

The death of Bo Gu was a heavy blow not only to the Communist 
Party of China and the Chinese people, but also to the entire international 
communist movement. The activities of the Chinese communists-interna- 
tionalists, and Bo Gu was one of them, is part of the glorious revolu- 
tionary traditions of the communist movement in China. 








. See Qihai Lishi jerci. Zhongguo NXiandaishi, p. 131. Chinese Communist Who's 
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SOVIET FAR EAST: SIXTY HEROIC YEARS 


Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English Ne 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 130-132 


| n October 1982 the Soviet people celebrated the 60th anniversary oi! the 
liberation of the Soviet Far East from the interventionists and the White 
Guards. The CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet and the USSR Council of Ministers warmly congratulai- 
ed the working people of the Far East, officers and men of the Sevict 
Army serving in the Far East and the crews of the Red Banner Pacine 
Fleet on this remarkable occasion. 

This victory signified not only the liberation of the Far East, but also 
the end of the armed struggle which the peoples of Russia conducted 
against the internal counterrevolutionaries and imperialist intervention. 
The message of greetings of the CPSU Central Committee, the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the USSR Council of Ministers reads 
in part: “The expulsion of the interventionists and the White Guards irom 
the Far Eastern outlying areas in October 1922 became a glorious paye 
in the chronicle of the Soviet people's struggle to safeguard the gains of 
the Great October Revolution and to ensure the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the Motherland. The legendary feats of valour of the soldiers 
of the people's revolutionary army and the guerrillas who hoisted the 
banner of the Soviets on the shores of the Pacific Ocean will never jade 
from the memcry of the Soviet people.” ' 

The struggle for Soviet power was made diificult to the utmost by the 
protracted foreign intervention which was part of the coordinated actions 
of the imperialist powers and Russian counterrevolutionaries to deieat 
the power of workers and peasants established as a result of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. 

A specific feature of the struggle in that region of the country was 
that after the rout of the interventionists and counterrevolutionarivs in 
Central Russia and Siberia. the Far East became in effect the last base 
of the interventionists and White Guards who sought to prevent the re- 
storation of Soviet power there. The imperialist powers reached an agree- 
ment on the spheres of future hostilities (and, correspondingly. the poten- 
tial spheres of influence) in Russia. Siberia and the Far East were re- 
garded as the sphere of influence of the USA and Japan. 

When the Entente came to realise that even with financial aid and 
arms deliveries from capitalist countries the home counterrevolutionaries 
were unable to overthrow the workers’ and peasants’ power, it launched 
in spring of 1918 an open armed invasion and stirred«up the civil war. 
The provocative assassination of two Japanese businessmen in Vladivos- 
tok was masterminded as a pretext for drawing Japan into the invasion. 
Japanese, British, and later French and US troops landed in Vladivostok 
on April 5, 1918. The invasion was begun simultaneously in the Baltic 
provinces, the Ukraine, Turkestan and the Transcaucasia. The Entente 
was attempting to strangle the young Soviet republic. Lenin wrote in 
those days: “Their [the interventionists\—Ed.] war is merging with the 
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Civil War into one continuous whole, and that is the chief source of our 
dilficulties at present, when the question of war, of military hostilities, has 
again come to the fore as the cardinal and fundamental question of the 
revolution.” * In spite of the extreme difficulties, the working people of 
Russia thwarted the plans oi the internal and external counterrevolutiona- 
ries and upheld Soviet power. 

Seeking to avert a military clash with Japan and to prepare conditions 
for the final elimination of the White Guard forces in the Far East, the 
Soviet government deemed it necessary to set up a provisional state en- 
lity—the Far Eastern Republic (FER) with the working class and its par- 
ly playing the leading role. In March 1920 the Far Eastern Bureau of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks) was set up to prepare the ground 
for the formation of the FER. The Far Eastern Republic was proclaimed 
on April 6, 1920 in Verkhneudinsk( now Ulan Ude) at the Constituent 
Congress of the working people of the Baikal area. The People’s Revolu- 
tionary Army (PRA) headed by Vasili Blukher was formed with the sup- 
port from the Russian Federation, On October 22, 1920, after hard fight- 
ig the units of the PRA with the help of guerrillas liberated Chita 
which became the capital of the FER. Soon the Republic was juridically 
formalised. The Constituent Assembly adopted the constitution which 
defined the FER as an independent democratic state in which the 
supreme power “belonged to the people of the Far East and to it alone”. 

On May 26, 1921 with the help of the Japanese invaders the White 
Guards staged a coup in Vladivostok which led to the capture of Kha- 
harovsk in December. However, in February 1922 the PRA inflicted a se- 
rious defeat on the White Guard or near Volochaevka and liberated 
Khabarovsk. By October 9 the town of Spassk had been taken by storm. 
The People’s Revolutionary Army entered Vladivostok on 25 October. The 
Japanese interventionists were forced to leave the Maritime region. On 
November 14, 1922 the People’s Assembly of the FER proclaimed Soviet 
power throughout the Far East and in expressing the will of the work- 
ing people declared the unification of the FER with the RSFSR. On No- 
vember 15, 1922 the All-Russia Executive Committee passed a decree whe- 
reby the entire territory of the FER became part of the RSFSR. 

In his speech at the Plenary Meeting of the Moscow Soviet (20 No- 
vember 1922) Lenin said: “...You know how long the Civil War has drag- 
ged on and what effort it has cost. Well now, the capture of Vladivostok 
has shown all of us (though Vladivostok is a long way off, it is after 
all one of our towns) everybody's desire to join us, to join in our achie- 
vements. The Russian Soviet Federative Republic now stretches from he- 
re to there.” * 

The working people of the Soviet Far East marked the glorious 60th 
anniversary with outstanding achievements in the course of work to car- 
rv out the decisions of the 26th CPSU Conyress, and the May 1982 CPSU 
~CC Plenary Meeting. and to attain the targets of the 11th Five-Year Plan. 

The message of yreetings of the CPSU and the Government to the 
working people and the Soviet Army in the Far East read in part: “Dur- 
ing the sixty vears. due to the selfless labour of Soviet people, the Far 
East has turned into a major economic region with multisectoral industry, 
highly mechanised agriculture, and advanced science and culture. Its image 
is now shaped by modern enterprises of machine-building, ship-building, 
power, mining, petroleum, timber and other industries, a powerful merch- 
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aut and dishing eels, new socialist cities and well-appointed workess 
settlements. The building of the Baikal-Amur Railway has become a grap 
ic manifestation of the fraternal cooperation and friendship of the peo: 
les of the USSR. The well-being of the people living in the Sovict Fur 
Least is growing steadily. It now has excellent cadres of skilled worke:s, 
collective farmers, engineers, technicians, and intelligentsia. Small etinic 
groups of the Far East forming part of the fraternal family of Soviet 
peoples have advanced, within a brief historical period of time. irom 
backwardness to progress, from feudalism to socialism. 

“All this is ample evidence of the great advantages inherent in the 
Soviet state and the socialist system, of the triumph of the Leninist na- 
tionalities policy pursued by the CPSU, and is the result of the monolithic 
cohesion of the Soviet peoples with the Communist party”. ‘ 

To go on with their creative work the Soviet people in the Far Fast 
need lasting peace. Thus the Soviet government has always sought to 
solve international issues in the Far East on the basis of the principles 
of peaceful coexistence of states with diflerent social systems, allround co- 
operation, and the development and consolidation of economic, scientific, 
technological and cultural ties with countries of the region. Soon waiter 
the Great October Socialist Revolution, on December 3. 1917, the appeal 
af the Soviet government “To All Toiling Moslems of Russia and the 
East" formulated the fundamental principles of relations with peoples 
of Asian countries: equality, mutual respect, friendship. and allround coo- 
peration. 

In the years before World War II, the Soviet government concentrated 
on the struggle against the threat of the imperialist aggression. Life itself 
has graphically demonstrated that mankind could have avoided the suffer- 
ings and privations experienced by many peoples ot Europe and Asia, 
had the Western powers paid attention to the sincere and persistent ap- 
peals of the USSR to curb German nazism and Jepanese militarism. 

In the postwar years the CPSU and the Soviet government have in- 
defatigably worked for peace and broad cooperation with all Far Eastern 
countries. The report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th CPSU 
Congress emphasises: “There is a region where elaboration and use oi 
confidence-building measures—naturally, with due consideration for its 
specific features—could not only defuse the situation locally, but) also 
make a very useful contribution to strengthening the foundations of uni- 
versal peace. That region is the Far East, where such powers as the So- 
viet Union, China, and Japan border on each other. There are also US 
military bases there. The Soviet Union would be prepared to hold con- 
crete negotiations on confidence-building measures in the Far East with 
all interested countries.” > 

The victory over the interventionists and their White Guard puppets 
in Russia's Far East was of exceptional international significance and 
influenced essentially the destinies of the peoples inhabiting the foreign 
Far East. This victory contributed to the strengthening of anti- 
imperialist forces, and created favourable foreign policy conditions 
for the development of the revolutionary and liberation movement 
in the region, primarily in Mongolia and China. The establish- 
ment of Soviet power in that part of the USSR also signified the setting 
up of a powerful obstacle on the road of the aggressive Japanese militar- 
isin and the imperialist expansionism in general. 


* Pravda, Oct. 23, 1982. 
* Report of the Central Committee of the CPSU to the 20:3): Congress of the Cum- 
munist Party oj the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1981. 
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WESTERN ECONOMIC, MILITARY POLICIES TOWARD ASEAN CRITICIZED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 133-142 


[Article by V. N. Baryshnikov, candidate of historical sciences: "Imperialism 
Pressure on ASEAN" ] 


T he present foreign policy line of the United States is one of imperial 
pretensions to nearly the entire world. Anti-communist messianism, ar- 
rogant interference in the life of other nations, attempts to achieve its aims 
by way of an unrestrained arms race and total militarisation, and the 
whipping up of international tension that creates a threat to universal 
peace—all these serve as the ideological cover for the expansionist pro- 
gramme of the United States. And it is onto this road that the United 
States wants to drag its allies in aggressive pacts. The conclusion made 
hy the 26th Congress of the CPSU that the policy pursued by imperial- 
ists, first of all American,' is becoming increasingly more aggressive, is 
being confirmed many times over. 

Southeast Asia, a target of undisguised imperialist expansionism. is 
one of the entries in Washington's official list of spheres of “US vital 
interests”. To this day American military-monopoly circles refuse to ac- 
cept the grave defeat suffered by US interventionist forces in Vietnam 
and other countries of Indochina. Today the United States and other capi- 
talist powers pin their main hopes of strengthening imperialism’s posi- 
tions in Southeast Asia on turt. 1g the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN) into the channei of imperialist policy and using this re- 
gional organisation for military-strategic purposes in the fashion oi 
NATO. This effort centres on the imposition on ASEAN countries of the 
doctrine of counteracting the “Soviet and Vietnamese threat”. 

The imperialist pressure brought to bear on ASEAN has yet another 
motivation. In conditions when their economies are suffering from chronic 
depression and growing inflation and unemployment, the United States 
and other imperialist countries are trying to use developing countries in 
general and the ASEAN countries in particular as a shock absorber to 
alleviate the above-mentioned phenomena. For this purpose the West tries 
to increase the dependence of ASEAN countries on foreign capital. to 
make them spend huge sums on increasing their military potential, etc. 

All this contradicts the tasks that Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Thailand and the Philippines set themselves when they formed the 
ASEAN fifteen years ago, which were to ensure by common effort the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development of member countries and the 
strengthening of peace and stability in the region. The constituent ses- 
sion of the council of foreign ministers of the Five, held in Bangkok in 
August 1967, published a declaration avowing that “ASEAN is a regio- 
nal organisation the main purpose of which is to create a peaceful, flou- 
rishing and viable community by way oi collective efforts in the econo- 
mic, social and cultural spheres”. Specifying this programme the Bangkok 
Declaration put on the agenda of ASEAN’s activity the acceleration of 
economic growth, social progress and cultural development. promotion of 
peace and stability in the region and vigorous cooperation and mutual 








' Documents and Resolutions, The 26th Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, Moscow, 1981, p. 6. 
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assistanve in economic, social and cultural fields as well as in the spheres 
of science, technology and management. The Declaration also provided 
fur the cooperation of ASEAN countries in the training of personnel and 
in R&D for the development of more effective interaction in the teld of 
agriculture and industry, in the expansion of trade, in the perfection of 
transport and communication, in raising living standards, etc. * 

A special organisational structure was established for the attainment 
of these tasks. It provided ior the coordination of the activity of ASEAN 
countries in all spheres of cooperation at annual mectings of ministers of 
foreign affairs convened in turn in the capitals of member countries and 
also at meetings of heads of departments. The organisation's secretariat 
was formed in Jakarta in 1976. In addition to this a system of ad hoc and 
standing committees of experts was established for the fulfilment of re- 
gional cooperation projects in the ficld of economy, culture and technology, 
and also in the social field. 

An additional programme of cooperation in the economic field was 
adopted at the first summit session of ASEAN member countries held on 
the island of Bali in February 1976, according to which a system oi trade 
preferences within the framework of ASEAN covering such commodities as 
rice and crude oil, the output of ASEAN industrial enterprises, etc., was 
introduced. 

Also at that meeting the parties signed a treaty of peace and friendship 
and a declaration of ASEAN cooperation and solidarity, thereby creating 
a basis for political and diplomatic interaction: 

From the moment of ASEAN’s foundation its members tried, by way 
of intensifying regional cooperation, to guarantee conditions for preserv- 
ing their independence and jor their socio-economic progress thus oppos- 
ing unceasing attempts by international monopoly capital to put a neoco- 
lonialist yoke on the region. 

One should not discount also the inner motive force of the process af 
regionalisation of Southeast Asia. By way of class consolidation the rul- 
ing circles and bourgeoisie of the ASEAN countries tried to obstruct the 
development and progress oi the revolution*ry movement of working peo- 
ple. For carrying out this task they counted on the support of the inter- 
national bourgeoisie by way of preserving Western military presence in 
Southeast Asia and also on financial and economic ties with the major 
capitalist powers, primarily the United States and Japan, even though it 
was clear from the outset that such ties could never be equitable and me- 
rely served to create greater opportunities for neocolonialist forces to 
infiltrate ASEAN. 

The record of the past 15 years shows that a deg:ce of progress has 
been attained in the economic field as a result of the Association's positi- 
ve aims. At the same time the tasks proclaimed at the time of ASEAN’s 
establishment stand serious chance of failure due not only to the oppres- 
sive heritage left by the colonial past but also to the continuing exposure 
of the Association's member countries to all the crisis phenomena of the 
capitalist world economy, unstable market situation, ete. 

Agriculture and mining remain the main economic activity of ASEAN 
countries (with the exception of Singapore) even though headway has 
been made in recent years in the fulfilment of a number of joint ASEAN 
industrial projects designed primarily to supply the region with chemical 
fertilizers: the production of superphosphates (Philippines), ammonia 
(Indonesia and Malaysia), and also soda (Thailand). Additionally, it was 





2 The Meeting of ASEAN Heads of Governments, Kuala Lumpur, 1977, p. 26. 
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planned to jointly produce diesel engines (Singapore), automobile tyres 
(Indonesia), machine-tool parts (Malaysia), newsprint (Philippines), TV 
picture tubes (Singapore) and some other commodities. 

Ihe members are also raising the question of the possibility to iulfl 
some projects by way of active cooperation within the framework of the 
Association in such fields as production of foodstuffs, the creation of 
a regional centre for plant protection, joint studies of fish and timber re- 
sources, provision of fodder for animal husbandry, and the training of 
agricultural personnel. 

It should be noted that the regional interaction of ASEAN countries 
in the leading branches of the economy is yet to develop, and often is 
nothing but good intentions. At the same time the objective conditions for 
integrational processes in the economic sphere are quite favourable. The 
averave annual growth rates of the GNPs of ASEAN countries is suffici- 
ently stable. Thus. in the period from 1960 to 1973 the figure for Indone- 
sia was 4.7 per cent, Malaysia—6.7, the Philippines—6.3, Thailand—7.6 
and for Singapore—-10.4 per cent. During the same period the average 
annual rise in the GNP for these countries was 2.4, 3.9, 3.3, 4.8 and 7.1 
per cent respectively, in per capita terms. ° 

But quite often the ASEAN countries lack the money, technological 
know-how and personnel for increasing integration and carrying out the 
planned projects. Moreover, the ASEAN countries are unable to avoid ri- 
valry between themselves on the internal and world markets because of 
the small diversification of industry and agriculture, and also because 
of differences in the levels of their economic development. 

The share of agriculture in the gross domestic product remains very 
high: in Indonesia it amounted to 40 per cent, in Malaysia—32, Thai- 
land—28. and in the Philippines—29 per cent. * 

The level of industrialisation of the ASEAN countries is growing very 
slowly. One can only note the development in all countries of the manu- 
jacturing branches of industry (by the mid-1970s their share in Malaysia 
was 20 per cent, in Thailand—17, in the Philippines and Singapore—21 
and in Indonesia—9 per cent). 

Serious social prob] + remain insurmountable for ASEAN countries. 
The central problem. thai of raising the living standards of working peop- 
le and of providing jobs, has not been solved. In the first half of the 1970s 
the number of unemployed in ASEAN countries increased at an annual 
rate of 20 per cent.© According to UN statistics, in the period 1975-1985, 
in Malaysia, Thailand and the Philippines alone almost 13.5 million peo- 
ple are in search of jobs. ? 

As has already been noted, the countries of the Association depend to 
a large extent on investment of capital by develaped imperialist states 
since they clearly lack the funds of their own to achieve the planned tar- 
gets of economic development. The Western monopolies make use of this 
to vigorously penetrate into the region with the aim of preserving and 
strengthening their positions. The interest shown by imperialist powers 
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1978. p 54 (in Russian) 

* Ibidem. 
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in Suutlicast Asia is motivated not only by geopolitical considerations 
owing to its strategic location, large territory (more than three million 
square kilometres) and numerous population (about 250 million) but ais. 
by the existence there of important strategic raw materials and big pos: 
sibilities for the investment of capital. Suffice it to recall that the tive 
ASLAN countries possess a wealth oi natural resources and a sufliciently 
large domestic market. They are a major producer of tin, copper, oil and 
other raw materials and also supply the world market with more than 
80 per cent of natural rubber and Manila copra, 75 per cent of valuable 
tropical timber, 60 per cent of palm oil, half of the coconuts and pepper, 
as well as rice, sugar cane, pineapples, bananas and other products. ® 

These natural riches of the Southeast Asian countries are an object 
of ruthless exploitation by transnational corporations. The foreign mono- 
polies are investing huge sums in this sphere in an attempt to retain 
Southeast Asia as their raw materials appendage. At present American 
monopolies account for 23 per cent of all foreign investments in countries 
of Southeast Asia. Addressing representatives of ASEAN in August 1978 
the then US Secretary of State Cyrus Vance admitted that ASEAN coun- 
tries are “one of the biggest sources of raw materials for the United Sta- 
tes’. At « conference of representatives of the USA and ASEAN the Ame- 
rican side, as it is evident from the joint press statement, tried hard to 
expand its participation in economic projects, including industrial, in 
ASEAN countries. With this aim they pressed for and succeeded in estab- 
lishing a bilateral committee for economic coordination. Two billion dol- 
lars were allocated for these activities through the Export-'moort Banh 
for the years 1975-1980. ° 

For similar reasons Japan announced in 1977 its doctrine of “special 
relationship” with ASEAN that essentially is an expression of Japanese 
capital’s desire to shoulder out its rivals and put Southeast Asia under 
its influence. It was with this aim, soon after the forming of his cabinet, 
that Japan's Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki made a tour of all five ASEAN 
countries in the spring of 1981 during which he tried to ensure a steady 
growth of deliveries to Japan from that region of oil, rubber, tin, nickel, 
bauxites and agricultural produce. ASEAN accounts for more than 20 per 
cent of all Japanese direct overseas investments (as of 1977).'° At 
the same time Suzuki's mission pursued the aim of securing a bigger 
market jor Japanese tinished goods in these countries. By its importance 
to Japan, says the Japanese economist Yoshio Matsui, Southeast Asia is 
second only to the United States. A veritable expansion of Japanese ca- 
pital is being observed in the area of Southeast Asia (mostly in ASEAN 
countries). In 1977 direct investments in ASEAN countries exceeded 
$4.5 billion (3.128 million in Indonesia, 425 million in Malaysia, 381 mil- 
lion in the Philippines, 370 million in Singapore and 277 million in Thai- 
land). '' In the course of keen rivalry with the United States the Japanese 
monopolies have won important positions virtually in all branches of the 
economy of the region's states. The sway of Japanese capital and the un- 





* Malaysia produces 46 per cent of all natural rubber and 38 per cent of all tin: 
the Philippines produces about 70 per cent of all coconut oi! and 6 per cent of chrome 
ore: Indonesia and Thailand produce 29 and 11 per cent of all rubber respectively 
(Zhonggong yanjiu, 1976, Vol. 10, No. 6). Singapore is a world trade centre and a 
major supplier of manufactured goods. 
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equal nature of relations between Japan and ASEAN countries cannot 

ut vive rise to strong anti-Japanese sentiments in the region, 
It should be noted that by all indications this expansion of Japanese 
monopoly capital in ASEAN countries is only the beginning. Japan’s in- 
ention to perform not only econgmic functions in Southeast Asia, anno- 
uneed by Premier Suzuki, but also to “conscientiously play an active po- 
iitical role” speaks of plans that go much further, In — case, as revealed 
ny Professor N. Seiji of Hawaii University, the establishment of Japanese 
vconumic domination in the region is seriously feared in ASEAN coun- 
tries. '? Thus, only recently the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Philippi- 
nes has come out in opposition to ASEAN’s excessive economic dependen- 
ce on Japan. 

The activities of foreign monopoly capital are of an openly exploitative 
nature. The attempts by the governments of ASEAN countries to achieve 
ureater equality in relations with imperialist partners fail to produce the 
‘esired result. Agreements with the United States, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the EEC on the fulfilment of a number of projects 
are being used by the latter to increase ASEAN’s dependence on the ca- 
nilalist world. 

Some Western countries are putting up protectionist barriers in the 
way of goods from Southeast Asia. Thus, the British government recently 
mposed restrictions of the import of textiles from ASEAN which threaten 
Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines and Singapore with serious economic 
losses. At the same time the British government tried to block the imple- 
entation of Malaysia's “new economic policy” envisaging a big cut in 
ourchaces of British goods in order to lessen dependence on foreign ca- 
vital, Such tension in the economic sphere has developed also in Britain's 
‘clitions with other ASEAN countries. 

The protectionist policy of Western powers inflicts considerable econo- 
une damage on ASEAN countries and gives rise to the latter's growing 
counteraction. ASEAN's firm resolve to struggle against protectionism and 
‘ahe necessary measures against countries and transnational corporations 
which block the economic development of ASEAN countries was stated at 
the conference of ASEAN foreign ministers in Manila in May 1982 and 
at all subsequent bilateral meetings at governmental level between these 
countries and the United States, Japan and the Common Market. The 
struggle against protectionism and other manifestations of neocolonialism 
is # component part of the actions by ASEAN countries for the establish- 
ment of a new economic order. An important role in this struggle is play- 
ed both by the expansion of intra-regional economic cooperation and by 
the development of contacts with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
coMNtries, 

The economic inequality of the developing countries of Southeast Asia 
in relations with the West leads to growing political pressure bv the latter 
m these countries, to their involvement in tne arms race and to the Asso- 
clation’s participation in imperialism’s military-political actions in the re- 
gion, particularly in the strategy directed against detente. 

This policy of the imperialist powers in respect to the Association of 
Southeast Asian countries is linked with imperialism’s global anti-commu- 
nist strategs. Already now the Pentagon is making active use of the Strait 
wf Matocea for sending ships of the 7th Fleet. based in Japan and the Phi- 
ippines. from the Pacific to the Indian Ocean. Also used for this purpose 
~ the Lombok Strait located within Indonesia's territorial waters. Certain 
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tilitary commitinents bind the Philippines and Thailand to the United 
States. It has become a regular practice for the navies of the United 
States and its allies to use the harbours and port facilities of ASEAN 
countries. When visiting ASEAN countries and conducting talks there the 
numerous military representatives of NATO countries, Australia and New 
Zealand make the emphasis on the so-called Soviet threat and try to whip 
up fear of the socialist countries of Indochina. For example, when speak- 
ing in Manila in the summer of 1981 US Secretary of Stale Alexander 
Haig called on the ASEAN countries to unite in order to “stand up to the 
Soviet threat”. 

In its strategic planning the Pentagon views Southeast Asia as a 
bridge linking the American military structures in the Western part of 
the Pacitic and the Middle East. To translate this idea into life, The New 
York Times wrote recently, the United States wants to enhance the conso- 
lidation and strengthening of ASEAN by developing the military poten- 
tial of the member countries of this Association so that it would give as- 
sistance to the United States in moving troops from the Western Pacific 
to the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf area. 

During recent hearings at the Sub-Committee for East Asia and Pa- 
cifle Affairs under the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Deputy Assis- 
tant of the US Secretary of Defense R. Armitage urged the strengthening 
of military ties between the United States and the ASEAN countries. 
Noting the importance of such ties with Malaysia, Singapore and Indo- 
nesia he specially singled out the Philippines describing this country as a 
“cornerstone of the American military structure” in Southeast Asia and 
a bridgehead from which the armed forces of the United States can carry 
out combat operations in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

For this reason the imperialist powers are devoting much attention to 
arming ASEAN. NATO's military “aid” is now being virtually forced on 
the governments of ASEAN countries. The Far Eastern Economic Review 
has estimated that in the period 1975-1980 the volume of such “aid” in- 
creased from $317 million to $820 million. American military deliveries to 
the ASEAN zone in 1977-1980 are estimated at $2.5 billion. In the 1982 
fiscal year Washington allocated $100, 80, 45 and 12.5 million respectively 
for “safeguarding” the security of the Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia and 
Malaysia. At the same time the West, and primarily the United States, is 
trying to compel the ASEAN countries to spend more on military purposes. 
During his trip to the Philippines in April 1982 US Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger demanded of his allies readiness for “great sacrifices’. 
As a result. defence spending is rapidly growing in ASEAN countries. 
In recent years it reached 18-27 per cent of the national budgets. This 
spending was doubled from 1975-1980, while in 1980 it increased 47 per 
cent as compared to the previous year. 

As it follows from the draft budget, the military allocations of the 
Philippines in 1983 will considerably exceed the level of 1982. In Thailand 
these expenditures will go up by 12 per cent. The same trend is characte- 
ristic of the other ASEAN countries as well. 

It should be noted that the arms are purchased mainly in the United 
States and are a source of huge profits for the American military monopo- 
lics At the same time the military industry is growing in ASEAN as 
well. particularly in Singapore and the Philippines. 

The United States and its allies are bent on intensifying direct mili- 
tary cooperation with ASEAN. As is known, Washington has succeeded in 
prolonging the lease of two big military bases in the Philippines (Clark 
Field and Subic Bay). American military presence is once again increas- 
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ing in Thailand. Since November 1981 planes of the LS 7th Fleet are 
constantly using the former American base at Ltapao and also taking part 
in the combat training of the Thai army. Two squadrons of Australian Air 
borce Mirage fighter planes are permanently stationed at the Butterworth 
(Malaysia) air base. A New Zealand infantry unit is stationed in Singa- 
pore. Australia and Indonesia staged joint naval exercises in the Sea of 
Japan in November 1980. Joint air and naval exercises of the United Sta- 
tes and Singapore were held in the South China Sea in March 1981. 
ASEAN countries are also stepping up military cooperation with South 
Korea which aspires to the role of a major arms supplier. 

So far this military cooperation with the ASEAN countries is being 
conducted on a bilateral basis but the NATO leadership wants to make it 
a multilateral one, in particular by revitalising the Manila Treaty (USA, 
Philippines, Thailand), an agreement on defence (Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Malaysia, Singapore), andto bind ASEAN closer tothe ANZUS 
Pact. The development of military contacts within the framework ot these 
alliances as well as of analogous bilateral ties within ASEAN is viewed 
in NATO's military planning as an intermediate stage in transforming the 
Association into a militaristic organisation serving as a supplement to im- 
perialist military blocs. The Pentagon clearly wants ASEAN to build up 
its system of “advance frontiers” which at present includes Japan, South 
Korea and ANZUS. 

The entire practice of relations of ASEAN countries with the United 
States, Japan and other imperialist countries bears evidence to attempts 
hy imperialist and hegemonistic forces to impede the Association's deve- 
lopment in accordance with the aims of the Bangkok and Kuala Lumpur 
declarations that provide for the strengthening of national independence, 
acceleration of economic and cultural progress and the safeguarding of 
peace and security in Southeast Asia. The main tactics used by the United 
States and other hegemonistic forces is to frighten the countries of South- 
east Asia with the so-called communist threat. Thereby an attempt is 
made to complicate the situation in the region and to set ASEAN at log- 
yerheads with the socialist countries of Indochina under the false pretext 
of the “Kampuchean problem”. 

It cannot be said that the underwater reefs which abound in the chan- 
nel of this dangerous policy of Western powers are not noticed in ASEAN 
countries. The leaders of these countries officially declare the unaccepta- 
bility of the intentions of some circles to turn ASEAN into a military 
alliance. 

The governments of ASEAN countries have refused to succumb to 
NATO demands that they participate in the ill-famed sanctions by several. 
Western states against Poland and the Soviet Union (the then British 
Foreign Secretary Carrington specially travelled to Southeast Asia with 
this aim in February 1982). At the same time serious apprehensions con- 
cerning the intention of the United States and other Western powers to 
assist the militarisation of Japan are making themselves felt in ASEAN.'S 

“ASEAN was founded for peace,” Indonesia's Foreign Minister Moch- 
tar Kusumaadmadja recently stated to a correspondent of the newspaper 
Compas. “We do not want hostility with other countries and especially 
with our neighbours. We do not want to interfere in the internal afairs of 


other states”. Similar declarations were made also by other statesmen of 
ASEAN countries. 
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At the same tine the policy of the leadership of ASEAN countries 
clearly reveals an inconsistency which is a result not only of outside pres: 
sure but also of the anti-communist prejudice of the bourgevis gover 
iments of the Association's member countries and their bent towards the 
imperiilist world) This robs of substance the ASEAN declarations about 
the intent to create a “peaceful community”, “to promote peace and stabi- 
litv in the region”, not to speak of the solemn commitment of ASEAN 
countries proclaimed at the forum of the Association's foreign ministers in 
1971 to work resolutely for turning Southeast Asia into a “zone of peace, 
ireedom and neutrality’, independent of interierence by outside powers 
“in any jorm and in any way’." 

The discrepancy between the aims of this declaration and the present 
political realities of ASEAN manifests itseli with particular clarity in’ the 
reluctance to strengthen ties with the socialist states of Indochina which 
are a component part of the region of Southeast Asia. 

it is clear that positive regional processes in relations of states with 
diflerent socio-political systems began to develop after the defeat of the 
American intervention in Indochina. Diplomatic relations were established 
between the ASEAN countries and Vietnam and Laos, government dele- 
gations were exchanged and several useful interstate agreements were 
concluded. The common determination to deepen mutual contacts on the 
basis of the principles of peaceful coexistence was demonstrated at the 
meeting of the Prime Minister of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam Pham 
Van Dong with the leaders of all ASEAN countries in September-October 
1978. The SRV Prime Minister made official assurances of respect for the 
independence and sovereignty ol the region's states and also of noninterie- 
rence in their internal affairs. The SRV, he stated, needs peace above all, 
it “has no intention to encroach on the sovereignty of neighboring states” 
und it is ready to conclude mutual nonaggression pacts with ASEAN 
countries on a bilateral or collective basis.' 

But when Vietnam rendered assistance to the Kanipuchean people in 
liquidating the regime that threatened the very existence of the Khmer na- 
tion, the ASEAN countries erected artificial barriers in the way of the de- 
velopment of positive trends in interstate relations in Southeast Asia and 
gave a plainly one-sided interpretation to the events in Indochina, de- 
imanding a withdrawal of the Vietnamese troops from Kampuchea, which 
have been stationed there at the request of the government of the PRK, as 
a preliminary condition for the restoration of normal ties with the count- 
ries of Indochina. The 12th Session of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
ASEAN countries on Bali (June 1979) even declared Vietnam an “aggres- 
sor” in respect to Kampuchea.'® 

This stand coincides with the anti-Vietnamese position of the inter- 
national imperialist and hegemonistic circles which are interested in pre- 
serving tension in Southeast Asia, in using the Pol-Potists to obstruct the 
process of national reconstruction in Kampuchea. The socialist countries 
of Indochina regard the demand for the withdrawal of Vietnamese troops 
irom Kampuchea ata time when the threat to the security of the Indochina 
countries continues to exist and when Thailand continues to give aid and 
support to the Pol-Potists and other reactionary Khmer forces as an action 
denying the SRV, PRK and the LPDR the right to self-defence, inflicting 
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damage to the security of these countries and increasing the danger to 
peace and stability in Southeast Asia, '? 

The ASEAN countries have entangled themselves in the international 
reactions large-scale hostile campaign against the socialist states of In- 
dechina by joming such shameful acts as the blocking of the PRK’s right 
to representation in the UN, participation in the so-called international 
conierence on Kampuchea in July 1981 and in the attempts to consolidate 
the alliance of Khmer reactionaries by creating the so-called coalition go- 
verninent of “Democratic Kampuchea’, and the whipping up of tension in 
the Indochina region. 

\t the same time influential circles in a number of ASEAN countries 
reject the peaceful initiatives of Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea directed 
at reicxing the regional situation and developing relations based on re- 
wioinal iciendship and mutually advantageous cooperation. For example, 
ASEAN failed to respond to the peaceful constructive proposals set forth 
at six conferences of the ministers of foreign affairs of Vietnam, Laos and 
Kaiinuchea in the course of 1980-1982. In particular, ASEAN responded 
negatively to the decisions of the foreign ministers of the three countries 
(Vientiane, July 1980) who proposed to ASEAN an extensive programme 
of asserting principles of friendship, trust and peaceful coexistence in re- 
lations ‘etween all states of Southeast Asia. Neither was there any res- 
poise to the important initiatives of the conierence of the three countries 
of Indochinaintlo Chi Minh City (January 1981). As is known, in addi- 
tion te their former proposals the SRV. LPDR and PRK suggested to hold 
a regional forum of the countries of Indochina, ASEAN and Burma with 
the aint of ensuring peace. stability. friendship and cooperation in South- 
vost \sta on the basis of the principles of equality, mutual accord, respect 
of independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of each country, 
remuicviation of the imposition of the will of one group of states on the 
other, and also of outside interference. The governments of the Indochina 
countrics expressed desire to sign a relevant treaty with the ASEAN 
countries. They also stated their readiness to conclude a treaty on peace- 
ful coexistence with the PRC 

Or much positive importance also are the major proposals made by 
the three countries of Indochina in July 1982. They take into consideration 
tse the wishes of ASEAN countries, this being reflected in particular by 
the decision of the SRV and the PRK to withdraw a considerable part of 
tie Vietnamese troops irom the territory of Kampuchea in July 1982. The 
government of the PRK also proposed to set up a security zone along both 
sides of the border with Thailand and expressed readiness to discuss with 
lie Thai authorities all questions connected with the turning of the border 
areas into a zone of peace and security so that the territory of one state 
would not be used for attacks on the other. 

The countries of Indochina proposed to convene an international conie- 
rence tu discuss various aspects of the situation in Southeast Asia and 
to be attended by the countries of Indochina, ASEAN, and Burma, as well 
as the tive states that took part in earlier conferences on Indochina 
(L SSR. China, United States, France and Britain), and also India. 

The consistently peaceloving course of the socialist countries of In- 
dochina creates preconditions for asserting in Southeast Asia an atmo- 
sphere of peace, stability and mutual understanding. The tasks facing the 
peuples of the region can be attained only in conditions of a constructive 
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dialogue between all the countries of the region. Without talks and coope- 
ration, Without a search jor mutual understanding the intraregional con- 
lrontation can only worsen and the very troubled situation in) Sout! 
Asia can only iurther deteriorate. Such a road for the ASEAN countries 
could result in their involvement in the dangerous imperialist and hege- 
inonistic policy, their renunciation of the constructive aims proclaimed in 
the Association's programme and their deviation from the road of inde- 
pendent development. 

Proceeding from its principled Leninist policy of the peaceful coexis- 
tence of states with different socio-political systems the Soviet Union is 
invariably in favour of the development of relations with all ASEAN 
countrics on the foundation of mutual advantage, respect of sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, and noninterference in each other's internal 
allairs. At the 26th CPSU Congress L. |. Brezhnev stated that the USSR 
saw no obstacles to the development of good cooperation with states be- 
longing to the Association of Southeast Asian countries.'® While success- 
jully expanding trade, economic, cultural, parliamentary and other ties 
with these states on a bilateral basis the Soviet Union strives at the same 
time to facilitate the consolidation of the spirit of trust and equal ccope- 
ruiion in Southeast Asia as a whole. Precisely this motivated the Soviet 
proposal to work out and apply confidence-building measures in the Far 
East. Proceeding from its positive view of the important initiative oi Viet- 
nam, Laos and Kampuchea to turn Southeast Asia into a zone of peace 
the Soviet governinent sent an appeal to ASEAN countries in February 
1981 in which it noted the immense importance of a constructive dialogue 
between the countries of Indochina and the Association for removing the 
difficulties existing in the relations between these countries. The appeal 
stressed that the turning of Southeast Asia into a zone of peace would be 
an effective guarantee of ensuring the security and sovereign rights oi the 
area's peoples and make a substantial contribution to the cause of assert- 
ing peace and stability in Asia and beyond it.'® 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 





CSO: 12812/159-E 





© Sce Materials of the 26th Congress of the CPSU, p14 
'% See, Pravda, Feb. 22, 1982. 
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U.S. CELEBRATION OF KOREAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS CENTENARY SCORED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 143-156 
[Article by Yu. I. Ognev: "The Facts of History and Their Falsifiers"] 


| t is quite often that historians encounter the most crude falsifications 
of historical facts. Many prominent bourgeois leaders and scholars 
sufler from this malaise, including numerous presidents of the United 
States. But the Reagan Administration has evidently surpassed all its 
predecessors in this respect. The campaign in connection with the so-called 
centenary of the establishment of diplomatic relations between the USA 
and Korea, conducted on the initiative of the ruling circles of the United 
States in May 1982, can be viewed only as a shameless and crude falsifi- 
cation of history. The President of the United States not only praised 
the unequal treaty that was imposed by the United States on Korea on 
May 22, 1882, but also suggested to Seoul to proclaim on this occasion a 
“week of national celebration”. 

It is common knowledge that the period of the colonial plunder and 
enslavement of Korea began precisely after the signing of unequal trea- 
ties that were forcefully imposed on it by Japan (February 26, 1876) and 
the United States (May 22, 1882). But contrary to all known historical 
facts the United States is trving to whitewash this colonialist, plunderous 
treaty between the United States and Korea, to make the Koreans believe 
that. as it was stated by President Reagan in an interview to the Korean 
edition of Readers’ Digest, friendship between the two countries has 
supposedly been hardening since the establishment of Korean-American 
diplomatic relations in 1882. It was contended in a resolution adopted 
by the International Relations Committee of the US Senate in connection 
with the “centenary of diplomatic relations between the USA and Korea” 
that during the past 100 \ears the two countries successfully developed 
cooperation in the field of culture. trade and safeguarding security, that 
Koreans owe their liberation to the United States, and Americans had 
given their lives not for the sake of the ambitious claims of the US ruling 
circles to world domination. not for securing the positions of the United 
States in South Korea but for the sake of protecting the Korean Republic 
from “aggression”. Even the involvement of South Korean troops in the 
despicable US aggression against Vietnam was portrayed as a “glowing 
page’ in Korean-American relations. The visit to South Korea by the US 
Vice-President Bush in Mav of last vear was timed to coincide with the 
anniversary date. He brought with him to Seoul a personal “congratula- 
tory’ message from the US President, met with the Seoul rulers and 
addressed a special session of South Korea's “national assembly”. 

Washington's and Seoul's activities in connection with this anniver- 
sary prompted a natural question among all more or less knowing people: 
what were the aims of the latest campaign of falsifying history? What 
considerations guided Washington and Seoul when they resorted to their 
latest act of ideological subversion? Some light is shed on the matter 
by the article written by D. Ranard, Director of the US Center of Inter- 
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ational Poloy, a feted diplomat who in 1970-1974 headed the WKoresi 
Agency at the LS Department of State. In one of the April issues ot the 
New York Times be wrote that in their attempts to justify military bud. 
yets on Capitol itil representatives of the Pentagon had proudly name | 
South Korea for many vears as a country always prepared to receive 
American troops. But now, after the American cultural centre in) Pusan 
was set fire to on March 18, 1982 the United States is encountering 
anti-Americanism with no precedent during the entire hundred years oi 
the existence of diplomatic relations with Korea. Ranard writes further 
that the new generation of Koreans is becoming ever more critical ol 
America and that this is understandable. America’s reputation was under- 
mined by 18 vears of support for the late General Park Chun Hee and 
sitnilarly lavish assistance to his successor General Chun Doo Tlwan. 
Washington, the article continues, is very wrong if it thinks that the 
arson in Pusan is the doing of communists as is now presented by Seoul. 
The South Korean dissidents are not “spoiled brats’, as the US Ambassa- 
dor Richard Wather is reported to have stated. The view is growing 
among Korean intellectuals and Korean students that American soldiers 
are there not so much to defend their freedom as to protect American 
capital investinents and trade, D. Ranard writes.’ On making = such 
frank adinissions Projessor D. Ranard arrives at the conclusion that anti- 
Americanism exists aiso in all countries of the Pacific Ocean. He reiers 
to a letter sent to the United States by a prominent Philippine religious 
leader saying that young Filipinos are convinced that America is arming 
Filipino soldiers to kill their fellow countrymen.? Such are the facts. So 
if Washington and Seoul tried by way of celebrating the “centenary of 
diplomatic relations’ to neutralise the growth of anti-American senti- 
ments in South Korea. they have chosen a most unfortunate pretext, for the 
1882 Treaty is one of the most shameful chapters in the history of Ameri- 
ca's relations with Korea and is capable of evoking in Koreans only the 
most unfavourable memories for the United States. 

It is not by chance that this provocative action by Washington and 
Seoul gave rise to deep indignation and strong protests by the public of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea which assessed it as a crude 
mockery of the national ieclings of all upright Koreans. In this connec- 
tion the Central Committee of the United Democratic Front of Korea 
issued a statement about the crimes of the American imperialists against 
the Korean people during the past 100 years. Meetings of protest were 
held throughout the L-PRK. A national scientific conference in Pyongyang 
was addressed by prominent Korean historians who exposed the criminal 
actions of American imperialism. The central press of the DPRK publi- 
shed a memorandum oi the DPRK Ministry of Foreign Affairs noting that 
the purpose of the “activities conducted by the American imperialists and 
their South Korean puppets on the occasion of the centenary of the Kore- 
an-American Treaty and the hullabaloo raised by them concerning the 
so-called Korean-American ‘friendship’, ‘good relations’ and ‘cooperation’ 
is to cultivate in the South Korean people the ideology of servility and 
kow-towing to America so as to perpetuate the occupation of South Korea 
by the United States. to enhance the further pursuance by the United 
States of its aggressive policy of plunder and to encourage the policy of 
national betrayal”. ¢ 





' New York Times, April 29, 1982. 
2 Jbidem 
3 Nodon sinmun, Mav 21), 1982 
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The history of the imperialist colonialist policy of the United States 
holds a very prominent place in Korea's long history marked by the 
heroic struggle of the Korean people for its independent national deve- 
lopment, against numerous attempts by foreign invaders to enslave it. 
Numerous efforts were made in American historiography to justify — the 
policy of colonialist plunder and the crimes of colomalists in Korea by 
falsifying facts. In historiography devoted to Korea one can see a direct 
link between the concepts of representatives of the reactionary direction 
and the policy of the US government in respect of Korea, political pro- 
paganda and the ideological shaping of public opinion, Old colonialist 
concepts are being revived and new ones created. For instance, when the 
US government concluded a deal with the Japanese imperialists late in 
the 19th and early in the 20th centuries and thereby jacilitated the es- 
lablishment of Japan's colonial domination in Korea. the theory about 
the Korean people's inability to exist independently was widely circulated 
in the USA, praise was lavished on the civilising mission of the colonial 
powers, and Japan was openly recommended not to treat Korea as a 
sovercign state) In modern times, when the LSA occupied South Korea 
and turned it into its tef, it was not by chance that American historians 
started circulating the ideas about the “distinctions in the historic desti- 
nies of the two parts of Korea (the Northern and Southern) determined 
supposedly by the dominant influence of the outside world and condemn- 
ing the struggle against foreign invaders who supposedly ensured the 
political stability in the Korean Peninsula that is allegedly regulated to 
this day by external forces, ete. 4 

The large-scale propaganda campaign initiated by the ruling circles 
of the USA and their South Korean accomplices on the occasion of the 
so-called centenary of Korean-American diplomatic relations served the 
falsification of the history of the imperialist policy of the United States 
in Korea. It appears that Washington and Seoul think that the public 
at large, which is not well versed in politics, will believe the crude in- 
ventions that the United States, as different from other imperialist forces, 
supposedly was and remains a friend, a mighty patron and benefactor of 
the Korean people, a defender of its sovereignty and national self-deter- 
mination. Neither Washington nor Seoul are deterred in anv way by the 
fact that this propaganda trick puts everything upside down. 

As is known, the 1882 American-Korean Treaty was a result of the 
struggle by the biggest capitalist predators for the territorial partitioning 
of the world, for the seizure of colonies, a struggle that drastically inten- 
sified in the second half of the 19th century. At that time Korea was one 
of the targets of colonial expansion in the Far East by many powers 
which wanted to impose unequal treaties on Korea and assert their 
intluence there. The United States was one of the first capitalist powers 
to launch the offensive against Korea with the aim of enslaving it by 
tneans of brute force. 

Ihe following facts of history are common knowledge. In 1866 the 
Korean coast guard set fire to the American armed vessel General Sher- 
man from: which the US colonialists tried to land on Korean soil and 
impose a “trade treaty” on Korea. In 1868 the Americans organised a 
new military expedition, landed troops on Korean territory, plundered 
the population and destroyed tombs held sacred by Koreans. The Korean 





‘See [Mistory of Korea (From the Ancient Times ta Our Dav), Vol 1, Moscow, 
974, pp 4-8 (in Russian) 
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people worthily repulsed the pirates. The Americans failed in their efforts 
to foree Korea to open its ports to them. 

In the spring of 1871 an American military expedition in Korea wos 
prepared under the direct supervision of the US State Departuent. it 
was headed by the conunander of the American squadron in Asia D. Ko: 
vers and the US envoy in China F. Law. When the landing party ap- 
peared on Kanghwa Island it started robbing and marauding. This time 
again the Koreans heroically repulsed the American interventionists. As 
testified by historians, the courage, fearlessness and selflessness of the 
Korean fighting men amazed and frightened the Americans and the com- 
inaud of the squadron was compelled to order a withdrawal from Korea. 

U'nder the treaty between the USA and Korea signed on May 22, 1882 
in Tientsin the Americans obtained in Korea the rights of consular 
jurisdiction, caterritoriality and also of religious propaganda. That was 
a typical unequal colonialist treaty which gave the American capitalists 
the “right” to exploit Korea’s natural wealth and various privileges in 
trade, and allowed them insolently to flout the sovereign rights of the 
Korean people. 

The American colonialists were attracted to Korea by its natural 
wealth, mostly gold, and they were quite successful in plundering it. The 
L‘nited States also devoted much attention to ideological expansion using 
for this purpose American missionaries in Korea who were lavishly sub- 
sidised by the US government. 

To cover up the plunderous nature of the 1882 Treaty the United 
States, as is known, introduced into its text the clause about “good offi- 
ces”, undertaking to help Korea if any power threatened it with enslave- 
ment. But at a very difficult time for Korea when Japan occupied domi- 
nant positions in Korea after the 1894-1895 Japanese-Chinese war and 
directly threatened Korea with enslavenment, the United States betrayed 
Korea and behind the back of Koreans started encouraging the actions 
of the Japanese invaders. Together with Britain the United States actu- 
ally supported the Japanese expansion in Korea, motivated by their own 
imperialist plans and the desire to weaken the positions of tsarist Russia 
in the Far East and to bolster their own influence there. Korea thus 
hecame a pawn in Washington's diplomatic manocuvres. 

Referring to the commitment assumed by the United States under 
the 1&82 Treaty the Korean government appealed for help but the United 
States failed to honour its obligation. 

lt was the United States that gave Japan vigorous diplomatic and 
eMlensive linancial assistance in the preparations for war with Russia 
and in the expansion in Korea. Russia's defeat in the war with Japan 
removed the main obstacle to Japan’s enslavement of Korea. As to the 
US government that held a treaty of “friendship and mutual assistance” 
with Korea, it gave its consent to Japan’s seizure of Korea even before 
the war between Japan and Russia had ended. This consent was formali- 
sed on July 27, 1905 in the form of a record of a conversation hetween 
the Japanese Premier Katsura and the US Secretary of War Taft. Taft 
said that his government would not object to the establishment of a 
Japanese protectorate over Korea. In exchange for this Japan renounced 
its claims to the Philippines which were captured by the United States. > 
The predatory nature of the imperialist powers—the USA and Japan, these 
enslavers of other peoples, manifested itself once again in this secret 





> See I. Kravisov, American Imperialism’s Aggression in Korea (1945-1951), Mos- 
cow, 1951, p. 12 (in Russian). 
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collusion. A particularly shameful role here was played by the US go- 
vernment which by its “diplomatic” actions expressed its contempt for 
the destiny of Korea, a victun of Japanese aggression. When Japan used 
the threat of armed force and confronted the Koreans with the ultimatum 
that they sign a “treaty” under which a protectorate was to be imposed 
on Korea, the Korean empcror again sent a letter to President Theodore 
Roosevelt. of the United States imploring the US government to help 
Korea against the Japanese aggressors. The US President left the letter 
unanswered. After the establishment of the Japanese protectorate over 
Korea the US government recognised its validity and soon afterwards, 
late in 1905, recalled its diplomatic mission from Korea. This actually 
ended the history of the so-called diplomatic relations between the USA 
and Korea in 1882-1905. This very same history was resumed in new con- 
ditious and in a no less shameful variant for the United States as a 
history of relations between the LSA and the southern part of Korea 
after a more than 40-vear interval and the creation in 1948 of the so-called 
government of South Korea headed by the American lackey Syngman 
Rhee 

ln American and South Korean historiography one clearly sees the 
infent to gloss over America’s shameful role in Japan's colonisation of 
Korea and to distort tsarist Russia's policy in matters pertaining to Ko- 
rea. But it is hard for US historians to find arguments somehow to 
explain away the fact that it was Russia that tried to preserve the inde- 
pendent status of the Korean state and that after Russia’s defeat in the 
war with Japan the latter succeeded in establishing its protectorate over 
Korea. 

In equal measure holdirg no water are the theses of American his- 
toriography about the “good relations” between the USA and Korea after 
their conclusion of the 1&82 Treatv. The Taft-Katsura agreement in July 
1905, in which Japanese hegemony over Korea was exchanged for Ame- 
rican dominance in the Philippines, was an excellent exainple of — the 
pragivatic approach that the US took toward Korea during the early 
vears of their relationship. ° 

When giving vigorous support to Japan's policy of conquest the Uni- 
ted States was motivated also by other selfish considerations, getting in 
exchange from Japan support for its economic interests in Korea and the 
creation of favourable conditions for continuing the American colonial 
plunder of Korea. .\s it was noted in the memorandum of the DPRK 
Foreign Ministry, even after the establishment of Japanese domination in 
Korea the American imperialists sent there surplus products at high 
prices and took out of Korea gold, silver and other precious metals. In 
1909-1920 from four Korein mines alone—the Unsan, Suan, Changsong 
and Chicksan—American businessmen took out of the country 80 per 
cent of all gold and silver that was mined during that time in the whole 
of Korea. ¢ 

The history of “diplomatic relations’ between the USA _ and Korea 
(1882-1905) is a history of American complicity in the colonial plunder 
and enslavement of Korea, a history of the political betrayal of Korea by 
the United States. With the overt and covert assistance of the United 
States Korea ceased to exist as an independent state and became a slave 
of Japanese imperialists. 





® Sce Journal of Northeast Asian Studies, Vol. lt. March 1982. » 38 
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Contrary to historical facts American propaganda and historiography 
are portrasviig the laited States as a liberator of South Korea tron the 
Japanese colonialist Voke in 1945, aus a guarantor Ol “freedom and de- 
tocracy’ and a benefactor in the subsequent period. Tn this connection 
it appears necessary to reeall some actual events of postwar history, 

First of all US troops never liberated Korea and even did not take 
part in its liberation. In fact they came to South Korea in the capacity 
of an occupation force already after Japan's surrender. It should also be 
recalled that it was not American but Soviet troops that engaged units 
of Japan’s Kwantung Army and battled their way into Korea in August 
1945. Detachments of the Soviet 25th Army under the command of Co- 
lonel General 1. Chistyakov and units of the Pacific Fleet under the coin- 
tnaud of Admiral 1. Yumashev’ took part in combat operations to libe- 
rate Korea. During August and September of 1945 in the northern part 
ol Korea all Japanese troops, gendarmerie and police were disarmed, 
taken prisoner and evacuated, the apparatus of the Japanese colonial rule 
abolished and conditions for national independence created. Liberation 
of the northern part of Korea by the Soviet Army gave rise to the de- 
iecratic movement in the South of Korea. Although the Soviet troops 
did not. enter the South Korea, the Japanese administration there was 
paraliscd by Korean patriots themselves, Who were disinissing Japanese 
administration and taking power. 

The arrival of American trvops in South Korea in September 1945 
(a month after Japan’s surrender) only complicated the political situation 
in the country. \ day before the landing of American troops in South 
Korea the commander-in-chiet of the US armed forces in the Pacific Ge- 
neral Douglas MacArthur addressed the population of South Korea and 
announced that all authority on Korea's territory to the south of the 38th 
parallel would be exercised by US troops.% \s to the commander of the 
LS forces in South Korea, General D. Hodge, he immediately informed 
the Korean population that it was obliged to continue to obey the Japa- 
nese administration and observe the Japanese-established laws and regu- 
lations until American personnel arrived in Korea in sufficient numbers. 
It was only under pressure from the indignant Korean population that 
the Japanese Governor-General Nobuyuki Abe and the staff of the Japa- 
nese administration were officially dismissed on September 4. 1945. 

In that period the military and diplomatic activity of the United Sta- 
tes in South Korea was directed at aiding the infiltration of the South 
Korean economy by American monopolies and at strengthening its posi- 
tions by making extensive use of the reactionary Korean emigres who 
were being prepared for many years to play the role of US agents in 
Korea. In October 1945 the American command brought to South Korea 
the notorious Syngman Rhee who with the help of the American authori- 
ties immediately began to claim the role of ruler of the whole of Korea. 

The United States used this convenient circumstance of stationing its 
troops in South Korea to achieve its colonialist ambitions that it) nur- 
tured for 100 vears. Utilising the regime of military occupation — the 
United States took control of 85 per cent of the South Korean economy 





® Sce International Relations in the Far East in Post-War Years, Vol. 1 (1945-1957), 
Moscow, 1978, p. 70 (in Russian). 

® Jbid., p. 74. 
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under the pretext that this share was “Japanese property” and turned 
South Korea into a market for commodities that could not tind buyers. ! 
lnder the guise of “aid” they sold their surplus goods tu South Korea 
at monopoly prices. American propaganda now extensively advertises the 
socalled US aid to South Korea and names various ligures reaching 
$10 uilion, this including military deliveries. But it is carefully conceal: 
ing the fact that, as it was noted in the memorandum of the DPRK Foreign 
Ministry, in the period since the liberation of Korea to the present time 
the American muperiatists puinped out of South Korea a total of $120 bill- 
on’? in the form of profits derived from capital investments, non-equiva- 
lent trade exchange. payment for the upkeep of American troops, ete. 

lhe consistent efforts to split the Korean nation should also be men- 
honed among the “good offices” of the United States during the postwar 
period. It was through the fault of the United States that the decision 
of the Moscow conterence of foreign ministers providing for the creation 
ob a provisional Korean democratic government was blocked and the work 
of the jommt Soviet-American commission, set up precisely for this purpose, 
was Trustrated. In violation of the Allied accord, that questions of a post- 
war peace settlement were to be decided by the conference of foreign 
nimisters and the governments of the Allied powers, the Lnited States 
sueceeded in putting the korean question on the agenda of the 2nd 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly and set course at 
creating in South Korea a separate government dependent on Washing: 
ton. 

A\s to the Soviet Union, it resoiutely opposed this anti-Norean action 
and anv form whatsoever of interference in the Korean peoples internal 
attains. The USSR included in the agenda of the already mentioned Ses- 
sion its own draft resolution on the withdrawal of Soviet and American 
troops from Korea and also proposed that representatives of the Korean 
people be invited to take part in the discussion of the Korean problein. '% 
But the United States used its influence in the United Nations to secure 
the adoption of its own draft without the participation of Korean repre- 
sentatives. The creation of the United Nations Temporary Commission on 
Korea sparked off numerous meetings and protests in South Korea while 
the people's government in North Korea (and not the Soviet authorities 
as tt is alleged by American political commentators not without hidden 
intent) barred the United Nations Commission from entering the territory 
to the north of the 38th parallel. In the USA and South Korea they are 
prone to “forget” also such a “detail” as the fact that the Commission 
itself was forced to admit the impossibility for it to fulfil its functions 
and decided at first to return its mandate to the General Assembly." 
It was only under pressure from the United States aid the Interim Coim- 
initfee, set up by the pro-American majority at the 2nd Session of the UN 
General Assembly, that the UN Temporary Commission adopted the 
recommendation to hold elections only on the territory of South Korea. ! 
It should be added that in the 1940s and 1950s, that is. the period of 
Washington's dominant influence in the United Nations, the latter adopted 
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wider is pressure a large number of unlawful resolutions, the resolutie : 
ou the creation of ie UN Lemporary Commission on Korea being « 
of the frst of such shameful acts. 

Ihe UN Temporary Commission, whose membership wae compos. 
primarily of countries that were dependent at the time on the Unites 
* tes (amoung them Australia, Canada, El Salvador, the Philippines and 
Taiwan), sanctioned the holding of the so-called elections in South Kore: 
on May 10, 1948 in conditions of the presence of American troops there 
and the state of emergency. The “national assembly” that was “elected” in 
such circumstances adopted a constitution which was dictated to it by the 
American conunand. Syngman Rhee was appointed President of the 
called Republic of Korea. For many years he was a pliant puppet 
in US hands and was overthrown only in April 1960 as a result ot 
hero popular uprising. 

Ihe creation by the Americans of the anti-people puppet regime in 
South Korea in 1948 was the decisive step to an artificial division of tix 
Korean nation. This drastically aggravated the situation in the Korean 
Penmnsula and in the long run engendered the outbreak of the blood: 
War in hkored. 

Despite the continuing military occupation of South Korea by te 
United States and without waiting for Washington's consent the Sovie: 
lnion unilaterally withdrew its troops for ever from North Korea 
1948 leaving it up to the Koreans to settle their domestic affairs themse - 
Ves 

Such are the real facts that are now being maliciously distorted tL: 
the American falsitiers, this intended tor those for whom the 1950s hav: 
already become a part of history. It is useful to bring this to the atten- 
tion of the South Korean nationalists who, wittingly or not, are deluded 
and trying to place on the same footing the policy of the USA and vs 


USSR in Korea. 


The US propaganda machine falsities many aspects of the imperialist 
policy in Korea and makes a particularly big ellort to cover up the 
shameful role of the US ruling circles in organising and accomplishing 
the armed aggression in Korea in 1950-1953. But no matter how hard th: 
United States and its accomplices may try to portray themselves as the 
“saviours” and “benefactors” of Koreans in such a difficult period fer 
the Korean people the criminal venture of the United States will alway: 
remain the most disgraceful chapter in the hundred-vear-long history 0° 
the American aggression in Korea. The aims for the sake of which the 
American interventionists sent their armed forces to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Korean people have nothing to do with the latter ’s 
interests. The United States waged war in Korea ior the interests oj 
monopoly capital, for preserving its imperialist domination in South 
Korea that was undermined by the civil war that began in Korea. 

Today, when the world is encountering new US. claims to military 
superiority and the dangerous hegemonic policy oi the Reagan Administ- 
ration, it is particularly useful to recall that the unleashing of the 
aggressive war in Korea was directly connected with the exaggerated 
belief of the American ruling “hawks” in the military superiority of the 
USA over the Soviet Union, that had gone to their head, with the polic: 
of establishing world hegemony of the USA which the then US President 
rn began to impose on the American people from the very first days 
of olfice. 
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Among the substantial obstacles preventing the attainment by — the 
United States of its imperialist aims in the Far East, such as the principl- 
cd anti-imperialist policy of the Soviet Union, the democratic processes 
in Japan and China, etc., was the unbending will of the Korean people 
to achieve genuine independence. It was against this latter obstacle that 
the postwar policy of the United States was directed, resulting in an 
armed conflict in the Korean Peninsula. The failure of the plans to 
establish US domination in China did not stop but, on the contrary, egged 
on the American politicians to interfere actively in the internal affairs 
of the Asian peoples with the purpose of achieving their selfish aims. The 
intervention of the US armed forces in the civil war in Korea served 
precisely these interests. The US intervention in Korea accorded with the 
interests of the American and Japanese monopolists. The best times of 
the military boom of the second world war period were feit in the United 
States immediately after the commencement of the war in Korea. 

The roots, therefore, of the Korean venture of the United States should 
he sought not in the American-South Korean relations but in the aggres- 
sive nature of the global policy of the United States. US imperialism, 
Which had already then started plaving the role of a world policeman, 
was eagerly looking for a plausible pretext to start aggressive actions 
hoping thereby to liquidate the people's power in China and North Korea, 
strike a blow at the national liberation movement and bolster imperial- 
ists Weakened positions in Asia. Thus Korea became a victiin, its terri- 
tory became a convenient bridgehead for the Americans while the South 
Koreans became an instrument for the attainment of Washington's im- 
perialyst aims 

ln connection with the centenary of the so-called diplomatic relations, 
celebrated in the USA and South Korea, it is worth recalling, even if 
brietiv, some facts of the “diplomatic” activity of the United States of 
that per (f 

It is known that already before the commencement of hostilities in 
Korea the US 7th Fleet was ordered into the Taiwan Strait, ineastures 
sere taken to beef up the US armed forces in the Philippines and the 
positions of the United States in) Indochina were strengthened. 

At the time when American bombs were already falling on Korean 
soil, the United States, using its obedient majority, succeeded in making 
the UN Security Council adopt unlawful resolutions in support of the 
American aggression in Korea. These resolutions were adopted at a time 
when the Soviet representative. in protest against the violation of the 
PRC's lawful rights in the United Nations, was not taking part in the 
work of the Security Council and the seat of China as a perinanent 
member of the Council was unlawfully held by the representatives of 
Taiwan. 

The name of “United Nations Forces” in Korea was actually given to 
American and South Korean troops. It was only under US pressure that 
small untts of some allies of the United States took a symbolic part in 
the Korean venture. It was not by chance that the Korean war was called 
in the Linited States “Mr. Truman's war’. 

Truman's and Acheson's tactics in the Korean war was to avoid a 
direct clash with the armed forces of the USSR or the PRC and to direct 
the entire might of their forces against the much-suffering Norean peopi 

It was only thanks to the persistent initiatives of the USSR. which 
received extensive international support, that it became possible to stop 
the bloodshed in Korea and reach agreement on an armistice. It was the 
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United States that for two years hindered serious negotiations in Pan: 
Hunjom since it Wanted “to light in Korea to the last Korean”, 

Plans of using atomic weapons in the Korean war were serious!s 
considered in the ruling circles of the United States. It was only the 
firm position of the Soviet Union that toiled the plans of the American 
iilitary who were bent on repeating the tragedy of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki on Korean soil. Washington’s plans to use atomic weapons in 
Korea failed because of the increased might of the USSR and the loss 
by the United States of its atomic monopoly. 

ihe losses sullered by the United States during the Korean war for 
the sake of its imperialist aims cannot be compared in any way with the 
losses and sufferings of the Korean people during this shameful venture 
of the American ruling circles. 

The US policy tn Korea during the Korean war was = marked by 
vross yreat-power contempt for the Korean people and stark hostility to 
its national interests. 

South Korea's military and economic dependence on the United Sta- 
tes increased still further as a result of the war. 

The “mutual defence” treaty signed between the United States and 
its Seoul “comrades-in-arms” in the criminal war created a basis for 
the militarisation of South Korea and for preparing the South Korean 
bridgehead for a new war. 


When celebrating the so-called centenary of diplomatic relations with 
a mighty imperialist power, the United States, the South Korean authori- 
ties should have summed up the results of these, as they contended, rela- 
tions of “friendship and cooperation”. But what are these results in 
reality? 

Washington retains South Korea as its domain, 1s a bridgehead of 
anti-communism and a military base of the Pentagon and is pressing for 
the whipping up of tension in the Korean Peninsula and for perpetuating 
the division of the Korean nation by all means. In this the United States 
relies in South Korea on American bayonets and the American military 
command at whose beck and call the Seoul rulers are. Likewise in its 
service are the big South Korean businessinen who are linked with the 
inonopolies of the United States and Japan. 

The political situation in South Korea remains extremely tense. The 
South Korean rulers marked the centenary with a new financial scandal 
and the arrest of some members of the ruling South Korean elite on 
charges of embezzling large sums. The week of “national celebration” 
coincided with anti-government actions by the country’s democratic public 
in connection with the 2nd anniversary of the military coup in South 
Korea staged by the South Korean military headed by General Chun Doo 
liwan with Washington's support, and the establishment of a fascist 
wiilitary regime. A mass meeting of mourning was held in the city of 
Kwangju where a popular uprising was brutally suppressed two vears 
ago and thousands of peaceful civilians were killed. 

The ruling circles of the United States have long been playing a 
double game in South Korea where they pose as champions of democracy 
so as to divert from themselves the wrath and anger generated by the 
policy of their lackeys and to prevent a growth of anti-American senti- 
inents in the country. But in reality the prospects of democratising South 
Korea have never been a matter of concern for the American ruling circles 
always preferring to rely on “strong power”. Facts of history shox 
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that the United States has repeatedly betrayed the pro-American South 
Korean opposition to the dictatorial regimes. Thus, the United States 
condemned the repressive regime of Syngman Rhee after it) Was over: 
thrown in April 1960 but then facilitated the coming to power of the 
inititary junta headed by Park Chun Hee and supported the establishment 
of bus repressive rule. The same happened after the removal of Park Chun 
Hee in 1979 when the United States trampled underfoot its own promises 
end the hopes of the South Korean population for a “liberalisation” of 
the Seoul regime, helped the suppression of the popular uprising in the 
summer of 1980, and put its stakes on the military thus facilitating the 
consolidation of Chun Doo [lwan’s dictatorship. 

But as before it is first of all the US armed forces stationed on the 
territory of South Korea that are the main pillar of support of American 
domination. As is known, a so-called joint command of the armed forces 
of the United States and South Korea headed by American generals was 
established in 1978 Under the guise of the “joint command” the Penta- 
com has actually assumed total command of the South Korean armed 
forces Whereas the South Korean generals have no control whatsoever 
over the US troops which are under the “joint command” only on paper. 
Washington fully controls the political situation in the country through 
the South Korean military who are subordinate to the Pentagon. It is 
thus for good reason that the regime of military dictators headed by the 
present President Chun Doo Tlwan is called a puppet regime. Lieutenant 
General Robert W. Senniwall was appointed recently to the post. oi 
Commander of the joint American-South-Korean Armed Forces and rep- 
laced General John Wickham. As reported by the press. General Senni- 
wall will have under lis command the 40,000 US servicemen stationed 
in South Korea, the South Korean troops and also units of the US &th 
\riny stationed in other areas of the West Pacific. 

South Korea is now ygiven an important place in Washington's new 
militarv-strategic plans. The Reagan Administration has proclaimed the 
korean Peninsula an area of “vital interests” of the United States and 
expressed readiness to use “armed force” to “defend” it.'® Actually 
thos tneaus defending it from the Korean people because externally no 
ope except the United States poses a threat to the Korean people. 

South Korea remams one of the largest recipients of American wea- 
pornry. In the 1983 fiscal vear the USA will provide Seoul with military 
dd to the sum of $280 million. ” 

South Korea has now been turned into one big militarv canp. The 
South Korean regime has under arms 600,000 soldiers forming three 
armies, 1.240.000 reservists, local guard detachments numbering 2.800.000 
boom ame coal defence detachments totalling 4,400,000. In addition to this, 
1.5 million students and pupils, voung men and women, are undergoing 
regular military teaming. This means that with a population of 38 million 
South Korea involves about 10 million directly or indirectly into military 
tramming.** As reported by the newspaper Paese Sera, South Korea's 
military expenditures amount to about $3.7 billion, this equalling 6 per 
cent of the GNP and 35 per cent of the state budget. This is a heavy 
burden tor a South Korean economy which is so deen in debt that foreign 


See Memorandum of the DPRK Forcign Ministry, Nedon sinmun, May 21, 1982 
’ See Arasnana Zeceda, June 11, 1982 
* Parse Sera, when citing these tigures relerred to a representative of South Koreans 
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debts ganount to Sh per cent of the GNP. Seoul annually pays more than 
$3.5 billion in the torm of interest ou loans. 

In addition to selling arms to the Seoul regime Washington at ote 
same tine opeas up its training centres, military-technical schools and 
seademies am the Caited States to Korean military personne! After being 
traitied by “experienced” American instructors the South Korean cadets 
and trainees are assigned to key positions in the command of the South 
Korcan troops, or even in Seoul's government institutions and agencies 
where they display a martinet’s eagerness to fulfil orders issued from 
Washington. 

Ihe United States is lavishly supplying its Seoul henchmen with arms 
which creates a dangerous seat of a potential military conflagration. It 
is natural that the peaceloving peoples are prompted by harsh logic to 
ask the following: question: is there a limit to the process of piling up 
combustible materials in the Korean Peninsula which has lasted already 
many decades and what are the likely consequences of this in the long 
run? 

Washington tries to present this extremely dangerous and provocative 
policy in Korea as an expression of “concern” for peace, for the security 
of South Korea as well as of Japan. Nobody, however, will be deluded 
by its sham “noble unsellishness’”. Washington needs South Korea not 
only as an object of exploitation and lucrative business, although this, 
naturally. makes American unperialism more interested in ensuring 
the stability of the pro-American regime in South Korea. Washington 
needs South Korea to a no lesser extent also as an important military 
bridgehead oi strategic importance. For a long time already the Washing- 
ton viewed the army and all kinds of military facilities of the South 
Korean regune as an appendage to its armed forces for the fulfilment 
both of regional and global tasks. Never missing an opportunity to make 
others tight their wars, the American imperialists ccd already used 
South Korean soldiers in their shameful aggressive war in Vietnam in 
the 1960s and now are arming the South Korean “warriors” in every way 
in the hope of using them to attain their own imperialist aims. 

In the present US Administration's Korean policy one cannot but 
notice the striving to draw Seoul even more actively into the pursuance 
of its hegemonic foreign policy in the Far Eastern region. This finds 1s 
e\pression, for instance, in the efforts to increase the preparedness of 
the armed forces of the United States and South Korea for cooperation 
im conducting military operations involving the use of not only conver- 
troual weapons 

As nt jollows from pronouncements by high-placed Pentagon oificials, 
the updating of “theatre of operations nuclear weapons” by the United 
States, that ts, the deplovinent of medium-range nuclear missiles in various 
countries concerns not only Western Europe but also East Asia which. 
just hike Western Europe. is being turned into a forward line of the so- 
called “limited nuclear war’.'* During his visit to Seoul the US Secre- 
tary of Defense Caspar Weinberger publicly stated the anti-Soviet purpo- 
ses ol deploving on the territory of Korea of the 40,000-man American 
corps which has at its disposal nuclear weapons (according to various 
estimates from 600 to 1.000 nuclear warheads) provided with various 
tneans of delivery. Also known are Washington's intentions to arm ships 
oi the US 7th Fleet that call at South Korean bases with cruise missiles 
carrying nuclear warheads and to deploy neutron weapons in the south 





'" See Pravda, April 9, 1981 








of the peninsula. 7? The American “nuclear umbrella” that the Pentagon 
is forcing on South Korea under the pretext of defending it from a non- 
existent threat is only a clumsy attempt at camoullaging the aggressive 
plans of the Pentagon that wants to attain a “strategic advantage” and 
iuilitary superiority of the United States in the Far Lust so as to dictate 
ts Will to the countries of the region. The policy of building up the 
Gcensive potential, the practicing of operations in conditions of nuclear 
war in the course of large-scale military exercises are evidence of the 
menly aggressive nature of Washington's activities. As to the Seoul re- 
uime, it is obedientivy toeing Washington's line. 

in accordance with the military doctrine of a “limited nuclear war” 
the Washington strategists hope to confine the nuclear conflict planned 

them to some particular region, for instance the Korean Peninsula or 
tae Japanese isles. It is clear that for the sake of their imperialist ambi- 
tions they are prepared to sacrifice the lives of millions of Koreans and 
slso of Japanese in their desire to ward off retribution from the United 
Stites. By making Korean territory available for US military bases at 
wlich the Pentagon stores nuclear weapons the Seoul rulers play with 
ine life of their people and make it the target of a retaliation = strike 
should Washington start implementing its adventuristic plans. There 
is hardly any need to prove that Washington's provocative policy in 
Korea contradicts the interests of the Korean people, the cause of peace 
and stability in the Korean Peninsula. 


Phe desigus of the imperialists are courageously resisted by the Ko- 
rean patriots who refuse to be a tov in the hands of adventurers. Such 
. situation has now taken shape when the imperialists have to manoeuvre 
ind think about the wavs and means, including of a propaganda and 
“leological nature, by which they can bolster their military-political posi- 
bons even in such countries as South Korea where they have succeeded 
it securing a position of domination. It is this circumstance that pushes 
Washington to all sorts of acts of ideological and psychological subver- 
on, compels it to work out and intensively disseminate the stereotypes 
Gt mentalit\ that suit it. 

One of the most devious stereotypes imposed on public opinion by 
\inerican propagandists and political analysts is the thesis that a peace- 
lil settlement and peaceful unification in Korea are unattamabie for all 
practical purposes in the foreseeable future and that the situation existing 


the Korean Peninsula is supposedly at an “impasse”. In this connec- 
ton TP would ike to reeall the words of Leoonid Brezhnev: “Tmpasses 
ternational arena do not emerge by themselves. They are created arti- 
Pocrally, This can be satd about practicath i conflict situations 
tiled problems. Tinpertalist self-interest, chauvinism and unwillingness 
» take into consideretion the general situation in nuclear era are benind 
i thy 
Ths «) 4 ‘ sdot te cl if . . it yatre t 
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The complexity of solving the problems of the Korean Peninsula is 
NMious and unquestionable. But this is so mostly because the US ruling 
ies refuse to relinquish their dream of “American leadership of the 
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Workd Watt te shape the destiny of other peoples and states and pur 

a poly of Violence and neocolonialism. It is the United States that is 
responsible for the existence of such a tense situation in the Korean Pe- 
insula where it is conducting massive military preparations, stepping 
up the arms race, obstructing the solution of vitally important nations! 
problems of the Korean people and unceremoniousiy interlering in its 
internal affairs. 

The USSR’s stand on the Korean problem is fundamentally diferent. 
The Soviet Union strictly adheres to the policy of non-interference in the 
internal allairs of the Korean people, expresses solidarity with the strugg!e 
by the Korean patriots for the peaceful democratic unification of the 
homeland without outside interference. and expresses readiness to du 
everything to facilitate the creation of javourable conditions for the solu: 
tion of the Korean problems by peacetul means in accordance with the 
recomimendations of the United Nations Organisation. 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 


CSO: 1812/159-E 
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DEVELOPMENT OF JAPANESE-PRC CREDIT, FINANCE TIES SINCE 1952 DISCUSSED 


Moscow PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA in Russian No 4, Oct-Dec 82 (signed to press 
17 Nov 82) pp 188-194 ' 


[Article by Yu. P. Shipov: '"Japan-PRC: Monetary Relations"] 


[Text] The crediting of Japanese exports to China and the financing of trade 
and economic cooperation in general have always been central issues during 

all stages of the trade and economic relations between the two countries. The 
scales and nature of these relations have always been closely related to the 
overall context of Japan-PRC intergovernmental ties and have been distinguished 
by the common approach of Japan and other imperialist powers to the Chinese 
problem and by changes in Beijing policy on various groups of countries. The 
material content of monetary ties has also depended on the peculiarities of 

the economic development of each partner during each particular period. 


Commercial transactions between Japan and the PRC have evolved under the 
influence of changes in the organizational structure of trade, in its commod- 
ity assortment and in the trade policy of each country with regard to the 
other. 


During its first years, Japanese-Chinese trade mainly took the form of barter 
transactions which did not require large expenditures of currency. For 
example, even the first civilian trade agreement (June 1952) stipulated that 
transactions would be conducted on a barter basis with the prices set in 
English pounds sterling. 


In 1955 the Chinese side suggested the establishment of direct ties between 

the central banks of the two countries. At the insistence of the Chinese dele- 
gation, this point was even included in the text of the third civilian agree- 
ment (May 1955), which stated that the central banks of Japan and the PRC would 
conclude a payment agreement. Later, when the fourth civilian agreement was 
being concluded in March 1958, the two sides agreed that direct contacts would 
be established between foreign exchange banks as soon as an intergovernmental 
agreement on payments had been signed. 


In the absence of diplomatic relations, trade between Japan and China during 
the first years of the PRC's existence was conducted on the basis of individual 
contracts concluded by Chinese foreign trade associations and Japanese firms. 
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The first attempts to conclude a trade agreement which might give this trade 
a more organized nature were made in 1952. Three members of the Japanese 
parliament visited Beijing and signed the first Japanese-Chinese trade agree- 
ment with the Chinese Committee for the Developmeni of International Trade. 
The two sides called the agreement "private" or "civilian" because it did not 
receive the support and approval of the Japancse Government. 


In all, four such agreements were signed between 1952 and 1958.1 


The absence of direct ties between Japanese and Chinese banks as a result of 
the unsettled intergovernmental relations between the two countries severely 
inhibited the development of reciprocal trade. Japanese firms had to ask banks 
in third countries for assistance in opening accounts in Chinese banks and 
enlist their mediating services in the collection of payments and the transfer 
of funds. All of this naturally required additional expenditures. 


The Japanese Government's long-term ban on the use of government funds to 
finance Japanese-Chinese trade was also a sizeable obstacle in the development 
of exports to China. Even after other Western countries began to use various 
types of medium-range crediting, including government financing, when they 
shipped complete sets of equipment to the Chinese market, ruling circles in 
Japan did not want to employ credit from the state Export-Import Bank (EIB) in 
trade with China and thereby put their exporters in an unfavorable position. 
The Japanese Government's stand, which was contrary to the interests of the 
country's business circles, was motivated by extremely complex political rela- 
tions within the Japan-U.S.-Taiwan triangle. The examination of credit and 
finance relations between Japan and the PRC requires at least a brief look at 
the early 1960's because the events of that time had a strong impact on the 
entire sphere of their economic relations. 


In December 1962 a large synthetic fiber company, Yurashiki Rayon, was con- 
tracted to ship all of the equipment for a vinylon plant to China for a sum of 
around 30 million dollars. After a lengthy investigation of the matter, the 
Japanese Government authorized the financing of this transaction through the 
EIB in September 1963.2 This was the first case of long-term state bank financ- 
ing in the history of Japanese-Chinese relations and it evoked an extremely 
negative response from the United States and Taiwan. The American Government 
resolutely opposed the postponement of China's payment obligations, interpret- 
ing this as economic aid to this country. Under the pressure of the "invisible 
media" of the United States and the loud official protests of the Chiang Kai- 
shek regime, the Japanese Government had to stop using EIB credit in Japanese- 
Chinese trade. In particular, it did not approve two contracts which had 
already been signed on these terms--contracts for the delivery of a second 
vinylon plant by the Nichibo textile company (for a sum of around 30 million 
dollars) and a cargo ship by the Hitachi Zosen shipbuilding firm (3.7 million 
dollars). In spring 1965 both contracts were canceled by the Chinese side. 
Many other transactions in various stages of negotiation did not take place 

for the same reason. 


It was not known until August 1965 that former Japanese Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida sent a letter to the rulers of Taiwan in May 1964 to assure 
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the Chiang Kai-shek government on behalf of his own government that only 
private credit would be approved in transactions with China, and that EIB 

funds would not be used for this purpose at least until the end of 1964.3 
Although the so-called "Yoshida letter" was of a personal nature, the Japanese 
Government did not authorize any EIB credit to China in 1964 or in later years 
(right up to 1972). Tokyo's openly hostile position in relations with Beijing 
naturally evoked the expected reaction in China, which was reflected not only 
in statements in the Chinese press but also in specific measures to restrict 
the interests of Japanese firms engaged in Japanese-Chinese trade, particularly 
the imposition of more discriminatory terms on the presence of their representa- 
tives in China in comparison to West European businessmen. 


It is known that the PRC was not only pursuing political goals, but also hoped 
to use transactions with large Japanese monopolies in order to acquire complete 
sets of equipment and other products of heavy industry which could not be 
obtained through "friendly" firms in large quantities and at acceptable prices. 
The actual ban on EIB credit for Japanese exports of equipment to the PRC made 
the Japanese firms less able to compete in the Chinese market in comparison to 
West European exporters. 


After the Chinese side announced the cancellation of earlier contracts with 
the Nichibo and Hatachi Zosen companies, it looked as though the Chinese 
leadership would cut off trade with Japan again, just as it had in 1958 as a 
result of the well-known incident with the Chinese flag in Nagasaki. But 
although the Chinese side made one statement after another condemning the 
actions of the Japanese Government, the PRC adhered firmly to the line of the 
further development of trade. 


It must be said that the Japanese Government continued to prohibit the state 
crediting of exports to China for a long time. Signs of a change in Tokyo 
policy were not seen clearly until the late 1960's and early 1970's. It was 
then that the well-known changes occurred in Western assessments of China's 
role in the system of international relations. The key aspect of this process 
was the decision of U.S. ruling circles to change their official policy toward 
the PRC, marked by the report of President Nixon's intention to visit China. 





After an interval of 8 years, on 25 December 1972 the Japanese cabinet of 
ministers approved the requests, which had lying on desks in government 
offices, of five Japanese firms for the use of EIB credit in the export of 
complete sets of equipment to China. It should be borne in mind that this 
decision was made after the normalization of diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the PRC (29 September 1972). 


The lifting of restrictions on EIB credit by the Japanese Government coincided 
with the latest active stage of Chinese purchases of equipment in the Western 
countries, or what was called "phase three" in the incorporation of foreign 
technology and can be dated to around 1972-1974. During this time, China 
imported around 170 sets of equipment for a total of 2.6 billton dollars.4 
Japan's share of the sum was considerable--around 790 million. What ts more, 
the Japan EIB participated in crediting the export of much of this equipment 
on time payments. At the end of "phase three" of the incorporation of foreign 











technology in China, the Japanese-Chinese trade in equipment declined 
sharply. The main reason was the sharp cuts in all Chinese purchases of 
foreign equipment due to the currency shortage. There is no doubt that the 
campaign against "capitalist roaders" in 1975 and 1976 had a negative effect 
on Chinese foreign economic ties. 


In addition, purely economic factors played a part in the curtailment of 
Japanese-Chinese trade, especially the fairly rigid terms of Japanese credit 
in comparison to West European terms. 


The problem of settling accounts in Japanese-Chinese trade became particularly 
acute after the conclusion of a long-term (up to 1990) trade agreement in 
February 1978. The agreement gave the Chinese side preferential credit terms. 
But when Minister of International Trade and Industry T. Komoto visited China 
in September 1978, he told the Chinese leaders the reasons why Japan would be 
unable to extend credit to China from the EIB fund on terms lower than the 
7.25 percent per annum recorded in the credit agreement ("gentleman's agree- 
ment'') with the Western:countries. The Japanese Government's scrupulous 
observance of the provisions of the "gentleman's agreement," which appeared 
enigmatic from the standpoint of the interests of Japanese exporters, was due 
to the worries of other participants about "credit dumping" by Japanese firms 
in the Chinese market. These worries were reflected, in particular, in the 
U.S. Government's demands that Japan set more rigid terms than Italy and 
France on credit to China. When FRG Minister of Economics 0. Lambsdorff went 
to Japan in August 1978, he also asked the Japanese Government to adhere to 
the "common Western line’ in the extension of credit to China and to avoid 
creating excessive competition in the Chinese market that might give China 
unilateral advantages.” 


Under these conditions, both sides began an intensive search for ways and 
means of solving the credit problems on which the future of the two countries' 
trade and economic ties would largely depend, particularly the fulfillment of 
the long-term agreement and the outlined joint projects in the working of 
natural resources. Japanese businessmen stirred up a genuine controversy over 
the shipments of many types of equipment and materials envisaged in the agree- 
ment to China. The overwhelming majority of contracts recorded the intention 
of Chinese organizations to pay for goods in cash or stipulated forms of pay- 
ment close to cash. 


Exporters from the Western countries, with whom China had signed equipment 
import contracts for several billions of dollars by the beginning of 1979, 
joined the Japanese in the race for Chinese orders. Transactions with Japan 
would amount to around 800 billion yen (close to 4 billion dollars) just 
during the period from November 1978 through January 1979.6 The need to pay 
for these huge imports was the reason for China's decision to apply for 
several foreign loans. 


By the end of 1978 Beijing had secured several bank loans in the West and 
could therefore use them in negotiations with Japan as a basis for the acqui- 
sition of Japanese credit on terms that were at least as advantageous as 

West European terms and, considering the Japanese business community's great 
interest in the Chinese market, on more preferential terms. 
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On the assumption that the Japanese Government would not be conciliatory 
enough in credit negotiations, the Chinese side resorted to more resolute 
measures. At the end of February 1979, eight large trade firms and the 
Shinnittetsu, Hitachi and Ishikawajima-Harima Jukogyo manufacturing firms 
received short telegrams from Beijing, all saying the same thing: "In view 
of the unresolved problem of financial transactions between China and Japan, 
the — Government has not approved contract No X concluded with your 
firm." 


It turned out that this unilateral "stop-order" extended to contracts for 

the delivery of various types of Japanese equipment worth a total of around 
600 billion yen (3 billion dollars). One of the cancelled items was the 
complete set of equipment for the Shanghai (Baoshan) Metallurgical Combine, 
although the cornerstone of this enterprise, viewed by the sides as a "symbol 
of Japanese-Chinese economic cooperation," had already been laid in a ceremony 
with around 100 prominent Japanese businessmen attending the ceremony as the 
guests of honor. 


Disturbed by this turn of events, which broke the conventions of international 
business, Japanese business circles quickly began to discuss the situation and 
analyze the reasons for Beijing's resolute move. The reasons included politi- 
cal factors, changes in directions of economic development and other factors 
leading to the considerable revision of the 10-year plan for national economic 
development in the PRC and to the rejection of the plen in 1979. 


jut China's acute shortage of funds to carry out its original programs was 
still the deciding factor in the Chinese side's treatment of its Japanese 
partner.? 


In any case, Japanese exporters were in an extremely precarious position. As 
soon as they had signed these contracts, the firms had naturally included them 
in their production programs, applied for bank credit to finance these programs 
and so forth. What is more, some of the equipment was ready to ship and was 
already in warehouses awaiting payment by the client. Beijing's announcement 
of a "freeze" on the contracts was a "surprise" to the business community. 10 


At that time, some Japanese firms received proposals from Beijing regarding 

the revision of contract terms, primarily with regard to payment in other forms 
than cash. Beijing also announced the postponement of many industrial projects 
which would depend on imports from Japan. 


Under these conditions, the Japanese Government was pressured by the business 
community to search in earnest for a solution to the credit problem, which was 
one of the most urgent and complicated issues in the reiations between the 

two countries. 


President M. Takeuchi of the Japan EIB and Director Bu Ming of the Bank of 
China signed a general agreement in Tokyo on 15 May 1979 on the extension of 
420 billion yen (around 2 billion dollars according to the current rate of 
exchange) in credit to the PRC. The loan would be secured by EIB funds. It 
would be used to finance oil and gas projects in China. The agreement set an 
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interest rate of 6.25 percent per annum--that is, a relatively low rate for 
that time and, in any case, a more preferential rate for the debtor than the 
one specified in the "gentleman's agreement" (7.5 percent). The repayment 
term ranged from 5 to 15 years depending on the specific project for which a 
specific sum was to be extended within the bounds of an overall limit. There- 
fore, the general agreement established the overall parameters of credit, but 
the specific sums and purposes of financing were decided during business 
negotiations. 


At almost the same time (18 May 1979) and also in Tokyo, a large group of 
Japanese commercial banks reached an agreement with a delegation from the 
Bank of China on two loans totaling a billion dollars to finance Chinese pur- 
chases in Japan. 


By around the middle of 1979 the total credit promised to China by the Western 
countries, including Japan, had reached the quite impressive figure of over 

20 billion dollars, with government credit institutions accounting for around 
18 billion and private loans accounting for around 3.5 billion.11 


It is obvious, therefore, that China's active economic diplomacy led to the 
acquisition of several loans in the West, sufficient not only to cover current 
currency obligations but also to pay for imports of some large complete sets 

of equipment and to finance projects involving some types of natural resources. 
But the hope of acquiring this credit on super-preferential terms was not jus- 
tified. With the exception of the Japan EIB credit, all Western credit 
advanced through government channels was extended on the rigid terms specified 
in the "gentleman's agreement" with socialist countries. Private credit was 
extended at extremely high rates, which were economically convenient and justi- 
fiable only under the conditions of the high mobility and turnover of borrowed 
funds. It did not seem possible for China to achieve this under the conditions 
of its national economic development at that time. China was unable to achieve 
the "golden mean" in credit relations with the West--the acquisition of prefe- 
rential terms without making the Chinese economy dependent on the world capi- 
talist economy. The imperialist powers wanted to link their "charitable" 
treatment of China with the more distinct hope of its inclusion in the system 
of international capitalist relations of mutual dependence. 


Therefore, the obvious priority of Western political goals over profits in 
China led to the relatively monolithic credit policy of the Western powers in 
dealings with this country. 


In June 1979 the second session of the Fifth NPC was held and the program of 
national economic development was revised considerably. 


The main reason for the cuts in previous economic programs was the shortage of 
funds. This problem was still present when the abbreviated plans for "regula- 
tion" were adopted. The experience of recent years indicates that China appar- 
ently had no special problems in borrowing virtually any sum in the Western 
credit market. The cost of this credit was the issue. The use of expensive 
credit could have led to a situation in which China would have had to apply for 
new credit to cover old debts connected with imported equipment which was not 
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operating as yet and was not producing goods--that is, it could not cover 
production costs. 


At the beginning of September 1979, China sent a delegation headed by Vice 
Premier Gu Mu of the PRC State Council to Japan. It was obvious that the 
central point in the delegation's program was the conclusion of an agreement 
with the Japanese Government on large sums of credit to be financed by the 
government Fund for Overseas Economic Cooperation. This institution finances 
projects in the developing countries, extending credit to them on intergovern- 
mental agreements at a rate of 1.25-4.25 percent per annum and for periods of 
20-30 years. 


China asked Japan to lend it the huge sum of 5.5 biliion dollars (around 

1.2 trillion yen) for eight projects in the development of the economic 
infrastructure, including three for the construction of GES's with a total 
capacity of around 6 million kilowatts, three railway construction and moderni- 
zation projects and two sea port remodeling and enlargement projects.12 The 
amount of credit requested by Beijing was equivalent to the cost of the "aid" 
granted by Japan to all (!) developing countries in the preceding 3 or 4 

years. 


It is surprising that the Japanese Government responded so quickly to the 
Chinese request, even though the problem was so complex from many standpoints 
and especially with a view to Japan's relations with developing countries, 
particularly the ASEAN members. The quick Japanese response was due to the 
presence of a Japanese-U.S. agreement on the extension of governmental credit 
to China that had been concluded earlier, when M. Ohira met with J. Carter in 
Washington in May 1979. According to Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 

S. Sonoda, "this Japanese-American agreement is based on global and Asian 
strategic considerations. The Western states must take a positive approach 
to the assistance of China in its modernization efforts for the purpose of 
including China in the capitalist economic orbit and excluding any possibility 
of Chinese-Soviet handshakes.'14 


It was the fear of these "handshakes" that dispelled the last doubts of the 
imperialist powers and motivated them to take more decisive action with regard 
to China, including economic support. 


Before Prime Minister M. Ohira went to Beijing (December 1979), the Japanese 
Government formulated the basic provisions of the extension of credit to China 
in such a way that this credit was consistent, on the one hand, with the 
general line of the Western countries in relations with the PRC and, on the 
other, would not evoke harsh criticism from the Southeast Asian countries. 

The Japanese cabinet announced three principles of this "eid": 1) It would 

not be used by China to build up its military strength; 2) it would be balanced 
with Japanese "aid" to the five ASEAN countries; 3) the amount would be coordi- 
nated with credit and loans extended to China by the United States and the 

West European countries.19 


Ohira arrived in Beijing on 5 December 1979 with the promise of official 
credit in yen for a total sum equivalent to 1.5 billion dollars. The first 
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installment in the sum of 50 billion yen (around 200 million dollars) would 
be extended in fiscal year 1979--that is, before the end of March 1980. The 
sums for 1980 and subsequent years would be agreed upon in bilateral negotia- 
tions, but they would not fall below 50 billion yen a year. The credit terms 
would be interest of 3 percent per annum and a repayment period of 30 years, 
including a preferential 10-year period. 


Therefore, as a result of the Japanese prime minister's visit to China, a 
fundamentally important Japanese action was officially recorded--the extension 
of credit to the PRC. Although the amount of Japanese credit promised for the 
first stage was perceptibly lower than the amount requested by China, it 
exceeded the overall limit for all five ASEAN countries. 


The Japanese Government's relative restraint in setting the amounts of credit 
was due to several internal and external factors. Inside the country there 
were many people who opposed the extension of credit to China through the Fund 
for Overseas Economic Cooperation, which consisted primarily of state budget 
allocations. In other words, the credit would ultimately be financed by 
taxpayers. The allocation of huge sums from the budget for preferential 
financing for China at a time when internal finances were strained was natu- 
rally contrary to the national interest. Another aspect of the criticism 
concerned the Japanese Government's unequivocal reference to credit in forms 
which would exclude the possibility of its use by China for military purposes. 
It was no coincidence that the fear that "aid"’ to China would be tantamount to 
military cooperation with this country was even expressed by some members of 
the = committee of the ruling LDP when it met just before Ohira's 
trip. 


The external factors, in addition to the negative reaction of the majority of 
developing states, included the fear of Japanese ruling circles that Japan 
might beeome too inve.ved in relations with China. The extension of even 
moderate sums always involves a risk. For this reason, as the Japanese press 
noted, "forms of unsurable credit (assuring repayment--Yu. Sh.) must be 

found ."18 


Therefore, Tokyo's decision to extend credit to Beijing annually in relatively 
small installments rather than immediately in the full amount was an attempt 
to minimize the potential risk. It is possible that the tactic of the annual 
regulation of sums and terms of credit to China is more convenient for 
Japanese ruling circles because this will give them constant control over the 
situation, put Japan, as the donor, in a more advantageous position in nego- 
tiations with China and make the Chinese side more tractable in matters of 
domestic and foreign policy. If Tokyo should discover that Beijing is not 
loyal enough to Japan or is taking steps contrary to the interests of Japanese 
imperialism, it can cut off this "aid" at any time. 


The latest round of Japanese-Chine: credit and finance talks took place in 
December 1981, when the two sides agreed on several loans totaling 300 billion 
yen, including a loan of 70 billion from a bank consortium, after extremely 
lengthy discussions. The concrete agreement on the last loan was signed by 
the sides (with 43 commercial banks participating on the Japanese side) on 
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4 January 1982. The total sum is equivalent to 318 million dollars.19 It 
will be used to finance Chinese purchases of equipment and materials for the 
Baoshan Metallurgical Combine and the Daqing Petrochemical Combine. 


Contemporary Japanese-Chinese credit and finance relations are the result of 
the significant and complex changes in all spheres of relations between the 
two countries and changes in the general line of the imperialist states in 
relations with China. The concrete terms and scales of Japanese credit have 
depended largely on China's willingness to provide Japanese capital with a 
favorable investment climate. Despite the great variety of factors and motives 
influencing the development of ties in this sphere of economic activity, the 
deciding factor is apparently the common, still well-coordinated position of 
the Western states, which has prevented Beijing from obtaining Western credit, 
including official "aid," without some kind of reciprocal concessions to 
imperialism. 


If we disregard the political circumstances of the credit relations between 

the two countries and concentrate only on their purely economic aspect, we 

can see that the more extensive crediting of Japanese exports and joint 
projects in the working of Chinese natural resources were promoted by the 
expansion of opportunities for trade and economic exchange between Japan and 
the PRC. This was reflected primarily in the considerable growth of recipro- 
cal trade in recent years. For example, in 1981 the volume of Japanese-Chinese 
trade reached 10.4 billion dollars, displaying an increase of around 10 percent 
over the 1980 figure. But credit and loans in themselves cannot guarantee a 
proportional increase in foreign exchange without the presence of as basic a 
factor as the uormal functioning of national economic machinery. The program 
of regulation in China led to sharp cuts in Chinese orders for machines and 
equipment and in purchases of ferrous metals, which constitute the basis of 
Japanese exports to this country. The fairly high level of shipments of 
machinery and equipment in 1980 and 1981 was the result of Chinese orders 
placed in 1978 and 1979. Therefore, the deceleration, if not the absolute 
decrease, of rates of Japanese exports to the PRC can be anticipated in the 
next year or two, and this will naturally have a decelerating effect on all 
Japanese-Chinese trade. Another factor contributing to this is the controlled 
rate of Japanese imports of Chinese oil--China's chief means of payment (in 
1981 it accounted for around 50 percent of all Chinese exports in this area) .20 


At the same time, Japanese credit will probably stimulate the development of 
Japan-PRC trade and economic contacts after 1985, when the projects for off- 
shore oil drilling in China and the mining of coal in several parts of China 
gradually get underway on the basis of commercial cooperation by the two 
countries, including their financing by the Japanese side. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. For more detail, see "Nitchu boeki handobukku" [Handbook of Japanese- 
Chinese Trade], Tokyo, 1971, p 40. 


MN 


"Tozai boeki-no genjo to tenbo" [The Present and Future of East-West 
Trade], Tokyo, 1965, p 60. 
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VIETNAM'S COOPERATION WITHIN CEMA FRAMEWORK 


Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 168-179 


[Article by M. P. Petrov] 


ietnam’s trade, economic, scientific and technical cooperation with the 

Soviet Union and other CMEA member countries is extremely impor- 
tant for the rise and consolidation of the national economy of the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam. Promotion of economic cooperation with socialist 
and other states is of special significance for the SRV which is implement- 
ing direct transition from small manufacture to large socialist production. 

Stressing the importance oj strengthening the SRV's economic ties 
with other socialist countries, of the division of labour, of cooperation and 
mutual aid in the spirit of socialist inte-nationalism, the Vietnamese lea- 
ders believe that with the aid of international cooperation, preeminently 
with other socialist countries, it is necessary to acquire adva_ ced techno- 
logy, to work for more rational division of labour within the -ountry and 
faise economic efficiency, promoting in every way the building of the ma- 
terial and technical base of socialism and gradually improving the lile 
of the people! Indeed, real socialism, it is noted in the SRV, shows an 
example ol translating into life truly equal, mutually beneficial relations 
between states, since economic ties between countries of the — socialist 
community allow them to score new and big successes in economic deve- 
lopment and raising the people's well-being. At the same time Vietnamese 
leaders view Vietnam's cooperation with fraternal socialist countries as 
setting a good example for developing countries that decide to embark on 
the road of socialist development bypassing the stage of capitalism.? 

The thesis on the further strengthening of economic cooperation bet 
ween the SRV and fraternal countries has been legally substantiated by 
treaties signed in the second half of the 1970s between Vietnam and other 
countries of the socialist community. Article 2 of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Cooperation between the USSR and the SRV of November 4, 1978, 
runs: “The high contracting parties will pool efforts for strengthening and 
expanding mutually beneficial economic, scientific and technical coopera- 
tion with the aim of speeding up socialist and communist construction. 
steadily raising the material and cultural standards of life of the peoples 
of the two countries. The parties will continue long-term coordination of 
their national-economic plans, will agree long-term measures towards de- 
veloping the crucial sectors of the economy, science and technology. will 
exchange knowledge and experience accumulated in socialist and commu- 
nist construction.” ) 





' $ih Congress of the Communist Party of Vietnam, Moscow, 1977, p 43 on Rus 
sian) 
2 See Vietnam News, 1979, No. 6, p 15 (in Russian). 
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Leonid Brezhnev specially indicated that the Soviet-Vietnamese treaty 
is “primarily called upon to serve the interests of the peaceful creative la- 
hour of our peoples, the interests of socialist and communist construction 
in our countries. This is the main thing.” * 

The SRV's trade and economic ties with the USSR and other frater- 
nal CMEA member countries are of tremendous significance for streng- 
thening Vietnam's economy, the development of which is taking place un- 
der specitic conditions: the country has sustained tremendous damage from 
many vears Of imperialist aggression and from armed invasion by expan- 
sionists in the spring of 1979. It must also be taken into account that 
since the liberation of the south of the country the two parts of Vietnam 
jor long had different socio-economic structures. Vietnamese leaders not- 
ed in their speeches that the national economy of the SRV severely dislo- 
cated by the war, by hostile policy and blockade, is still facing great diffi- 
culties and disproportions.' 

The practice of laying the foundation of a socialist economy in Vietnam 
demonstrates that the establishment and development of diverse ties with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries is a factor allowing the 
SRV, as it builds the material and technical base of socialism, to utilise 
the advantages of the socialist mode of production and the achievements 
of the current scientific and technical revolution. The example of Vietnam 
demonstrates that a formerly economically backward, dependent country. 
hy embarking on the road of socialism and creatively applying the general 
principles and regularities of socialist construction with account of its spe- 
cific historical conditions, and leaning on the collective experience of other 
socialist countries and on cooperation with them, may make substantial 
advances mm social and economic development. Special significance is at- 
tached in the SRV to the deep study and creative utilisation, with account 
of Vietnam's specific features. of the experience of the Soviet Union and 
other fraternal countries in socialist construction. 

Economic cooperation of the SRV with CMEA member countries is 
aimed both at tackling tasks of industrial development and eet | ma- 
terial conditions for the gradual raising of the SRV population's living 
standards. This is testified to by the practice of economic cooperation dur- 
ing the SRV’s second Five-Year-Plan period (1976-1980) and at the pre- 
sent stage. The scope of this cooperation is steadily expanding while its 
forms are becoming more varied. 

A striking example is Soviet-Vietnamese economic cooperation which 
today involves most of the crucial branches of the national economy of the 
SRV: power engineering, coal extraction, chemistry, engineering, the build- 
ing materials industry, geological prospecting (exploration for oil, gas 
ond other minerals), ishing and agriculture. 

[interprises built in Vietnam with Soviet assistance account for 25 per 
cent of the electricity generated in the country, 89 per cent of extracted 
coal, 100 per cent of the output of tin, sulfuric acid, apatites, superphos- 
phate, 61 per cent of metal-cutting machines.° 

Between 1976 and 1980 the Soviet Union gave Vietnam technical and 
economic assistance in the designing and construction of 94 important eco- 
nomic projects.® 





L 1 Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Vol. 7, Moscow, 1979, p. 502 (in Rus- 


So Y N- Pivovarov, MP. Isayev, National Economic Development of the Soci- 
i Republic of Vietnam, Moscow, 1980, P 169 (in Russian) 

Sev Jzvestia, Nov. 1, 1979 
‘So YN. Pivovarov, M P Isavev, Op cit, p 163° 
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Ihe projects being built with Soviet aid include such large ones as Lic 
Hloabinh 2 imidllion kKWt hydraulic power plant on the Da River Black ki 
ver), the 640 thousand hWt Phalai thermal power station, the Cavson cual 
quarry for the annual output of 2 million tons of coal, the Tintue tin mine. 
an oil storage, a diesel engine plant at Godain, house-building combines 
in Hanoi, Haiphong and Xuanmai, and the Bimson cement plants with an 
unnual output of 1.2 million tons. 

The Soviet Union is giving assistance in developing the Quangninh 
coul basin, the largest in the SRV. The basin’s three biggest quarries 
Hatu, Cocsau, and Deonai, built with Soviet technical assistance, are al- 
ready producing coal. About to be commissioned is the new and rich Cao- 
son quarry, regarded as a model one, both for the rate of construction and 
lor the level of utilising up-to-date machinery. 

Vietnam plans to build with Soviet assistance a tractor plant with an 
output of 20 thousand tractors a year, a plant of forging and pressing 
equipment to produce 20 thousand tons of castings and 12 thousand forg- 
ings a year, a plant to produce automobile and tractor spares, a metallur- 
gical combine with the capacity of 1.5 million tons of steel. Preparations 
are under way to build a nitrogenous fertiliser factory, the construction 
continues of the Lamthao superphosphate factory with an annual capacity 
of! 300 thousand tons.’ 

In the course of Soviet-Vietnamese economic cooperation much atten- 
tion is given to the creation of a material base for raising the Vietnamese 
people's living standards. This is testitied to by the construction of a very 
large house-building combine, enterprises of the light and food tndustries. 
including a number of tea factories, and agricultural projects 

The coordination of the national economic plans for 1981-1985 revealed 
additional capacities for expanding economic ties between the two coun: 
tries. An example of this are signed on July 3, 1980 Soviet Vietnamese 
agreements on cooperation in conducting geological exploration and ex- 
traction of oil and gas on the continental shelf south of the SRV. 

Soviet-Vietnamese cooperation in the agricultural fleld is assuming 
ever new forms. The development of the biggest specialised region in the 
SRV for the output of natural rubber has begun with Soviet assistance on 
a 50 thousand hectare area in the South Vietnamese province of Songbe. 
As a result the next few years will see the production of the first tons oi 
latex, a valuable commercial raw material and an important item of Viet- 
namese exports. 

The Soviet Union helps in increasing the mechanisation of Vietnam's 
argiculture. Soviet-made tractors and other farming implements are 
successfully operating on the fields of the country 

Of great importance for tackling economic tasks facing the country ts 
Soviet-Vietnumese cooperation in training Vietnamese specialists. Towards 
the end of the Second Five-Year Plan 62 thousand Vietnamese specialists 
and highly skilled workers were trained with the assistance of the USSR: 
cleven thousand of them were trained at the enterprises and educational 
establishments of the Soviet Union.’ 

Successfully developing are Soviet-Vietnamese trade relations. Thus, 
during 25 years of cooperation (from 1955 to 1980) the foreign trade turn- 
over between the two countries has grown 146 times over. During the 
SRV's Second Five-Year-Plan period alone (1976-1980) it tripled. During 


_ FkonomichesRaya gazeta, 1989, No °o9 } 19 
* See Pravda, Julv 4. 1980 
Sec Tuven trayen, 1979, No tli p 4 











this period the USSR accounted for 85 per cent of the toreign-trade turn- 
over‘! It supplied the SRV with increasing quantities of machinery and 
equipment, spares, oil products, rolled ferrous metal stock, cement, cotton, 
foodstuffs. 

The journal Tap chi Cong san of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Vietnam noted: “The Soviet Union continues to supply a 
very important part of our needs in fuel, raw and other materials, va- 
tious kinds of equipment and basic consumer goods in this way helping 
Vietnam to overcome the numerous difficulties of the first postwar years.” "! 

Owing to a whole number of reasons, such as grave economic heritage, 
aggressions, outside interference, the Vietnamese economy is unable to 
ensure such an output of export commodities as to fully compensate for 
the imports from the USSR. For example, in 1978 Vietnamese exports 
covered the deliveries from the USSR nearly by half. In this situation the 
LSSR granted Vietnam easy credits for covering the imbalance in trade 
between the two countries, which allowed it to allocate more assets for 
the sphere of accumulation and building up its socialist economy. 

In the current Five-Year period (1981-1985) it is planned to jointly 
build in the SRV 40 new projects of great economic significance and to 
continue the construction of projects started in 1976-1980. Work is under 
way to extract oil and gas on the South Vietnamese shelf. A considerable 
increase of Vietnamese goods deliveries to the USSR is envisaged, in par- 
ticular, of fresh and canned vegetables and fruits to the areas of the Soviet 
Far Eust.'? 

A number of important Soviet-Vietnamese documents were signed in 
IGS). providing a powerful impulse to the development of technico-econo- 
mig cooperation between the two countries in the current five-year period. 

In April 1981. an agreement and protocol were signed on Soviet-Viet- 
namese cooperation in the sphere of labour under which the Soviet side 
received thousands of Vietnamese workers for working ‘” the industrial 
enterprises of the Soviet Union. 

On June 19, 1981, an agreement was signed to create a joint Soviet- 
Vietnamese enterprise for the exploration and exploitation of oil and gas 
on the continental shelf in the south of Vietnam. This opens opportuni- 
ties for creating a Vietnamese oi! and gas industry, the growth of which 
will play a specially big role in the socialist industrialisation of the SRV. 

Signed in Moscow in July 1981 was a Protocol on the results of coor- 
dinating the state plans of the USSR and the SRV for 1981-1985. The 
planning bodies of the Soviet Union and Vietnam agreed on basic trends 
of economic cooperation by the two countries during these years, and in 
some ficlds of the economy for longer periods. Attention was chiefly con- 
centrated on questions associated with Soviet technical assistance in de- 
veloping the fuel and energy branches of Vietnam's industry and trans- 
port. ensuring the growth of reciprocal goods turnover by increasing de- 
liveries of machines and equipments of a number of raw material commo- 
dities from the USSR, of some kinds of forestry and agricultural products 
and also of the light industry from the SRV. 

It was agreed that during the current Five-Year-Plan period the plan- 
ning hodies of the USSR and the SRV will continue to deepen and improve 
cooperation in the sphere of planning. 


—_—. — _—— 


Set \ han Dan, Fists 12. 1980: Ekonomicheskaua gazeta, 1980. No. 99. ry }9: 
Seoet Loreutn Trade, 1979, Noo 11, p. 3 (in Russian) 
Tap chi Cong san 1979, No. 6, pp. 33-34. 
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On July 24, 1981, intergovernmental talks concluded in Moscow with 
the siguing ol an agreement by the governments of the LSSR and Uie 
SRV on economic and technical cooperation for 1981-1985. An taportani 
event in the cooperation of the two countries was the sigmmg on July 30, 
1981 of a Soviet-Vietnamese Goods Turnover and Payments Agreement 
for the same period, tt envisages an increase of mutual deliveries by near: 
ly 90 per cent compared with 1976-1980. 

In November 1981, a Soviet-Vietnamese agreement was signed in Mos- 
cow on deliveries of commodities from the USSR to the SRV for 1981-1982. 
The Vietnamese side appreciated the understanding of Vietnam's difficul- 
ties by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, which granted it 
preferential terms in the field of capital investments, prices, etc. They in- 
creased deliveries of prime necessities which the SRV formerly had to im- 
port from non-socialist countries. The Vietnamese side strives to expand 
production, increase exports, and duly observe all argeements on econo- 
mic cooperation with the USSR and other CMEA member countries." 

The new stage in the development of economic, scientific and technica! 
cooperation between the USSR and the SRV requires of the Vietnamese 
working people still greater efforts for successfully translating into life 
the joint programmes and plans and fultilling the commitments of the 
Vietnamese side under the signed agreements. The working people of the 
SRV must see to it that Soviet assistance and cooperation with the Soviet 
Union are used effectively, must strictly and meticulously fulfil the agree- 
ments signed with the USSR. In this way, say the mass information media 
of the SRV, the Vietnamese people will be able to make a weighty contri- 
bution to the strengthening and development of Vietnamese-Soviet friend- 
ship, to the consolidation of the socialist community as a whole.'‘ 

At present the Soviet Union is the SRV’s chief trade partner. It acco- 
unts for nearly 60 per cent of Vietnain’s foreign-trade turnover. Thus, the 
Soviet Union supplies up to 100 per cent of the imports of oil products 
and cotton, more than 90 per cent of food imports, a considerable part 
ol the imports of rolled stock, chemical tertilizers, engineering products 
and other commodities greatly needed by the national economy of the SRV 

Vietnamese economists underline the high effectiveness of the aid com- 
ing from the USSR and other socialist countries. Thus, in 1981, the wor 
kers of the mining industry and power generation industry scored consi- 
derable successes; these are industries for the development oi which Viet- 
nam is cooperating with the Soviet Union and other CMEA member count 
ries particularly vigorously. In 1981, the output of electricity. for example. 
increased by 4.4 per cent over the 1980 level. of coal by 11.7 per cent and 
tin by 2.7 per cent. It is noteworthy that in 1981 the SRV took in trom 
the fields a record harvest of food crops 

In March 1982, the SRV Council of Ministers passed a decision on the 
construction of Vietnam’s key industrial projects. This measure is aimed 
at concentrating resources for the speediest commissioning of the most 
linportant projects crucial for the rise of Vietnam’s economy and for avoid: 
ing the scattering of material assets and manpower resources. The Council 
of Ministers authorised a list of 42 priority projects.’ At the top of the list 
are large construction projects of Vietnamese-Soviet cooperation. The very 
list of the key projects bears testimony. to the important role of Soviet 
teclinical and economic assistance in laying the foundations of Vietnain’s 


' Set biefnarni V ews Agency Bullet rt. July » 198] 
's “han Dan, Sept 3. 198! 
See Nhan Dan. March 11, 1982 
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socialist industry. The concentration of efforts on the key projects already 
yields tangible results. Work has been speeded up at the Hoabinh hydrau- 
lic project, the Phalai thermal power station, the Bimson cement factory. 
(ic superphosphate tactory at Lamthao, at the Songkong diesel engine 
works, the building of the Thanglong bridge over the Red River, of the 
tiore base for the joint enterprise to prospect and extract oil and gas trom 
the off-shore tields on Vietnam's continental shelf and other projects being 
hilt with Soviet assistance. 

\ddressing the 5th Congress of the Communist Party of Vietnam in 
March 1982, M.S. Gorbachov, Member of the Politbureau of the CC CPSU 
and Secretary of the CPSU Centre! Committee, who led a delegation from 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, noted that Soviet and Vietna- 
hese party and economic bodies had carried out a tremendous job to ad- 
Vanee economic cooperation with a realistic account of the potentials ol 
the USSR and the SRV. This will help the Vietnamese people to develop 
the natural resources of their country much faster and more effectively, 
thriftily utilising the impressive production potential already created.'® 

Soviet-Vietnamese scientific cooperation is also developing successfully 
in the current Five-Year-Plan period. The Vietnamese friends have noted 
there desire to go on improving and further developing scientific ties with 
Soviet scientists. A decision of the Politbureau of the CPV Central Com- 
riittee on Measures to Develop Science and Technology, adopted in April 
14s]. specially underlines the need to expand allround cooperation with the 
L SSR and other CMEA member countries! 

November 198] marked the 30th anniversary of Soviet-Vietnamese co- 
operation in the training of specialists with a higher education. It is in- 
dicative that, whereas in 1951. when the tirst group of Vietnamese students 
aroved in the USSR. they numbered only 21, in the 1981/82 academic 
veor the Soviet institutions of higher learning enrolled for study 1027 Viet- 
namiese. In these 30 vears of cooperation Sovict institutions of higher 
ccorming graduated some ten thousand Vietnamese specialists. ' 

The period since the reunification of Vietnam in 1976 saw vigorous de- 
velopment of the country’s trade and economic ties with other countries 
of the socialist community. Putting cooperation among them on a long- 
term basis provided favourable conditions for better, long-term planning, 
as well as for taking into account current needs. This qualitatively new 
stage in the fraternal relations plays an important role in socialist con- 
struction in Vietnam and, particularly, in the development of industries 
which help to increase its export potential. 

Thus. the GDR helps Vietnam in developing its ferrous metallurgy, in 
huilding enterprises to repair equipment and domestic appliances. Specia- 
lists from the GDR provided assistance in the construction of a steel rol- 
ling shop at Thainguyen. a sheet rolling plant at Giasang, and a house- 
building combine. Under plans drawn jointly by specialists of the GDR 
and the SRV, 42 workshops are to be established for the repairs of machi- 
nery, processiiy wood, making study aids and clothing. GDR specialists 
worked on the restoration and reconstruction of the town of Vinh, centre 
of the Nghetinh province, which was practically razed to the ground dur- 
ing the US imperialist aggression. The reconstruction of the newspaper 
Vian Dan printworks was completed with the technical assistance of the 
(GDR 





Ser Pravda, March: 28. 192 
’ See Nhan Dan, April 20, 1981. 
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Czechoslovakia assists tle SRV in building projects for the power 
generating, engineering and light industries. Built with Czechoslovak as- 
sistance were a footwear factory in Haiphong, a woodworking sombine 
and sawmills at Vinh and Thanhoa; under construction near Hanoi: ts 
ballbearing plant, a thermal power station, enterprises for the engineering 
and light industry and other projects. 

The Hungarian People’s Republic is contributing to the construction 
of enterprises to produce electrical engineering articles, tools, refrigera- 
tion equipment, furniture, medicines, and is helping in geological prospect- 
ing. Hungarian specialists are assisting in the construction of a bread 
factory, a refrigerator, a furniture factory, in building technical vocational 
schools, in elaborating designs for the development of the city of Hongai, 
the centre of the Quangninh coal basin. 

During the Second Five-Year-Plan period the People’s Republic of Po- 
land helped the SRV in developing its coal mining industry and transport. 
Polish specialists gave assistance in the restoration and reconstruction of 
enterprises to repair railway rolling stock at Gialam, in the construction 
of a shipyard at Baychai, a plant of construction reinforcement at Hanoi, 
a sugar-relinery at Vandien, etc. 

The People’s Republic of Bulgaria assists Vietnam in the extraction 
and dressing of copper ore, in the building of power generating projects 
and also in organising the manufacture of hoisting and transporting equip- 
ment, refrigerator installations, electric motors. 

Cuba is working to establish sugar cane plantations, to develop meat 
and dairy farming; Cuban architects have drawn up a project for the re- 
storation of the city of Donghoi. 

Successfully developing are the SRV's trade and economic ties with 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. The Socialist Republic of Romania is 
giving Vietnam technical assistance. 

An important role in the implementation of the SRV's trade and eco- 
nomic cooperation with the fraternal countries is played by intergovern- 
mental commissions on economic cooperation. The commissions have sub- 
commissions for scientific and technical cooperation, transport, etc., which 
check up on collaboration in these or other fields. 

Cooperation by planning bodies in the framework of the existing bila- 
teral intergovernmental economic commissions is a qualitatively new ele- 
ment in the economic cooperation of the SRV with CMEA member count- 
ries at the present stage. Such cooperation has been going on since 1974 
between the planning bodies of the SRV:and other CMEA member count- 
ries, the USSR included. It helps in making the economic aid given the 
SRV more rational, and the economic structure of the republic more op- 
timal, with account of the international socialist division of labour, which 
in turn creates conditions for the steady growth of reciprocal goods 
lurnover. 

The new stage in Vietnam's economic development requires vigorous 
utilisation of the advantages of its economic, scientific and technical coo- 
peration, preeminently with socialist countries, determines the need to im- 
prove the already existing forms of economic interaction of the SRV with 
the world socialist economy. In its foreign economic ties with other social- 
ist countries Vietnam is gradually going over from the traditional chan- 
nels of foreign trade to production cooperation. Such cooperation, which 
has been developing to a certain extent in recent years, involves, for 
example, the processing of delivered raw materials. 

Le Duan has repeatedly stressed the importance tor Vietnam of its 
active participation in the international division of labour, in cooperation 
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with other socialist countries in the establishment of joint enterprises, in 
cooperative production, exchange of produce, the manufacture oi commo- 
cities out of the customer's materials. '9 

\iginam is an active participant in the Council for Mutual Economic 
\ssistunce. The multifaceted activities of the CMEA are highly appreciated 
in the SRV. As the Vietnamese press notes, the Council has now “turned 
ito a powerful economic organisation, with a imembership of ten 
countries situated on three continents: in Europe, Asia and America, and 
a number of observer states.”?° 

Vietnam has repeatedly enjoyed technical and economic aid from fra- 
ternal countries on a multilateral basis. CMEA member countries rendered 
collective assistance in the restoration and commissioning in December 
1976 of an exceptionally important economic project—the Unity Railroad 
linking Hanoi and Ho Chi Minh City. The Soviet Union supplied for the 
project 300 km of rails, 5 thousand tons of chemicals for impregnating 
sleepers, thousands of tons of metal structures for the building of bridges; 
llungary sent 700 tons of equipment, Bulgaria supplied concrete mixers, 
the German Democratic Republic provided pneumatic presses and track- 
mounted cranes, Poland—rails and diesel generators. 

On the drawing boards of CMEA countries at present are other pro- 
jects lor assisting Vietnam in economic construction and tackling the diffi- 
cult cconomiec and social tasks facing the SRV on a multilateral basis. 

Ihe 74th Session of the CMEA Executive Cominittee set up a Work- 
ig Group for Assisting Vietnam. One of the themes now studied in many 
(MEA countries is the problem of helping Vietnam mechanise its agri- 
Culture, 

in 1977 the SRV became a member of the International Investment 
Bank and the International Bank for Economic Cooperation. 

A\n important step towards expanding Vietnam's cooperation with other 
socialist countries on a multilateral basis was the ad.cission of the SRV 
to membership of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance at its 32nd 
Sesston in June 1978, 

Writing highly of the CMEA Session decision to grant the SRV mem- 
bership in the organisation, the Vietnamese public noted that Vietnam is 
a socialist country with rich natural and labour resources, and a consi- 
derable economic potential. The admission of the SRV to CMEA member- 
slip created more favourable conditions for developing the country’s po- 
tentials. speeding up socialist industrialisation, for advancing towards 
large-scale socialist production.*! 

This decision was a truly historic event in the life of the Vietnamese 
people. It signaled a new stage in the development of economic coopera- 
tion and relations of mutual assistance between the SRV and other CMEA 
member countries. Membership in the Council opened to Vietnam new 
prospects for economic development. At the same time the SRV was given 
an opportunity to make its own contribution commensurate with its po- 
tential to the economic development of the socialist community as a whole. 

\t the 87th Session of the CMEA Executive, held in Ulan Bator bet- 
ween September 27 and October 1, 1978, agreement was reached on the 
splieres of cooperation in which Vietnam might participate, and specific 
areas of Such participation in the work of CMEA bodies were noted. 
\ccording to Vietnamese economists, Vietnam will be able to cooperate 
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In numerous spheres, and with account of its natural conditions, to eve 
tuaily qnerease deliveries to fraternal countries of Valtiable wood species, 
foodstulls and technical crops, such as coffee, tea, natural rubber, citrus 
fruit, pineapples and bananas. Vietnam has ample mineral deposits Coop 
per, Gn apatites, bauxites, coal and ofl) and considerable imianpower i 
sources. AH this: creates realistic prerequisites lor long-terin and imulte 
lateral collaboration based on specialisation and cooperation 

During the same Session, the CMEA countries decided to rencer the 
SRV assistance in building projects earlier started with Chinese oid, spe- 
cifically the Thanglong bridge over the Red River. Examined during the 
Session were questions pertaining to the economic development of the 
SRV in 1981 to 1985.%? 

In January 1979 the Commission for Scientific and Technical Coopera- 
tion Among CMEA Member Countries passed a resolution on granting aid 
to and cooperation with the SRV. The 89th Session of the CMEA Execu- 
tive (March 27-29, 1979) decided to help Vietnam in restoring the eco- 
nomic facilities destroved in the borderline provinces in February 1979. 
This CMEA decision was met by the people of Vietnam with gratitude. 

An SRV delegation led by Prime Minister Pham Van Dong attended 
the Jubilee 33rd CMEA Session held in June 1979 in Moscow. Addressing 
the Session Vietnamese delegates underlined that the SRV’s entry into 
CMEA increased opportunities for improving the SRV’s economic tes 
with fraternal countries, created conditions for coping with difficulties, 
lor speeding up the building of socialism. They spoke of the SRW's ability 
to produce and deliver to socialist countries coffee. pineapples, natural 
rubber and a number of other valuable technical crops. timber rratertals, 
and to increase coa! evtraction and the cutout of the mining industry 
of building materials The Vietnamese sice welcomed the invlative. dir 
edoat further expanding aid to Vietuam. Vietnam, for its part, ple Med \O 
bend every effort for the fullest possible and effective utilisation of this 
aid.?3 

The 33rd CMEA Session took a decision to extend to the SRV the fun 
damental theses of the Comprehensive Programme of Socialist Economic 
integration and decided on special measures to speed up the development 
of the Republic's economy so as to facilitate the efforts of the heroic Viet- 
Hamese people i soctalist construction. Thus Step is aimed at coordinating 
the efforts of CMEA member countries to implement a whole range of 
practical measures towards speeding up the process of bringing closer to- 
gether and equalising the levels of economic development of Vietnam and 
other socialist countries. 

In recent years Vietnam has considerably expanded and deepen ed trade 
and economic ties with the USSR and other socialist countries, which 
account for more than 2/3 of the SRV’s goods turnover. During the SRV's 
second Five-Year-Plan period (1976-1980) the CMEA countries s upplic “d 
95 per cent of Vietnamese imports of metal structures. 90 per cent of oi! 
products, more than 80 per cent of foodstuffs. 95 per cent of cotton ae 
yarn. Seventy per cent of Vietnamese exports went to CMEA member 
countries.*4 Receiving from the socialist countries up-to-date equipme 
and machines, essential raw and other materials and industrial goods, 
Vietnam puts on the world socialist market the produce of its agriculture. 
including valuable tropical crops, goods of its light and food industries. 
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the produce of its mining industry. Scores of important economic projects 
ire under construction in the SRV with the technical assistance ol the 
CGaerman Democratic Republic, the Polish People's Republic, the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic, the Hungarian People’s Republic, the People's 
Republic of Bulgaria, Cuba and other countries of the socialist community. 
[he SRV's participation in the activities of the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nonic Assistance receives special attention in the current Five-Year-Plan 
period. In his report to the 5th Congress of the CPV Le Duan pointed out 
that the SRV's cooperation with other states of the socialist community 
nade a qualitatively new step after the SRV became an official member 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. Vietnam received power- 
iul support and many-sided aid from the other socialist countries. Under 
treaties of friendship and cooperation and other agreements signed by the 
SRV with fraternal states, such cooperation, Le Duan stressed, spread to 
the political, economic, cultural, scientific and technical fields, producing 
Inspiring results.%9 

Indeed, at present there is practically no field of economy, science and 
culture, in which the USSR and other countries of the socialist commu- 
nity were not giving aid to Vietnam. The diverse aid of the fraternal 
countries, particularly CMEA member countries, 1s making a big contri- 
ution to the development of modern industries, to the technical reequip- 

ent of agriculture, to providing the prime vital needs of the Vietnamese 

population. This aid and mutual cooperation constitute a reliable gua- 
rantee that Vietnam will be victorious on the economic front as well, a 
factor in the SRV's advance along the road of socialist construction. 

\n effective form of the SRV’s economic cooperation with other socia- 
list countries, preeminently with CMEA members, is scientine and techni- 
cal cooperation, including exchange of scientific and technical documen- 
tation, mutual commissioning of specialists for familiarisation with pro- 
duction, scientific and technical achievements, the training of national 
personnel, cooperation between research and designing organisations. 

Soviet-Vietnamese scientitic and technical cooperation reached its high- 
est port when pilot-cosmonauts of the Soviet Union and Vietnam were 
launched in a joint space mission. In 1979 the SRV became the tenth 
tember of the Intercosmos Programme. On July 23, 1980, the Soviet Uni- 
on launched the Soyuz-37 spaceship manned by an international crew— 
the Soviet cosmonaut V. Gorbatko and the Vietnamese cosmonaut Pham 
Tuan. During the flight the Vietnamese « »smonaut took part in the imple- 
mentation of numerous scientific assignments from research in the field 
of space medicine and biology. space physics and technology to visual 
observations and photographing for studying the natural resources of 
Vietnam 

This cooperation keeps expanding and its quality improving: the Soviet 
('nion assisted the SRV in building a space communication ground sta- 
tion of the Intersputnik type, which was commissioned in July 1980 and 
handed over to Vietnam as a gilt. The Lotus station allows to exchange 
IV programmes between the SRV and other Intervision member countries. 
and also maintains telephone communication between them via an artificial 
carth satellite 

\n SRV delegation attended the 98th Session of the CMEA Executive 
held in January 198l in Moscow. During the Session a general agreement 
was signed on multilateral cooperation of the interested CMEA member 
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countries im promoting the rapid development of science and technology) 
in the SRV for the period up to the year 1990.4 

The 99th Session of the CMEA Executive, held in Moscow in M 
1981, endorsed special measures, including measures in the 1 ol ou 
ence and technology, aimed at accelerating the development and raisin 
the effectiveness of the SRV's economy. CMEA member countries will 
give Vietnam economic, scientitic and technical assistance in such impor- 
tant areas as agriculture, geology, transport, power generation, medicine. 
in the equipment of institutes and research centres, in training and rais- 
ing the skills of scientifNe and technical personnel. °’ 

Commenting on the results of this Session, Vietnamese representatives 
indicated that the special measures aimed at helping the SRV to effecti- 
vely develop its economy constitute an important step towards rapidly 
overcoming Vietnam's difficulties, and eventually to the development oi 
socialist construction in the SRV. The special measures elaborated by the 
99th Session of the CMEA Executive, further specified the decisions 
adopted at the 33rd CMEA Session in 1979 on the implementation of the 
comprehensive economic development programme and on measures to 
promote Vietnam's economy. Here was still another manifestation of fra- 
ternal cooperation in the spirit of internationalism and disinterestedness.*® 

The Vietnamese clearly see that participation in the international di- 
vision of labour based on principles of comradely aid and mutual benefit. 
gives the SRV new iavourable opportunities for rapidly raising the count- 
ry s development to the level of the other fraternal countries. During the 
realisation of bilateral and multilateral programmes, CMEA member 
countries carry out measures to develop such important branches of Viet- 
nam's economy as agriculture, the food industry, geology, the coal-extract- 
ing industry, transport. According to the SRV press, the working people 
of Vietnam will do their ulinost to fulfil the signed agreements, will in- 
crease production, will thriftily spend materials for the sake of raising & 
the effectiveness of international! cooperation by the fraternal! countries 
of the socialist community.*% 

it 1s noteworthy that the traternal countries, the Soviet Union among 
them, are helping Vietnam to develop its fuel and power-generating in- 
dustry, and are concentrating eforts on the exploration and extraction o! 
oil and gas on the continental shell: the purpose is to provide Vietnain 
with its own ol in the near future. Efforts are also being made to help 
Vietnam increase its agricultural production, particularly the output ol 
foodstuffs, to expand exports, to build enterprises manufacturing export 
commodities, to develop the tnirastructure, to train scientific and technic- 
al personnel and high-skilled workers In the framework of CMEA’s mut 
tilateral cooperation its members are helping Vietnam to speed up the 
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sent to the institutions of higher learning. vocational and technical schools 


in the USSR and other traternal countries They will return home high- 
skilled specialists, prepared to contribute to socialist construction and na- 
tional defence ° 

In his report to the 5th Congress of the Communist Party of Vietnan 
le Duan noted that the strategic principles and main directions of th 
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SRV s foreign economic policy envisaved the expansion and strengthening 
round cooperation with the USSR and other CMEA countries on the 
sts oo} sochalist economic inteyration, active participation in the inter- 
onal division of labour, specialisation and production cooperation in 
« televant spheres, the expansion of relations of allround cooperation 
nd mutual aid with Laos and Kampuchea jor developing the economic 
potential of each of these three countries. Here special attention should 
ne given to economic effectiveness, the proper utilisation of credits and 
the aid of the Soviet Union and other fraternal countries; it is necessary, 
he said, to strive for fulfilling one’s commitments, for international trust, 
to resolutely eradicate parasitic tendencies to live on foreign aid. 

[he materials of the 5th Congress of the CPV indicate that in the 
rtheoming period Vietnam, together with other fraternal socialist count- 
es, Will keep bending efforts at the successful realisation of cooperation 

under bilateral treaties and agreements, elaborating and perfecting them 
in the process of coordinating plans between CMEA member countries.®’ 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 
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MULTINATIONAL COMPANIES OF FAR EAST ‘DEVELOPING TERRITORIES' 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 180-189 


[Article by A. V. Bereznoy] 


he emergence of Hong Kong, Taiwanese and South Korean companies 

in today’s multinational business and their becoming exporters of 
capital marked an important cvent in the region's economic life. These 
companics are increasingly to be reckoned with in international economic 
relations. 

The relatively rapid industrial growth in Hong Kong, in Taiwan, and 
in South Korea has already reached a level where developing local big 
business has found national boundaries too narrow and has joined the 
international division of the spheres of profitable use of capital in a bid 
to gain a place under the sun in the conditions of fierce competition on 
world markets. As a matter of fact, even the fragmentary data availabk 
(there are no regular statistics on these issues so far) show that these 
Far Eastern companics have been investing abroad on a large scale, 
a trend which is growing dynamically. In 1977, the volume of capital 
annually exported from Hong Kong exceeded foreign capital investment 
in the local economy. At present, Hong Kong companies’ direct invest- 
ments abroad are estimated at approximately $2,000 million.! One can 
hardly find a major company with less than two or three production 
branches abroad on Taiwan, while South Korea already has 150 inulti- 
national companies with subsidiaries in 44 countries. 4 

The presence of multinational Hong Kong, Taiwanese and South 
Korean companies has had a considerable effect on the domestic economic 
Situation in a number of developing countries. In Indonesia, for example, 
Hong Kong comipanies rank second (after Japanese) and South Korean 
companies, cighth, in volume of foreign investment in the branches of 
local industry not connected with mining. In Thailand, about a hundred 
of 360 foreign investors who were given permission to operate in thy 
country trom the mid-1960s to the mid-!970s were Taiwanese and Hong 
Kong companies (according to the journal of the UN Economic Com 
mission on Latin America). ° 

In light of these circumstances, it is highly interesting to cxaming 
foreign operations of the “new” multinational companies, their foreign 
economic strategy and business practics 


INITIAL STEPS IN OPERATIONS ABROAD 


Hong Kong, Taiwanese and South Korean companies made tueir first 
attempts at forming branches abroad in the early 1960s Hong Kong 
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mipamies Were quickly followed by Taiwanese and South Korean compa: 
The desire to preserve foreign inarkets already won with the help of 
exports served as the most important driving force in the initial unfold: 
inc of operations abroad, as was the case with many Western monopo- 
lis in their time. Such “protective” foreign investments were naturally 
largely in heeping with the structure and trends of export trade. For 
c\amiple, a survey of Hlong Kong companies’ production branches abroad 
fis shown that three-fourths of them were formed in countries whose 
markets up till then had been supplied by the corresponding parent com- 
pamics through foreign-trade channels.‘ Analysis of foreign operations 
by South Korean companies yielded similar conclusions. > 
In the late 1950s-carly 1960s, protectionist barriers were raised 
against Hong Kong companies to prevent them from exporting umbrellas, 
lanterns, confectioneries, and so on to the developing countries with the 
aim of encouraging local production of these items. In the 1960s, their 
teatile exports were similarly jeopardised, and in the first half of the 
1970s, the same happened to their exports of houschold electric ap- 
pliances. The structure of Hong Kong companies’ foreign investments 
has seen a similar evolution from the production of the simplest house- 
hold articles and foodstulls to textiles and houschold clectronic ap- 
pliances. 
In some cases, Hong Kong, Taipei and Scou! were prompted to form 
foreign branches in developing countries by their desire to use these 
countries as a springboard for exports to the developed capitalist states. 
ln the carly 1960s, Western governments developed a system of export 
cuotas and then “voluntary export restrictions” for Hong Kong textiles 
Hal ready-made garients lo get around them, llong Kong companies 
thoved into Singapore (for instance, 15 subsidiary textile enterprises 
were set up there in 1963-1964). When restrictions were extended to this 
country as well, branches were set up on Taiwan, ‘» Macao, Thailand, 
Molaysia and Sri Lanka. “Sinee the EEC has been keen to give poorer 
developing countries quotas in advance of their capacity,” the /nterna- 
onal Herald Tribune pointed out in this connection, “Hong Kong can 
take advantage by investing plant and expertise in these countries as it 
nay be doing in Sri Lanka.”’® The establishment of branches on Mauri- 
ttus yvave Hong Kong companies virtually unrestricted access to the 
Common Market countries (within the framework of the Lome Conven- 
tion). South Korean and Taiwanese companies producing footwear and 
IV-sets were influenced by similar stimuli in their foreign invesiments. ’ 
[le protectionist barriers, however, were not the only reason: growing 
wage costs in the base countries (plus a sharp increase in the cost of 
land in Hong Kong) constantly lowered the competitive capacity of 
export products so that to move production to the developing countrics 
with cheaper labour (Indonesia, Malaysia, and Thailand, and later on, 
to some African countries) seemed to be a natural way out. It is charac- 
teristic that the process involved not only industrial companies in Far 
Eastern territories but also, to some extent, local agrobusiness. For in- 
stance, the Taiwanese companies specialising in growing and processing 
pincapples for export began setting up plantations in Thailand and the 
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Ivory Coast as the growing cost of labour on Taiwan made local cults 


tron unprofitable. * 

Yet from the outset, the activities of most of the foremgo oranehes 
Ilong Kong, Taiwanese and South Korean companies were oriented to 
the markets of recipient countries, for the most part, developing «1 
specilic operations of these “new” international companies and their spe 


cral competitive advantages became fairly maniiest there As distinct 
from Western transnational! corporations (TNCs), which operate for the 


most part in capital-intensive branches of industry with a powcrtul tech 
nological base or which require high marketing costs, multinational 
companies in the Far Eastern region expanded primarily into sectors 
producing technologically simpic, labour-intensive, and non-differentiated 
products, with low prices being the main instrument in the cotmpetition 
For cxamiple, a special survey of the Indonesian branches of Hong Kong 
and Taiwanese companies showed that their average expenditures for 
machine tools and equipment in per worker terms were much lower than 
the corresponding indices for the transnational corporations’ branches ol 
the developed capitalist countries. As far as the “capital-labour” coefh- 
cient is concerned (overall capital investment per worker), it was twice 
as big among Western investors as the corresponding coefficient at subsi- 
diary enterprises of the “new” multinational companies. This is cor- 
roborated, for instance, by a comparison of mean indices of capital in- 
vestment per worker at the branches of “new” multinational companies 
and the transnational corporations of developed capitalist count hh 
Indonesta (in thousands of dollars) 

\t the same time, the survey 
demonstrated that the “new imul- 
tinational companies have con- 
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a more rational application than inodern capital-intensive and labour-sav- 
ing technology intended for large demand, for the local consumer's hy- 
persensitivity to lower prices makes price competition a formidable 
Wwe ‘pon, 

Intermediary” technology can be obtained in different forins. In some 
cases it is enough to organise imports of out-dated cquipment from the 
developed capitalist countries, although as the used equipment market is 
evtremely underdeveloped, even a search for suppliers can become a 
serious problem, to sav nothing of spare parts and so on. For this reason 
many multinational companies of Hong Kong, Taiwan, and South Korea 
with long-standing commercial ties and impressive experience in the field 
have specific competitive advantages. Flexibility in selecting and in- 
stulling equipment ts often a key factor. It is distributed within an enter- 
prise to ensure “multiple complementarity’, that is, to guarantee produc- 
tion readjustment for different output in the shortest possibile time if the 
civcen market becomes saturated. For example, one and the same metal- 
working equipment was used by the “new" multinational companies to 
produce both refrigerating chambers and cookers. '° Multinational compa- 
nics of Hong Kong. Taiwan and South Korea do not confine themselves 
to busing used equipment or adapting it to labour-consuming small pro- 
duction but themselves develop and produce machinery specially designed 
for their needs. Indicative in this respect is the “typical” technological 
process at enterprises of the Hong Kong multinational company produc- 
ing aluminium houschold utensils. as described by American economist 
L Wells. “Production in Hong Kong at approximately a third of the 
velume of a medium-sized Japanese manufacturer involves the hand- 
pouring of molten aluminium into small moulds. Rolling is done on hand- 
fed cquipment that has no automatic device to return the slab for the 
second pass. Punching of pieces from sheets of aluminium is done with 
foot-operated equipment. Other operations are similai:!y scaled down for 
smal! production runs. When the firm set up operations in another South- 
cast Asian country to produce aluminium houschold utensils at about 
80 per cent of the volume of its home factory. it exported some of its 
used equipment.” |! 

\part from their adjustment to labour-intensive small production, 
iniportant advantages of the “new” multinational companies in competing 
on foreign markets also include insignificant overhead expenses as a re- 
sult of low wages paid to managers and engineers sent abroad to work at 
subsidiary enterprises (even though this personne! is usually more 
nuincrous than in Western transnational corporations). For instance, the 
wages of a South Korean engineer, say, in Saudi Arabia in the mid- 
1970s, according to expert estimates, amounted to” less than half the 
amount a British engineer received and approximately a quarter of an 
\inerican engineer's wages at that time 

Relations between the multinational companies of long Kong, Taiwan 


South Korea and the recipient developing states also give these 

mics specilic competitive advantages. Broad opposition to the rapa- 

practices of Western monopolies in those countries and hopes that 
ther countries’ companies offer a real alternative to the transnational 
fssants have guaranteed a more hospitable investment climate for the 
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a considerable role ina omumber of cases. It suttees. to tie! 


Thr | 
lrank pronouncement by Sev Lanka's former trade iuimister We | 
investors frou small places like [long Kong, because no nm otall 
about a selbout to duperiatesir in the case ol courtesy t 

as or sinaller than we are.’ '3 This is largely encourayg 

policy pursued by the “new multinational conipanmies, whieli ave more 
willing as compared to the transnational corporations to organise mixed 
enterprises in the recipient countries on a parity basis with local part 
ners and even to grant the latter most of the shares. For instance, a 
survey of forcign investors in Thailand showed t} 


“news multinational companies (Taiwanese companies were especia 
numerous among them) had shares amounting to 49.9 per cent and less, 
Whereas the overwhelming majority of monopolies based in the 
capitalist countries (86 per cent of Japanese, 80 per cent of West 
European and 72 per cent of American companies), on the contrary, held 


oO per cent of shares of imore.!! South Korean national companics, which 
consist of 90 per cent direct foreign investments in the form of branches 
with undivided or preterence share-holding, are an exception in this 
respect. 


NEW SPHERES AND FORMS OF FOREIGN EXPANSION 


Beginning with the second half of the 1970s, the majority of | 
multinational companies of Tlong Kong, Taiwan and South Keorca w 


g, 
no longer satisted with baviog access to “bmitecmediary” techmolous 
bepan actively penetrating modern capital-intensive ind = fescarel 
sive branches. “In the 1960s." a manager of one of South AK 
reer cong therates, Deevu Industrial described the PFOCRSS, We 
tewithomanual labour In the T970s, on the assembly tine \: | 
are bocusity on engineering products that are stil fairly labour-iiters 
ut require higher skills.” '® In this way South Korean firms hav 
exceptional speed, become major ship-builders by international standai 
Before it opened its shipvards in March 1972, the Hundai compan: 
eXample, had practically no experience in this field. Less t 
years, however, the first supertanker of 260 thousand tons displace 
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was commissioned. By thi ite 1970s tins tirm had a Ss. disposal 


world’s largest (!) private shipyards and could simultaneously bu 
35 vessels of different sizes. Furthermore, South bk n ship-building 
companies, such as Hundai, are at present successtully competing with 
Japanese giants and snatching major orders away trom them on Iter 
another, including one tor building a Noating gas-processing plattori 
lapan itself. Automobile companies follow tli Mle set by Si 
Korean ship-building firms. In 1976 the Hunda: Motor Company 
the Hundai financial group) desig wn s t t 
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heavy and chemical industries,” the Hong Kong weekly Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review wrote, “South Korean and Taiwanese firms have sought 
and bought the latest Japanese technology, enabling them to combine low 
wages with the most modern production techniques to attain new heights 
in productivity as well as quality control... And with increasing frequency, 
South Korcan firms have been able to meet international standards of 
quality nan open bidding for industrial plant, offering substantially lower 
prices than those of Japanese suppliers.” '’ Hong Kong corporations pro- 
ducing watches, now in perfect command of the Japanese system of 
“ereative copying’, instantaneously introduce improvements into the 
latest models of Japanese electronic watches and scll them throughout 
the capitalist world. The Taiwanese Disco Electronics firm has become 
iajor supplier of colour TV sets and computer terminals to West 
European and American markets. At present, the South Korean Samsung 
company accounts for as much as 20 per cent of black-and-white and 
) per cent of colour TV sets sold in the US, and as a rule, their sets are 
cheaper than Japanese ones. An annual spending of 2.1 per cent of sales 
on R&D has allowed this firm to make headway on the American micro- 
Wave oven and stereo market, and it plans to take over a considerable 
part of the videotape recorder market. One of the Samsung managers 
stuted that “the Japanese are really afraid to give us technology.” "* 
Tlie firm's long-term strategic plans include penetration of such bran- 
eoes as development of computers and biochemistry. It is only natural 
that its amvestment in R&D in the coming three years will amount to 
$230 million to reach $600 million in five years. 9 
The heightened interest displaved over the past few years by multina- 
tional companies of Hong Kong, Taiwan and South Korea in the most 
up-to-date research-intensive and capital-intensive technology is dictated 
by the laws of competition in the world capitalist cconomy. Striving to 
minimise or even evade contention with Western monopolies, the “new” 
tnultinational companies initially focused on what iic transnational cor- 
porations deliberately rejected, namely, adjusting the technological process 
to the necds of labour-intensive small production. This adjustment to the 
cconomic conditions prevailing in the majority of the developing countries 
enabled these companies to launch investment operations in many of the 
newly-free states and to penetrate the corresponding sectors of their in- 
dustries. Now that they have some experience in operating abroad and 
possess sizeable financial and technological resources, the managers of 
major Hong Kong, Taipei and Seoul firms have come to understand 
ever more clearly that long-term reliance on “intermediary” technology 
lone will not only fail to ensure stable expansion of operations but wil! 
also threaten to strip them of their competitive advantages in the future 
If we don't raise the level of our technology,” Yu Zongxian, Director of 
the Taiwanese Institute of Economics, pointed out in this connection, 
ve ll lose our competitiveness.” * 
Such a gradual shift towards capital-intensive and research-intensive 
rake has rather diverse consequences. To begin with, new stimuli 
r foreign investment have appeared. The application of up-to-date tech- 
has exposed especially deep-rooted differences between the nar- 
mestic markets in Hong Kong, Taiwan and South Korea and the 
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inintmally profitable production output at enterprises. Intensive o: 


tions abroad ree become a vital necessity under the circumstances OF 
course, the problont of selling output can to a certain extent bo resels.d 
through conventional exports. This strategy, however, is aly fraught 
with the danger of running up against tang or Oluer trad bopatit 


barriers. [The setting up ot foreign branches is therefore more relabl 
The far-reaching conscquences of this approach can be illustrated by the 
example of Hong Kong chemical companies, which have launched 
tion abroad virtually using the foreign production base to meet the rela- 
tively modest demands of the home market. On the other hand, the active 
penetration of the capital-intensive industrial branches by the major 
companies ef Hong Kong, Taiwan and South Korea has resulted in the 
sharp growth of the material base for cyclic processes in their own eco- 
nomies. Thus mounting crisis fluctuations begin, in keeping with the 
classical pattern, to force out “excess” capital abroad. For instance, after 

prolonged period of relatively rapi d growth, the South Korean economy 
experienced a considerable recession in 1980 (the GNP went down by 
at least 2 per cent) accompanied by a massive underloading of  pro- 
duction capacities, above all in branches of heavy industry, such as ship- 
building, the chemical industry, electrical enginecring, steel-manufacture, 
and the automotive industry. In the latter, for instance, the utilisation 
coefficient was less than 40 per cent.?' As a result, companies operating 
in these sectors were given an additional powerful impulse to expand 
their forcign investments 

Finally, the development of the basic branches of heavy industry 


quickly revealed an acute shortage of raw material sources in the Far 
eae “ 9 8. -: mane mw. tantne Rate: “sack lt } or 7 
Eastern neW industrial z mos, a lactort Which willv-nillv foreed 1 10! 
companies to look tor them abroad. In a bid to gain eueeapiond ICCUSS 


to sources of ran materi tls, some South Korean and Hong Kony 
set up timber procurenient subsidiary enterprises in Malaysia arn 
nesia und mining projects in Thailand. 

Sacther ‘notabl consequence of the Far Eastern mnultinational conipa 
nies’ penetration of modern industrial branches ts the geographic a diver- 
sification of their foreign operations. In the carly 1970s, the levelop in 
countries i. the neighbouring Southcast Asian region were an alin 
exclusive sphere of forcign investment by these companies (ethnie and 
even family relations in the recipient countries plaved a tangrble role 
in determining the direction of capital investment abroad). But by the 
late 1970s, the network of their branches not only spread to the tost 
remote corners of th« devclop ing world (fromm Oceama te 
but increasingly penctrated even the devel 
1978, the total number: of South Korean companies’ subsidiary enterprises 
in North America and Western Europe was double the number of their 
branches in Southeast Asia (see the table be 
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countiessiv the direct penetration Regional Distribution of South Korean 
of the vast Western markets. In Companies’ Foreign Branches in 1978 
this matter the multinational : 
companies of the Far Eastern ter- tNumber | pitm ince: 
ritories are becoming ever more mare won | a 
0 a a , | pres ingmin. 
aggressive “neophytes”. The Tai- | 
Wanese Formosa Plastics Corpo- | . ; 
ration alone has invested $400 Sade ag ind “tea 
ryva tly * +} " . — } » » 5 er ~uro é 9 ‘ 
million in the chemical enterprises coutheast Asia 66 46898 
Ol Texas, Louisiana and Delawa- West Asia 16 7.500 
re. The Hlong Kong Stelux Manu- Africa | 16 22,906 
facturing firm has swallowed Bu- an America ‘ ie 
lowa Watch, the leading watch — | 
corporation in the USA. In turn, : 
their entry to Western markets Total | 243 109, 189 
forces. the “new” multinational | 








companies to attach growing im: ge Bomamic and Political Weekly 
portance and invest more in ad- 1980. No $142 43, p. 1836. 


vertising and marketing in gene- 

ral. “Already some Korean multi- 
nationals.” the American economist W. Ting pointed out in this connec- 
ton, “are entering the big leagues of media advertising. A spot check of 
thie recent issues of Time and Fortune yielded several ads by Korean and 
tlong Kong firms... In addition, there is also strong evidence of market- 
rientation on the part of Taiwanese electronics manufactureres.” 
One of the most important consequences of the Far Eastern multina- 
tional firms’ reorientation towards modern capital-intensive and research- 
intensive technology was the appearance of a new forin of foreign econo- 
expansion, namely, export of technology by the “turn-key” construc- 
tion of industrial projects abroad. Taiwanese comp-nies are building 
steel works in Africa and Latin America. In mid-1978 the portfolio order 
of South Korean firms included building 13 industrial enterprises abroad 
to the tune of $4,344 million. Trade negotiations were simultaneously 
under way for the building of several more enterprises to the tune of 
from $5.000 to $9,000 million, with the cost of a single contract consider- 
abl, exceeding $100 million.** In the late 1970s and early 1980s, as 
mmuny as 50 South Korean construction companies were operating in 
25 countries.?° They are especially active in countries of the Middle East, 
where the construction market, according to expert opinion, is one of 
the largest and most promising in the world today. In 1979, South 
Korcan companies were engaged in projects in the region amounting to 
S000 million, which equals about a quarter of the entire market there. 7 
“When one goes through the list of contractors engaged in the largest 
<truction projects on the Arabian peninsula,” Le Commerce du Levani 
ed in Beirut wrote, “one has the impression of reading a Seoul 
directory) Dong Ah, You On, Dae Lim. Hyundai, etc.” Ob- 
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ser s were especially impressed bv the speed with which South Korean 
truction "rms began ousting giant Western corporations, such as 
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success of these tirms is largely explained by their ability to supply di 
construction projects with cheap and skilled workforce at all the level 

Irom cngincers and up to ordinary builders, whom they bring from: Sout! 
Korea. By T1980 nore than 100,000 South Korean construction worke 

were on the job the Persian Gulf countries, 80 thousand of then: in 
Saudi Arabia alone. *8 


In this way Hong Kong, Taiwan and South Korea, which for quite 
a While were exclusively recipients of foreign monopoly capital, have of 
late turned into the “home countries” of companies operating on the 
international scene by means of successful application of the major 
methods of forcign expansion used by transnational corporations (direct 
foreign investment and export of technology). Analysis of the evolving 
foreign economic strategy of these “new multinational companies shows 
that they began their operations abroad by entering branches and sectors 
existing unprofitable for the TNC’s, gradually strengthening their poten- 
tial and finally emerging as direct rivals of Western corporations, even 
ousting them from some markets. Therefore, many Western economists 
have hastened to group these firms with other transnational corpora- 
tions. *9 Even though more than a dozen Far Eastern companies are in- 
cluded in the list of 500 major non-American corporations in the capital: 
ist world published annually by the Chicago-based Fortune magazine 
(the list is regarded in the West as a competitive hurdle of sorts for 
a firm wishing to be referred to as among. the elite of transnational 
business), none of them has so far reached a level of internationalisation 
adequate tor a TNC. None of these companics mects the qualitative eri- 
teria of a modern multinational monopoly worked out by Marxist econ 
inics, which include the integration of consecutive links in the produc- 
tion chain “bevond national boundaries” based on tremendous concentra- 
tion of production and capital with the aim of maximising corporate 
strategy on a global scale: relative independence of reproduction within 
a corporation from the reproduction processes within the various national 
economics; and the emergence of division of labour inside corporations 
beyond national boundaries, and the conversion of this division of labour 
into an international one 

At the same time, this refusal to class the Hong Kong, Taiwanese and 
South Korean companics operating on the international scene as trans 
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On the other hand, facts show that, d spite some hopes in the West, 


{ 
the emergence of these “new" multinational companies, far from giving 
a new lease on lite to a world capitalist economy dogged hy chronic 
aiiments, on the contrary, has sharply aggravated the inner contradic: 
tions harrowing it. Encouraging use of a developmental model oriented at 
furthering foreign economic relations (borrowed from Japan by) Far East- 
erm bustness), the ampertalist countries are now becoming increasingly 
aware of the powerlul competition they present. M. Cannon-Brookes, 
Vice-President of the Taiwanese Branch of the American City Bank 
Fransnational Banking Corporation, pointed out in this connection that 
the Asian “mini-states are trying to move into the big leagues to compete 
with Japan, the US, and Europe’. °° There is every indication that the old 
mperialist powers will have to put out considerable effort in the future 
to mattain their former positions in this competition. At any rate, the 
dynamic expansion of operations by the “new” multinational companies 
shows that a fresh centre of economic power is emerging in the Far East, 
nd henee, a new seat of contradictions and 


conflicts has come to be 
in the world capitalist economy. 


COPYRIGHT: Translation into English, Progress Publishers, 1983 
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BOOK ON MONGOLIAN CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER SOCIALISM REVIEWED 
Moscow FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS in English No 1, Jan-Mar 83 pp 190-191 


[Review by S. B. Chimitdorzhiyev, doctor of historical sciences (Ulan-Ude), of 
book "Stroitel'stvo sotsialisticheskoy kul'tury v Mongol'skoy Narodnoy 
Respublike" [Construction of Socialist Culture in MPR] by L. M. Gataullina, 
Moscow, Nauka, 1981, 280 pages] 


Chiracterste ob thie present stage of s 


\ more raph b\ L. Gataullina dealing } construction in Mongola 
sith the development of socialist culture Ou the basis of numerous facts. the im 
in Mongolia came off the press. This book graph shows that the principal outcor 
actually contains the entire set of problems the cultural revolution tm the Mongol 
connected with the development of culture People's Republic is the steady rise 
in socialist Mongolia It also examines such educational level of the oeorle 7 ', 
little studied problems as the character, es evamimes the state of school educa 
sence and tasks of the cutural revolution in iain stages of the popular revolution, gis 
a country involved in a transition towards ing much attenticn to the organisationa! 
socialism bypassing capitalism, and the cor- principle of the school system, the content 
relation of general regularities and specifics forms and methods of the educational work 
of the cultural revolution in the conditions as Well as the problems bearing on the 
ybtaining in Mongolia, as well as the divi- restructuring of the secondary school in 
sion into periods of the history of that re- conformity with the requirements of scien 
Jolution. The author analyses the problems tific and technological progress and social 
involved in creating a new culture on a development. Special attention is given to 
proad scale and in close link with political the problems of climinating adult illitera 
and economic tasks at different stages of ind converting Mongolia into a countrs 
building socialism in Mongolia, Much space iniversal literacy 
in the book is devoted to the final stage ol The problem of the steady enhanc 
suctalist construction, the pr iblems connec: the role played by science which is 
ted with the state, trends and methods of inost important component of socialist 
devel ping cultural life in Mongolian society ture 3S given much space in the book The 
ifter the material and technical basis of soci- author lists the achievements of the M 
sin had been established in Mongolia. lian scientists in the natural sciences, parti- 
{ Gataullina substantiates an unportant cularly agciculture, in prospecting rich nai 
sis that) teday the character and rat ral resources of the country and t 
social progress in Mongolia, as well as siderable successes in applied research | 
| the rate of the completion of socialist con technology and economics. L. Gata 
struction, depend, to a great extent, on the desciibee the major directions of res 
itellectual potential of society and on the done by the /\ongolian scientists, connec 
level of popular education, science and cul- vith the clad ration ol 
Tine tier is | Y re deeply and the socialist construct S 
broad luced pr nm, manage tion of the mat: rial } cal ba 
veryGa ¢, and erts a g iS! 
j f i nce ai} spheres < trons and developme VOrk 
be ing 2a major qualitative ples t nist educa The a 
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' esthetic standards, as Well as 

ea! and politica! features. The mono- The main conclusion drawn by the mono- 
7 , stresses that the Mongolian People’s graph is as follows: the cultural revolution 
Rev | nary Party has unswerving] advo itt Mongolia delivered the working people 


from spiritual slavery and ignorance and 
opened for them a road towards knowledge 
and the wealth of their native and world 


culture. As a result of the tremendous work 
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JAPANESE BOOK ON 'MILITARIZATION' OF JAPAN PRAISED 


Moscow PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA in Russian No 4, Oct-Dec 82 (signed to press 
17 Nov 82) pp 215-218 


[Review by A. A. Shmyrev of book "Nihon-no gunjika to heiki sangyo" [The 
Militarization of Japan and Arms Production] by Takao Kamakura, Tokyo, Shakai 
shinsho, 1981, 250 pages] 


|Text| This book by Professor Takao Kamakura from Saitama University, an 
expert on Japanese economic affairs, was published by the publishing depart- 
nt of the Japan Socialist Party central headquarters and explains the JSP's 


position on a number of the topics discussed in the book. In the endless 
stream ot new Japanese works preaching chauvinism and praising the Japanese 
's "great feats" in World War II, this is one of the few works in which 
japanese militarism--both the pre-war variety and the embryonic form of the 
present day--is discussed objectively, logically and with the support of many 
icts and figures. The author takes a precise stand on questions of war and 
peace, the arms race, Japan's relations with the Soviet Union, the Afghan 
vents, the Japanese-American military and political alliance and the expan- 
nist tendencies in Japanese foreign policy. With few exceptions, his stand 
is the opposite of the policy of Japanese ruling circles. 


Army 


In the foreword, T. Kamakura explains that he wrote the book not only to point 
out facts attesting to the development of reactionary tendencies one the 
reintorcement of rightwing deviations and militarization. He writes that he 

wanted to explain who essentially supports militarization, what serves as 
the basis for this, and why militarization is being pursued at all. "Many 


protesting against war and demanding peace. World public opinion in 





-radication of nuclear weapons is growing stronger. Why then," 
he asks, “are the arms race and the perfection of nuclear weapons being con- 
tin ’ T will try to look into these questions” (pp 4-5). 
not idealize the world situation and acknowledges that 
tiwar movement has not been able to stop the arms race as vet. He does 
irm belief, however, that the "movement for the eradicati a 
lication of the arms race, for peace, is a truly just movement fr 
int of the interests of all mankind and the d lopment of T 
juently, this movement will most probably triump! 
epend on the will displayed by each is in the strug inst 
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wir and tor peace, it will depend on our struggle against those who administer 
the arms race and the preparations for war" (pp 5-6). The Japanese public, 
Kamakura correctly notes, has access mainly to distorted data about the state 
of the arms race and the positions of the Soviet Union and United States. The 
author does believe, however, that Japanese periodicals contain enough infor- 
mation to prove unequivocally that Japan has been overcome by mounting 
militarism. 


A large section of the book is devoted to the exposure of the myth about the 
"Soviet threat" that is supposed to be hanging over Japan. This myth was 
resurrected in recent years through the efforts of Japanese ruling circles and 
it has therefore gained the official support of the Japanese Government. 
Unfortunately, some people in Japan believe in myths. T. Kamakura writes: 
"Recently my colleagues and I have had to speak to students and workers about 
the dangers inherent in Jananese-American military cooperation quite frequently. 
We are often asked: ‘You say that the Soviet Union will not attack Japan, but 
where is your proof?" It is indicative that the people who ask this question 
are not necessarily individuals with rightwing convictions. The very fact that 
this kind of question is asked testifies that the propaganda about the ‘Soviet 
threat’ {s quite effective” (p 14). 


What is the purpose of all this talk about the "Soviet threat"? Since Japan 
is supposedly too weak to ward off this threat, it must rely on American mili- 
tary protection, including U.S. nuclear weapons on Japanese territory. But 
this, the talk implies, cannot go on for long. Japan is a strong power in the 
economic sense and it would find it awkward, the supporters of remilitariza- 
tion assert, to simply rely forever on outside military protection. It is 
time for Japan to acquire its own strong army. This is how the idea that the 
country must be armed is being cultivated in Japan. 


Japan is being armed against the Soviet Union, which has never threatened it 
in any way and does not plan to threaten it in the future. This belief is 
apparent throughout T. Kamakura’s book. One section of the chapter on the 
nature of military strength in the present era is totally devoted to an expo- 
sure of the myth about "Soviet aggressiveness." The author writes: "The lies 
about the ‘Soviet threat’ appeared immediately after the 1917 revolution in 
Russia, which resulted in the birth of the world's first socialist state--the 
Soviet Union. Later these lies were reiterated and there is nothing new about 
them" (p 114). As early as the period between the two world wars, internal 
unrest and demonstrations by Japanese workers and peasants against ruling 
circles were stifled on the pretext of the so-called "Red menace."' Now the 
slightly updated myth of the "Soviet threat" is being used to secure the domi- 
nant position of American monopolies and to suppress national liberation move- 
ments throughout the world. Unfortunately, official circles in Japan have done 
much to keep the myth alive. 


T. Kamakura describes in detail how these lies were used in the past and are 
being used in the present by those who have an interest in the militarization 
of the economy and domestic political situation in Japan, those who have tried 
and are trying to deprive the Japanese people of the democratic rights they 
won through persistent struggle. Japan has started more than one war in the 
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Far Fast and the Pacific, and today's militarists, the author warns, would 
like to push the Japanese people back on the old road of foreign expansion. 
The author feels that all of the talk about Japan's "external enemies" is 
untrue. The time has come to explain that "there is no danger connected with 
the threat of aggression against Japan by a foreign state. On the contrary, 
the danger of aggression and war can be found in Japan itself" (pp 16-17). 


The author's entire discussion leads the reader to an important conclusion 
which is not often stated in today's Japan: "Before giving in to the ground- 
less belief that our state is being threatened by the danger of foreign 
aggression, we must think about how our fathers were drawn into a war and 
about what the Japanese imperialists did during the wars in Korea, Manchuria, 
China and the Soviet Union. Before we unthinkingly agree with the groundless 
criticism of the Soviet Union in the atmosphere of propaganda about the 
‘Soviet threat,’ we must soberly consider the present actions and future plans 
of those who are spreading this propaganda--the U.S. Government and its sup- 
porters in the Japanese Government and financial and industrial circles. This 
realization is the first step in making our dreams of peace come true" (p 27). 


The author consistently reveals the essence of the aggressive policy of 
Japanese ruling circles in relations with the Soviet Union. As soon as the 
young Soviet State came into being, Japan was the first capitalist country to 
try to smother the Soviet regime by force of arms, sending its troops to the 
Soviet Far East in April 1918. In August and September of that same year, 
70,000 Japanese soldiers landed in Siberia, and by 1920 the number had reached 
175,000. The pretext--and it was an invented story at that--for this open 
intervention, the author recalls, was a report inspired by the Japanese press 
about the death of two Japanese in Siberia. The Soviet regime was hastily 
blamed for their deaths. It was on the pretext of protecting the life and 
property of Japanese on Soviet territory that the intervention forces were 

sent there. The real purpose of the intervention, however, was the devastation 
of the Soviet regime as quickly as possible. T. Kamakura writes about this as 
well: "For Japanese ruling circles the ‘Red menace’ was a direct threat to 
their dominant position and they resorted to aggression to remove this threat" 
(p 115). In reference to Japan's expansion in the Far East in the next decade, 
the author frankly states that "both the occupation of Manchuria and the inva- 
sion of China were quite obviously undertaken in pursuit of Japan's final 
strategic goal--war against the Soviet Union” (p 116). 


The facts of Japanese-Soviet relations between April 1941 and August 1945-- 
that is, from the time when the Soviet-Japanese neutrality pact was signed to 
the Soviet Union's entry into the war against Japan--are often deliberately 
distorted in today's Japan. The events of those years are described accurately 
in T. Kamakura's book. In particular, he quotes the well-known words that then 
Japanese Foreign Minister Y. Matsuoka said to the Soviet ambassador on 23 June 
1941: "The basis of Japan's foreign policy is the triple pact, and if the 
present war and the neutrality pact should come into conflict with this basis 
and with the triple pact, the pact on neutrality will be invalid." With these 
words, according to the author's absolutely correct conclusion, "the Japanese 
side effectively broke the treaty signed only 2 months earlier" (p 117). 
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it {ts bound by a treaty on cooperation, for assistance in repulsing outside 
military intervention," T. Kamakura correctly states (p 121). 


The author also refutes the allegations about the equal responsibility of the 
Soviet Unton and United States for the continuation of the nuclear arms race. 
These allegations were subjected, as we know, to logical criticism when USSR 
Minister of Foreign Affairs A. Gromyko, member of the CPSU Central Committee 
Politburo, addressed the second special session of the UN General Assembly on 
disarmament. The author of this book cites many facts to prove that "the 
American side has always taken the lead in the military competition, and the 
Soviet Union has developed its weapons in self-defense" (p 78). He also men- 
tions the American concept of the "first strike," which is essentially a frank 
declaration of the aggressiveness of U.S. military policy and military 
doctrine. "The U.S. Government and U.S. military circles are precisely the 
ones," the author writes, "who are administering the race for nuclear arms and 
have seized the initiative in this race" (p 80). The author refutes the alle- 
yations that the United States had to resume the arms race when Soviet troops 
entered Afghanistan. "The Carter Administration," he says in the book, "put 
forth a new arms race plan and began to engineer a ‘united anti-Sovict front’... 
even before the Afghan question arose" (p 95). 


The author traces the development of Japanese-American military and political 
relations from the signing of the "security treaty" (1951) to the May 198] 
talks between Prime Minister Z. Suzuki and President R. Reagan, when these 
relations were first raised to the status of an "alliance." This was done, 
the author says, to gain even greater participation by Japan in American mili- 
tary strategy. 


The war in Korea, the aggression in Vietnam, the "oil crisis” and the fall of 
the shah's regime in Iran were just a few of the pretexts for U.S. demands for 
the re-arming of Japan, the author writes. The United States is still blaming 
literally all changes in the world, he notes, on "Soviet intrigues." However, 
Kamakura stresses, "democratic revolutions in developing countries are not 
instigated by the Soviet Union, nor are they the result of the expansion of the 
Soviet sphere of influence” (p 133). As for the Japanese-American military and 
political alliance, "by allowing the United States to use military bases on its 
territory, Japan took part in the militaristic U.S. actions to maintain U.S. 
supremacy and oppress the people of Korea, Vietnam and Iran" (p 135). 


The author is quite interested in Japan's growing military industry, which has 
already met world standards in the production of some types of guided missiles, 
airplanes and naval ships. He cites numerous cases of Japanese weapon exports. 


The desire to implement the idea of the so-called "Pacific community," which 
would include Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the ASEAN countries and some 
other states and territories in addition to Japan and the United States, is 
again gaining strength in Japanese ruling circles. The purpose of all this, 
according to the author, consists primarily in providing Japanese industry with 
sales markets and providing Japan with regular deliveries of raw materials, 
energy resources and fcodstuffs. The author correctly calls the projected 
community "a new imperialist economic bloc" and says that the plans for the 
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creation of the community are closely related to the reinforcement of "self- 
defense torces" and the plans to send them abroad, at least for inclusion in 

UN international troups. The speech presented by Prime Minister Z. Suzuki in 
Honolulu after his trip to Paris, New York, Peru and Brazil in June 1982 proved 
that the Japanese Government would like to give the projected "Pacific commun- 
ity" the features ot a military-political bloc, and that this desire has 
clearly been influenced by the United States. 


The value of Professor Kamakura's book extends beyond all of the historical 
facts and statistics cited in the work and beyond his thorough scientific 
substantiation of his entire discussion. The book is also noteworthy because 
of the personal stance of the author, who makes a passionate appeal for more 
intense struggle for a better future for the Japanese people and all mankind, 
for peace and for disarmament. 


COPYRIGHT: "Problemy Dal'nego Vostoka", 1982 
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LOOK STRESSES HOKKAIDO CULTURAL TIES TO SAKHALIN, SIBERIAN MAINLAND 


Moscow PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA in Russian No 4, Oct-Dec 82 (signed to press 
17 Nov 82) pp 218-220 


[Review by K. Ye. Cherevko, candidate of philological sciences, of book 
"Po sledam drevnikh kul'tur Hokkaydo"” [Following the Trail of the Ancient 
Cultures of Hokkaido] by R. S. Vasil'yevskiy, Novosibirsk, Nauka, 1981, 
173 pages] 


[Text] This book by Doctor of Historical Sciences R. S. Vasil'yevskiy, a 

study of the ancient cultures of Hokkaido, is of great interest from the 
archaeological, ethnographic and historical standpoints. This is the first 
time that all of the recent findings about the settlers of the littoral 

island zones of Northeast Asia, especially northern Japan, have been summarized 
in the Russian language. 


[In addition to its value as a summary of new information about the archaeology, 
anthropology and ethnography of northern Japan in comparison to Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands and some other Pacific islands, the work being reviewed, which 
is based on eyewitness accounts, is of indisputable political value because it 
directly refutes the statements by Japanese bourgeois historians that the 
Kurile Islands and Sakhalin have always belonged to Japan, even if these alle- 
gations are substantiated, as they recently have been, by arguments concerning 
their historical ownership by the Ainu--the first inhabitants of the Japanese 
archipelago. | 


The investigation of the paleolithic age in Japan is presented in the enter- 
taining form of a travel diary. The author concludes that one of the cultures 
of this era is related to the mainland cultures of North Asia, primarily what 
are now the Coastal Zone and cis-Amur region in the USSR. This is suggested, 
for example, by the fact that "almost a complete set of all the articles found 
here and there on Hokkaido was discovered in the Coastal Zone" (pp 153-154). 
The sources of another cultural tradition (flint implements) are discerned by 
R. S. Vasil'yevskiy in the cultures of central Japan and Korea (p 153). He 
assumes that they came from Southeast Asia or developed locally and had their 
source in earlier cultures on the Japanese Islands (p 23). 


In an analysis of current research projects in Japanese ethnic history, the 
author correctly divides them into two main fields of research--"inquiries to 
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learn whether the population of the jomon period was related to the Ainu and 
whether there is a connection between this neolithic population and the 
lapanese™ (p 16). But it seems to us that this denies, and without sufficient 
grounds, the theory about the pre-Ainu population of Japan, the so-called 
Koropokkuru tribe (p 15). 


This tribe, which the Sakhalin Ainu called "tonchi" or "tonchi-komut" and the 
ancient Japanese called "“tsuchikumo," most probably inhabited the Japanese 
Islands, Sakhalin and the Kuriles before the Ainu arrived. This is attested 
to by information in the early Japanese chronicles of the eighth century, 
"Hitachi fudoki" and "Hizen fudoki," and the Ainu epic "Yukar," which say that 
in the eighth century, after 5 centuries of struggle, the Ainu had crowded 
almost all of their predecessors out of Sakhalin, with the exception of tribes 
who had come from the Amur lowlands to settle in the Poronai River valley. 
Excavations conducted in this region in 1955 in the places where Ainu had 
reported tonchi settlements unearthed a boat of the Nivkhy type, stone weapons, 
clay pottery and other articles typical of the hunting culture. 2 


The book contains a brief account of the results of a symposium on the hunting 
culture in 1977 in Sapporo, organized by Hokkaido University's Institute for 
the Study of the Northern Cultures of Eurasia. In connection with the dis- 
cussion here about the Ainu's predecessors, the arguments cited by Japanese 
scholars at the symposium in corroboration of the ideas of Soviet archaeolo- 
gists--that this culture of maritime hunters and trappers developed in 
Sakhalin under the influence of Amur lowland cultures and was genetically 
related to the paleo-Niv“hy (or paleo-Gilyaks)--seem sound. For example, 

T. Kikuchi suggested that the ethnonym "Gilemi" (or Gilyaki) found in Chinese 
chronicles of the 13th century was a new name for the "Liugui" mentioned in 
the T'ang Dynasty chronicle (around 640) and that these tribes, judging by 
archaeological data, were representatives of the hunting culture (p 94). 


The section of the book entitled "Strange Stones," about the megalithic 
monuments, the “rock circles" and "rockpiles," which are often grouped around 
a stone pillar, is quite interesting. The author is particularly intrigued by 
the monuments of this kind among the burial mounds near Shuen and Gotenyama, 
underscoring their striking similarity to analogous structures of the ancient 
Europoids who belonged to the Afanas'yev and Andropov cultures in the southern 
half of West Siberia (2d millenium B.C.). 


In connection with this, R. S. Vasil'yevskiy believes it is a natural assump- 
tion that the burial mounds appeared in Hokkaido as a result of the migration 
of tribes from the Asian mainland to northern Japan or the gradual infiltration 
of the coastal islands in the northwestern Pacific by these tribes. This 
hypothesis can be proved, as the author correctly points out, by the discovery 
of definite changes in the physical appearance of the native population in 
comparison to earlier inhabitants, but the data for this are "not available to 
Japanese archaeologists" (p 102). It is true that burial remains of the hunt- 
ing culture (lst millenium B.C.) unearthed in Onkoromanai (northern Hokkaido) 
and Susuy (Sakhalin) occupy, according to anthropological data (skull structure, 
etc.) a position midway between the anctent Evropoids with their massive skulls, 
strong chins and clearly defined facial features--representatives of the 
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Afanas'yev and Andronov cultures--on the one hand, and the ancient Nivkhy, 
Ainu and Japanese on the other. ? 


This assumption is also supported by the fact that the tribes in several parts 
of northern Hokkaido, belonging to this intermediate anthropolological type, 
buried their dead with their heads to the west, in contrast to the ancient 
Ainu practice of burying the dead facing the east in southern Hokkaido. But 
R. S. Vasil'yevskiy does not attach much significance to this fact and this 
might be the reason he says that there is no evidence to prove the hypothesis 
that the native population of Northeast Asia migrated to the coastal islands. 
jut it was precisely these migrants who, after intermarrying with the Ainu 
population of the islands, have "Europoid characteristics in their facial 
structure, fingerprints and palm lines"4 and the racial biochemical index 
(blood type correlation) typical of Europoids, and they could be the connect- 
ing link between the ancient inhabitants of the internal regions of the Asian 
continent and the Australoid population, which had close ethnic contacts with 
the Pacific Mongoloids in its northward movement to this region. 


R. S. Vasil'yevskiy relates the history and evolution of the idea about the 
purely Europoid origin of the Ainu. He states that this was first suggested 
by J. La Perouse, the famous French navigator of the 18th century, and that 

the idea was then developed by many Russian and foreign scholars, some of whon, 
including renowned Japanese anthropologist and archaeologist Sakuzaemon 

Kodama, categorized them as part of the caucasian race, which spread eastward 
to East Turkestan, South Siberia, Mongolia and possibly Korea (pp 156-157). 
Academician A. P. Okladnikov regarded these Europoids of the Asian mainland 

as one nationality, or related nationalities with one culture, who settled 

the vast belt of Central Asian deserts and steppes from Pamir to Khingan. > 


At the conclusion of his survey of the works dealing with this hypothe<sis, 

the author of the book arrives at what we regard as an unexpected co1.clusion-- 
that "the latest ar haeological and anthropological findings do not corroborate 
the hypothesis about the Europo-Asians (and should this term even be used?-- 

K. Ch.). Available data testify that the ancient natives of Central and East 
Asia were Mongoloid" (p 157). 


The author cites the popular beliefs about the Australoid roots of the Ainu 
culture. The roots of this culture, particularly its mythology and religious 
cults, go back to the proto-Australoids who inhabited the now underwater con- 
tinent of Zunda during the pleistocene era. It included much of the Zond 
Islands, Kalimantan, the Philippines and possibly the Japanese Islands, 
Sakhalin and Southeast Asia (pp 157-159). 


The author's hypothesis that the “rock circles" symbolize the solar disc seems 
valid because the people of the stone age regarded the sun as the personifica- 
tion of the eternal cycle and the reincarnation of the spirits of departed 
kinsmen in live members of the species (pp 102-103). 


The author substantiates the belief that the island of Hokkaido was a zone of 
contact between migrants from the Asian mainland and the southern part of the 
Pacific basin. This is corroborated by the author's opinions about the cliff 
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drawings of anthropomorphic tigures and the "boats of the dead" depicting the 
"journey to the afterworld" in Fugoppe Cave. Pointing out their similarity to 
inscriptions in, on the one hand, the cis-Baykal, trans-Baykal, Mongolian and 
Amur lowland regions and, on the other, Indonesia and Vietnam, R. S. 
Vasil'yevskly arrives at the logical conclusion that two different cultural 
and historical worlds--the South Seas of Southeast Asia and the forests and 
steppes ot Central Asta--were united in this region at the end of the lst mil- 
lenium B.C. and the beginning of the lst millenium A.D. (pp 111-112). 


Continental roots can also be discerned from an analysis of one of the cultural 
strata on Rebun Island (southwest of Hokkaido) (p 113). In our opinion, the 
author is correct in his assumption that the axes, arrowheads and ornamental 
pendants made of obsidian, nephrite and serpentine and dating back to the 
middle jomon period, found here could have been fashioned only from materials 
from the mainland because there are no deposits of these stones on Hokkaido 

and adjacent islands (p 117). 


The concluding part of the book is particularly interesting because i con- 
tains new evidence that,"crantologically, the Ainu differ significantiy from 
the Australians but are similar to the Americanoids, pro-Aleuts and pro- 
Koryaks (apparently the ancient or proto-Aleuts and Koryaks--K. Ch.)" (p 160). 


After reading this short but extremely worthwhile book, any unbiased reader 
will conclude that the pre-Ainu population of these regions consisted of 
migrants from the Asian mainland--the ancestors of the population which is now 
part of the friendly family of nationalities of the Soviet Union. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. "Hoppo ryodo-o kangaeru" [Reflections on the Northern Territories], edited 
by H. Kimura, Tokyo, 1981, p 12. 
2. For more detail, see PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA, 1978, No 1, pp 127-157. 
3. H. Fujimoto, "“Ainu-no haka" [Ainu Burial Rites], Tokyo, 1974, pp 212-239. 
4. V. P. Alekseyev, " poiskakh predkov. Antropologiya i istoriya" [In Search 
of Ancestors. Anthropology and History], Moscow, 1972, p 135. 
5. For more detail, see PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA, 1978, No l, p 129. 
COPYRIGHT: "Problemy Dal'nego Vostoka", 1982 
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AT THE 28TH EUROPEAN STNOLOGY CONGRESS 


Moscow PROBLEMY DAL'NEGO VOSTOKA in Russian No 4, Oct-Dec 82 (signed to press 
17 Nov 82) pp 221-223 


[Report by Professor V. ”. Sorokin on European Sinology Congress in Cambridge 
on 5-10 July 1982] 


[Text] The latest, 28th European Sinology Congress was held in Cambridge 
(Great Britain) from 5 through 10 July 1982. It was attended by a Soviet 
delegation made up of the following members: Director M. I. Sladkovskiy of 
the IDV [Institute of the Far East], corresponding member of the USSR Academy 
of Sciences (the head of the delegation), Doctor of Economic Sciences V. I. 
Shabalin, Doctor of Historical Sciences V. A. Krivtsov, Doctor of Philological 
Sctences V. M. Solntsev, Doctor of Juridical Sciences L. M. Gudoshnikov, 
Doctor of Philological Sciences V. F. Sorokin, Candidate of Economic Sciences 
V. P. Lomykin and IDV department head A. N. Beskodarov. 


At the request of the European Association of Sinologists (EAS), the congress 
was organized by researchers from Cambridge University's School of Oriental 
Studies under the supervision of Doctor M. Lowe and was held in Newnham College. 


Around 140 people attended the congress, as delegates and observers. This 
figure was slightly higher than at the previous congress in Zurich but lower 
than the average figure for the last decade. France, England, Italy and the 
FRG sent 16-20 delegates each, Holland, Sweden and Switzerland sent 5-7 each, 
and Denmark, Norway and Belgium sent 2-4 each. The total number of observers 
from these countries was 15-18. Besides this, there were a few observers from 
the United States, Taiwan and Hong Kong. 


In addition to scholars from the USSR, three people from the GDR, two from 
Bulgaria and one from Hungary represented the socialist countries ot Europe 
at the congress. The PRC was represented by two researchers from the Academy 
of Social Sctences in Beijing. 


There were 6 plenary meetings and 12 discussion groups on archaeology, current 
literature, the state in China, Taoism and contemporary literature. The 
organizers planned to conduct mainly plenary meetings, but this would have 
limited the number of reports considerably. As it was, the tight schedule did 
not allow for the presentation of some reports, including one of the Soviet 
delegation's reports (V. P. Lomykin's report on "The West's Role in the Modern- 
ization of China"). Another of the congress organizers’ plans also failed: 
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They wanted the chairmen of discussion groups to make reports each evening, 
analyzing all of the papers that had been presented. In the first place, 


this would have reduced opportunities for direct contact and discussion by 
participants and, in the second place, the broad range of subject matter 
covered in the papers made a qualified analysis of the suggested type quite 
ditficeult. 


In all, 42 papers and reports of a scholarly and scholarly-organizational 
nature were heard and discussed in part (there was often no time for discus- 
sion) at plenary and discussion group meetings. The first plenary meeting 
was devoted almost entirely (the EAS president presented an introductory 
speech at the start of the congress) to reports by researchers from the PRC 
Academy of Social Sciences. Professor Li Xiueqin (Institute of Archaeology) 
reported on the results of research by Chinese archaeologists in recent years 
(he presented his originally scheduled report on a specific topic--the 
excavations in the capital of the ancient Eastern Chou kingdom--in the dis- 
cussion group on archaeology). In his report at the plenary meeting, 

Li Xiueqin stated that the Chinese civilization is even more ancient and 
covered even more territory than all past studies have indicated. 


In his report on the present state of Chinese literary scholarship, Professor 
Tang Tao (Institute of Chinese Literature) underscored the broad range of 
research and the variety of subject matter in comparison to the period prior 

to the "Cultural Revolution." He particularly stressed the changing attitude 
toward the writers of the first half of this century who were previously criti- 
cized as the bearers of reactionary ideology and the agents of bourgeois 
influence. He spoke of Hu Shi, a prominent figure in the Chiang Kai-shek 
regime, as an outstanding writer and scholar who madc~ an important contribution 
to the establishment of modern Chinese culture in the 1920's. In another 
report, a paper on the influence of foreign ideological currents on the devel- 
opment of the national sty’= in Chinese literature, Tang Tao mentioned the 
great influence of the Russian classics on the works of several renowned 
Chinese writers, but most of the paper dealt with the West European influence. 


More than two-thirds of the reports presented at the congress dealt with 
various aspects of Chinese ancient and medieval history, archaeology, litera- 
ture and art. This attests to the constant tendency toward the development of 
"classical" Sinology within the EAS. 


Some reports by Western Sinologists, however, quite clearly displayed obvious 
political tendencies, particularly with regard to Russo-Chinese relations. In 
a report on "Ch'ing China and Russia at the End of the 19th Century,” a West 
German Sinologist, Doctor P. Kufus, tried to justify England's expansion 
against China, citing as his main arguments the assessments of Russia's role 

in the Far East at the end of the 19th century by British bourgeois Sinologists. 
His report was criticized in a lengthy speech by M. I. Sladkovskiy, head of 

the Soviet delegation, who pointed out the groundlessness of these arguments. 
Elucidating international relations in the Far East and assessing Russia's 
policy during this period from a Marxist-Leninist standpoint, M. I. Sladkovskiy 
underscored the change in the relations between China and Russia after the 
Great October Revolution. The next speaker, Professor 0. Lattimore (the 
renowned American scholar who lives in England), essentially supported the 
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Soviet point of view and, continuing the criticism of P. Kufus' report, 
also noted that Russia's policy in the Far East was of a particularly 
"restrained" nature by virtue of several internal and external factors. 


The "Sinized" approach to Marxism-Leninism was criticized in a report on 
"Politics and the Development of Chinese Marxist Historical Scholarship Prior 
to 1949" (Doctor M. Leitner, West Berlin). 


Among the reports on economic affairs, a paper by a Swedish researcher was 

of particular interest. M. Tornborg (who works in Copenhagen) reported on 
"China's Special Economic Zones" and discussed the creation of economic zones 
in other countries, the study of this experience by the Chinese and the use of 
the experfence to augment export resources and increase employment in the PRC. 


Many of the reports submitted to the congress dealt with government and law, 
and a special discussion group was therefore devoted to this topic. Ina 
report entitled "A Comparison of the First and Last Marriage Laws of the 
Communist Regime in China," Professor M. Meyer (Netherlands) suggested that 
the leaders of the Chinese Soviet Republic and the P?7 had tried tu destroy 
the traditional Chinese family and that the latter had steadfastly resisted 
these attempts. These statements evoked valid objections from Soviet dele- 
gate L. M. Gudoshnikov. 


The meetings of the discussion group on literature reflected the growing 
interest in various European countries in the Chinese literature of recent 
decades. This was attested to by the reports by E. Eide (Norway) on "Ibsen 
and the Development of the Contemporary Legitimate Theater in China," G. Lee 
(Great Britain) on "Dai Wangshu and the Ideological Arguments in the Litera- 
ture of the 1930's," Liu-Sanders (Great Britain) on "The Debates over the 
‘Obscure’ Current in Contemporary Chinese Poetry" and F. Gruner (GDR) on "The 
Prose of Contemporary Novelist Wang Meng." 


A report by Cambridge scholars on the use of computers in the study and 
interpretation of Chinese hieroglyphic texts, the paper by G. Casacchia (Italy) 
on the grammar of the Suzhou dialect and the report on the new method of inten- 
sive instruction in the Chinese language were the most interesting of the 
reports on linguistics. Soviet delegates presented four reports at the cong- 
ress: At a plenary meeting V. A. Krivtsov spoke on the "Origin of Ideas about 
seauty in Ancient China," and in the discussion groups L. M. Gudoshnikov spoke 
on "Basic Trends in Current PRC Legislative Policy," V. M. Solntsev reported 

on "Word Order in the Chinese Language and Its Possible Changes" and 

V. F. Sorokin presented a paper entitled "An Inquiry into the Creative Method 
in Contemporary Chinese Literature and Art." The subject matter and scien- 
tific content of the reports were intended to demonstrate the Soviet Sinolo- 
gists’ broad range of interests and our principled and objective approach to 
the study of complex processes in China's past and present. These reports 
aroused considerable interest among specialists in these fields and did not 
evoke any serious objections. The Soviet delegates took an active part in the 
discussion of reports by scholars from other countries and had numerous con- 
tacts with them, at which time they discussed the latest developments in 

Soviet Sinology. Progress reports were also made on three EAS projects--the 
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compilation of a multivolume analytical dictionary of Chinese writers and 
their works, a research project entitled "Government in China--Theory and 


Reality" and the compilacion of an index for the Tao religious canon (Seviet 
researchers are working on the first two projects). It was noted that this 
work Is progressing successfully, although some stages have not been completed 


according to (he original schedule, 


In accordance with the EAS Charter, a general assembly of the association 
membership was held at the time of the congress. A report on EAS activity 
during the 2 years since the last congress and a financial report were read 
and approved, and a new association board was elected. In line with the 
charter stipulation that members of the board can not be elected for more than 
three consecutive 2-year terms, half of the board members (a total of 24) are 
new, including the president, one of the vice presidents and the general 
secretary. 


The new president is renowned Dutch Sinologist P. van der Loon (who now works 
at Oxford University), the vice presidents are M. Lowe (Cambridge, England) 

and V. F. Sorokin, the general secretary is W. Idema (Leyden, Netherlands) 

and his deputy is Norwegian Sinologist E. Eide. The new board members also 
include V. P. Lomykin from the USSR, D. Donchev from Bulgaria, B. Talas from 
Hungary, F. Gruner from the GDR, R. Slawinski from Poland and M. Kubesova 

from the CSSR. At the first meeting of the new board, P. van der Loon stressed 
that he would strive to exercise the collective principle in decision making. 


In an article entitled "The European Association of Sinologists,"” published 

in the CAMBRIDGE REVIEW not long before the congress, M. Lowe wrote: "The 
value of the association consists in the fact that it unifies the studies of 
important topics by small groups of researchers. Since specialization in 

this area is growing so quickly, the biennial congresses are particularly 
valuable because they give researchers an opportunity not only to consult with 
colleagues in the same field but also to learn about achievements in other 
fields."" We agree with this statement and we hope that the EAS will remain 
active and that international cooperation in various fields of Sinology will 
be conducted on a broader scale. 
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